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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


Though  I  do  not  chum  for  Hob  book  the  rank  of 
an  historical  novel,  and  the  facts  touched  up(m  are 
not  always  strictly  in  sequence,  it  hinges  on  con- 
ditions in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  fifties,  after 
the  Territory  of  Washington  was  parcelled  from  old 
Oregmi,  and  at  the  dose  (tf  the  Jcnnt  Occupancy 
Tmty,  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  from  Fort  Nisqually.  The  true  Klickitats 
were  a  distinct  tribe  of  the  upper  Columbia,  but  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  applied  the 
name  in  general  to  the  Indians  east  (A  tbs  CSasoule 
Mountains.  We  seldom  see  such  Indians  now.  The 
spirit  of  the  Yakimas  is  broken.  They  have  dwindled 
to  a  remnant.  Kam-i-ah-kan's  herds  are  gone.  The 
plains  that  were  once  a  vast  feeding  ground  are 
fenced,  reclamed.  The  mother  of  Francesca  was 
not  the  Singing  Bird  <^  histwy,  who  led  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  expedition  through  the  Rockies,  but  is 
drawn  from  a  picturesque  figure  familiar  to  pioneers 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventies,  —  a  young 
Yakima  woman,  straight  as  a  fir  tree,  with  a  proud 
face,  well-ehisded,  the  skin  a  clear  dive.  Hie  firrt 
garrison  at  Fort  Steilacoom  eiHiasted  of  infantry 
and  not  ca\^dry ;  ai^  the  offieo*  in  charge  at  the  time 
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of  the  attack  m  Seattle  is  not  characterised  in  the 

"  Commandant,"  though  the  latter  stands  for  several 
able  men  who  were  stationed  in  the  Northwest  at 
an  early  period,  all  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Civil  War. 
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I 

TBI  wnnt  or  iPBiifci 

TUST  to  breathe  wm  a  delight.  It  bad  nbed 
O  throu|^  the  night  and  the  sun  on  Um  wet  needlM 

Imiught  out  the  pungency  of  hemlock  and  fir.  Drip- 
ping umbrellas  ol  fern  were  touched  with  gilt  tracery; 
they  swayed  and  tipped  to  the  soft  chinook,  and  the 
Oregon  current  flared  on  the  jungle  a  flaming  torch. 
The  trail  stretched  away  a  narrow  and  intricate 
pattern  of  spangled  lace,  ov«r  wyeh  Bamabee 
stepped  with  playful  caution,  as  on  the  meshes  of  a 
net.  He  lifted  a  sensitive  ear  to  his  master's  chirrup, 
and  sprang  at  the  sharper  warning  to  the  lagging 
{Mckhorse.  Both  animals  knew  each  fluetual^ 
of  Haworth's  whistle,  now  birdlike,  coaxing,  now 
flutelike,  peremptory;  and  already,  during  those  few 
hours  of  travel  from  the  Hudson  Bay  post  of  Nis- 
qually,  they  had  learned  a  new  note.  It  meant  time 
to  loiter  and  browse  in  snatches;  and  it  was  a  note, 
kmg  wd  k^atent,  thai  drifted  and  fii^;ered  on  the 
great  stillness  in  a  caresB,  for  the  wine  oi  spring  was 
in  the  rider's  veins. 
Presently  Bamabee  threw  his  head  with  an  in- 
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quiring  neigh.  He  was  aanmed  by  a  near  whinny, 
and  the  coniing  traveller  rounded  a  bend  in  the  trail. 
She  sat  her  spotted  pony  squaw-wise,  with  skirts 
tucked  in,  limbs  bound  in  deerskin  logins,  a  red 
Uanket  rolled  bdiind  her,  between  two  large  and 
beautifully  woven  baskets,  laden  to  the  brinui  and 
covered  with  cedar  matting.  But  her  face  was  hardly 
Indian.  It  was  too  nmch  an  oval.  The  clear-cut 
features  were  too  finidhed,  the  skin  too  light  a  tan, 
and  the  thick  hair,  falling  in  two  braids  below  the 
gay  handkerehief  which  bound  her  head,  was  a  soft 
and  burnished  chestnut.  Even  the  eyes,  almost 
of  animal  brilliancy,  held  in  thdr  midnight  dqptha  * 
sleeping  promise. 

She  drew  her  bridle  and,  unmindful  of  the  wet 
salal  that  drenched  her  knee,  made  nxxn  for  ihe 
passing  horseman.  But  her  face  lighted  with  reo- 
cgnition  and  die  gave  bim  a  shy  "  QalKifwjratt  Cl»- 
howya! " 

Haworth  answei-ed  the  salutation  and  stopped. 
'  Why,  Francesca,"  he  t  ud,  and  watched  the  chang- 
g  cdm>  in  her  face  with  the  eym  oi  a  miiui  who  fimis 

it  good  to  see;  "what  a  surprise  and  what  luck. 
You  know  I  hate  lunching  alone  just  a  shade  less  than 
going  hungry,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must,  here  at  the  spring." 

She  diook  her  head  in  protest  "  I  am  late  now, 
for  sure,  Billee,"  and  her  voice,  holding  the  Indian 
deliberateness,  lost  the  guttural  and  became  a  mu- 
sical contralto;  "  French  Marie  made  me  so  mooch 
tro'hle." 
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"TroubleT  But  come  back  to  the  spring,  and 
while  you  tell  me  I'll  show  you  how  that  cook,  Fran- 
cois, at  the  new  barracks  can  handle  a  pheasant. 
I  shot  two  iHBce  yesterday  and  presented  them 
to  the  Commandant,  and  bk  dan^ter  saw  thai  I 
broug^  one  of  them  away  in  ray  lunch-box.  He  i§ 
a  fine  man,  is  the  Comaiandant,  and  Miss  Lueift-* 
well  —  it  takes  time  to  tell  about  her." 

His  hand  was  on  the  bridle  and  she  allowed  him 
to  start  the  spotted  pony  back  around  the  eurve, 
beyond  which  the  spring  broke  clear  and  cold  from 
a  low  bluff  and  rushed  noisily  across  the  trail.  They 
dismounted  and  the  young  man  brought  the  lunch- 
box  from  his  saddle-bag,  and  opened  it  on  a  flat 
granite  rock,  under  the  heavy  bou^  of  a  oedar. 
The  earth  was  dry  there,  and  the  ^  seated  hersslf 
on  a  mo6»-grown  trunk  and  added  bar  meagre  portian 
to  the  fare. 

"  I  have  only  some  black  bread  that  Pdre  La 
Framboise  gave  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  a  litUe 
mowitch  that  a  NisquaDy  Incfian  brau|^  to  hka. 
It  ees  best  I  doant  adc  something  vaan  of  Frei^ 

Marie." 

"  The  venison  looks  prime,"  Haworth  answered, 
dividing  the  pheasant.  "  You  can  trust  old  La  Fram- 
bdse  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  Indiam.  1^  wty 
coukl  3rou  ask  nothing  ct  F^reodi  Marie?  I'll 
warrant  you  earn  all  you  can  ever  need,  and  more." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  in  self-depreciation. 
"  I  have  stay  to  her  house  long  tam;  once  I  was 
small  papoose  and  Pdre  La  Fnunbdse  found  me  by 
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my  dead  mother  on  the  ^tter  Root  trail.  And  Marie 
has  be  ver'  good  to  me,  for  sure.  I  doant  have  to 
work  so  hard.  She  laks  me  to  learn  the  French  of 
the  cur6;  and  you  know  'bout  one  tam,  when  he  was 
go  down  the  CovfMH  to  the  mission  by  Vancouver 
she  let  me  go  with  him  and  stay  a  year  to  the  French 
Sisters'  school.  Oh,  yes,  Marie  ees  be  ver*  good  to 
me,  but  it  ees  tam  I  go,  for,  Billee  "  —  she  paused, 
and,  meeting  Haworth's  look,  the  beautiful  color  rose 
and  died  in  her  face;  her  black  lashes  fell,  —  "  for 
—I  have  tole  her  I  will  not  —  marry  —  Baptiste." 

"But  Baptiste  Lamont  is  a  fine-looking  young 
fdlow,  Francesca;  and  the  best  voyageur,  the  most 
daring  in  a  canoe,  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Columbia." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  un'stand  'bout  that,"  she  said  and 
smiled;  "  French  Marie  says  he  ees  mooch  too  good 
for  no-'count  half-breed  ^1  lak  me.  But  I  douit 
want  to  marry  him,  Billee;  sacr6,  no.  It  ees  lak 
I  marry  my  brother.  And  I  have  riply  to  her, 
'  I  think  so  too,  Marie;  it  ees  mooch  best  Baptiste 
finds  some  nice  white  girl  over  by  Vancouver.*  " 

Haworth  threw  back  his  head  with  a  short,  gay 
laugh.  "  And  thea,  Francesca;  then?  " 

"  That  ees  mek  her  ver'  mad,  Billee,  for  sure.  So 
that  I  come  quick  'way.  And  I  find  P6re  La  Fram- 
boise in  that  new  plas  of  his  garden,  where  mooch 
roots  of  alder  and  hazel  ees  all  'round;  and  because 
they  catch  his  hoe  and  mek  gre't  tro'ble,  he,  too,  ees 
mad  lak  Marie.  And  he  strikes  hard  and  fast  lak 
this,  and  jumps  so  and  so,  lak  he  ees  keel  some  first 
snakes  of  spring." 
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She  had  left  her  seat  to  imitate  the  Jesuit's  ges- 
tures with  her  shapely  half-bared  arms;  stamping 
down  imaginary  obstructions  with  her  small  mocca- 
sined  feet,  until  her  auditor  dapped  his  hands,  and 
clapped  again,  seodbg  peal  on  peal  of  mcnimoBil 
through  the  wood. 

Finally  she  stopped  and  drew  her  lithe  figure  erect 
with  a  full  intake  of  breath.  "  The  holy  father  must 
give  himself  mooch  absolution  next  confesaon  day," 
she  sud  gravely,  "  because  he  ees  so  mad  at  tiiow 
alder  stumps,  and  because  he  ees  sing  one  onful  song. 
I  have  learn  it  before,  when  I  leesten,  sometams, 
by  the  cedar  trees  outside  his  garden,  but  txiay, 
sacr6,  it  must  wake  those  Siwashes  who  sleep  long 
m  far  Skyue.  But  leesten,  Billee,  it  ees  lak 
this." 

She  paused,  nodding  her  head  slightly,  as  one  who 
catches  a  distant  measure,  then  her  voice  broke 
deep,  full,  clear,  note  on  note  beautiful,  the  words 
the  French  of  the  Jesuit;  the  score  the  aria  of  Fra 
IHavolo. 

Haworth  got  to  his  feet  in  astonishment.  She 
sang  on,  forgetting  him,  voice  swelling  in  passion, 
supple  body  swaying,  eyes  flashing  strange  lights 
into  the  encroaching  thicket.  She  finished.  The 
refrain  died  in  tar  hemlock  teaehes.  Her  g^anoe 
returned  and  the  fire  went  out 

"  Francesca,"  he  said.  "  Francesca.  Yon  bundle 
of  heat.  You  —  you  —  little  firebrand." 

"  Firebrand."  She  smiled,  pleased  with  the  word. 
"  It  ees  so  Fdre  La  Framboise  om  oaU  mft.  '  Hwh 
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firebrand,  sent  to  punish  the  heretic  and  save  con- 
vert' Indians.'  But  I  doant  un'stand  all  he  ees  tell 
me,  Billee;  he  talks  so  mooch.  I  only  know  he  wants 
me  to  go  back  to  the  convent  and  learn  be  a  nun. 
Mon  Dieu,  I  am  not  able.  It  ees  not  pos'ble  I  stay 
lak  that  to  the  house,  and  wear  those  long  black 
clothes  of  the  sisters.  And  I  say  to  him,  '  Merci, 
mon  pSre,  I  lak  to  do  that  for  you,  who  have  so  long 
tam  do  mooch  for  me,  but,  lor  sure,  I  am  not  able. 
I  am  so  use  to  be  out  doors;  and  I  lak  so  mooch 
Skookum,  mon  little  horae.'  Saer6,  Billee,  I  can't 
give  him  up;  that  ees  lak  I  lose  a  brother." 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  that,  Francesca.  It 
would  be  burying  yourself,  alive.  But  what  did  the 
cur6  say,  then?  " 

"He  ees  say,  *  You  have  left  Marie's  house;  you 
will  not  marry  Baptiste;  where  else  can  you  go, 
Francesca?  '  And  1  ees  rip'ly,  '  I  am  going  over  the 
mountains  now,  to-day,  to  my  uncle  Kam-i-ah-kan, 
the  Yakima.' " 

"Over  the  mountains?  Do  you  mean  you  are 
starting  for  the  Cedar  River  trail  to  the  Pass?  Now, 
alo.  e,  with  the  q)riiig  rains  and  sim  aa  the  winter 
snows?  " 

"  I  go  by  Cedar  River,  yes.  But  tc-night  I  stay 
to  lyee  Leschi's  camp,  and  it  ees  pos'ble  I  am  quick 
'nough  to  go  with  his  NisquaUien  who  go  over  the 
mountains  to  the  beeg  council  of  .  he  Governor.  But 
I  am  not  'fraid,  and  Skookum  ees  have  the  long  wind. 
Once  he  ees  swim  Snoqualmie;  and  that  tam  Bap- 
tiste ees  bring  him  to  me  from  Kam-i-ah-kan,  he  ees 
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cross  the  gre't  Columbia,  merci,  where  two  fine  hones 
of  Vancouver  sokUers  ees  be  drown'." 

"Skookum  is  a  fine  little  horse."  Haworth's 
glance  moved  to  the  spotted  pony.  "  I'U  warrant 
he  was  sired  by  an  Arabian,  roimded  out  of  some  old 
hidalgo's  herd,  far  southward;  or,  perhaps,  he  was 
even  foaled  there,  on  some  Spanish  rancho.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  stay  there,  Frwacesca,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Yakimas?  " 

"  I  dcxnt  know  'bout  that,  Billee,  for  sure.  Mebbe 
Kam-i-ah-kan  doant  want  me.  He  doant  ever  see 
me.  He  ees  just  hear  Baptiste  spik  little  'bout  me, 
sometams,  whoi  he  ees  go  to  the  Yakima  for  Hudscm 
Bay  Compwiee.  That  ees  how  he  ees  happeen  send  me 
Skookum,  my  little  horse.  And  Baptiste  ees  tell 
me  those  Yakimas  ees  diCfrunt;  not  so  mooch  lak 
Nisqually  Indians,  but  smart,  and  rich  and  fine;  and 
no  tyee  ees  so  gre't  lak  my  uncle  Kam-i-ah-kan.  So, 
I  lak  see  him  <mce;  and,  Billee,  it  ees  poa'Ue  he  ees 
going  help  me  find  my  white  father." 

Haworth  turned  his  face,  looking  off  through 
trees.  After  a  moment  he  said,  "  He  was  a  soldier?  " 

"  Yes.  La  Framboise  ees  spik  'boot  tlAt; 
he  ees  beli've'it  ees  poe'ble  my  father  em  fine  aSuaett 
because  I  be'n  all  tam  so  diffrunt,  so  smart.  Sacr6, 
if  that  ees  true,  and  I  am  able  find  lum,  and  live 
some  Uttle  tam  to  his  house,  mebbe  I  learn  to  be  fine, 
lak  those  ladies  of  the  GovCTUor.  You  think  so, 
Billee?"  She  moved  a  step  towards  him,  eager, 
expectant,  "  You  bdi've  I  am  able,  yes?  " 

His  lipe  mofved,  iha{aiig  and  diacawBng  iroidk 
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A  flush  rose  and  died  in  his  face.  "  Of  course/'  he 
stammered  at  last,  "  of  oourae.  Only —  if  he  should 

be  — like  that  — a  great  man  —  wouldn't  it  better 
to  let  him  find  you?  I  know  you  are  the  brightest, 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  settlements,  but  — well  — 
what  does  Father  La  Framboise  say?  " 

The  brightness  went  out  of  her  face;  she  drew  hov 
self  strwght.  "  He  ees  say  mebbe  so  fine  officier 
ees  going  be  'shame  my  Indian  blood.  But  I  rip'ly, 
'  Mon  p6re,  you  forget  'bout  my  mother  was  a  Ya- 
kima; not  some  poor  Nisqually  squaw.'  Then  he 
ees  speak  mooch  I  doant  un'stand  and  ees  call  me 
'  Thou  Fu^brandl '  And  when  he  ees  feenish  I  ees 
say,  '  But  leesten,  mon  pSre;  you  forget  my  fathor 
doant  ever  see  me.  It  ees  pos'ble  he  doant  know 
'bout  me,  for  sure.  He  was  gone  long  tam  when  I 
came  so  small  papoose  by  those  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains. Mebbe  he  doant  know  how  my  mothor  ees 
die  in  the  snow  by  the  trail.  It  ees  pos'ble  he  came 
back  to  look  for  her  and  was  not  able  find  her.' " 

Her  Up  trembled;  a  sudden  mist  softened  her  eyei', 
she  looked  off  across  the  stream. 

"  And  then?  "  said  Haworth  breaking  the  pause. 

"  Then  the  our^  ees  speak  diffrunt.  He  ees  say, 
'Go,  then,  my  daughter;  ask  Kam-i-ah-kan  who 
ees  your  white  father.  And  the  Gre't  Spirit  go  with 
you.'  And  he  meks  the  sign  of  cross,  and  holds  his 
hands  so  —  and  I  fed  in  me,  right  'way,  the  heart  of  a 
man." 

She  lifted  her  noble  head.  Her  face  settled  in  pur^ 
pose,  high  resolve.  She  moved  a  few  steps  towards 
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her  horse  and  stopped,  looking  baek  at  Haworth. 
"  I  can't  be  nun  to  the  c(mymt,  Billee;  and  I  can't 

be  no-'count  half-breed  girl  to  the  camp  of  the  poor 
Nisquallies.  Sacr6,  no.  I  must  be  white,  all  white, 
and  live  to  my  father's  house,  or  I  stay  to  the  co'n- 
try  of  the  Yakimas,  to  be  Klickitat."  She  paused  and 
the  Indian  in  her  wakoied.  Instantly  die  was 
transformed.  "You  un'stand,  ^llee,  Klickitat. 
All  KUckitat." 

Haworth  shivered.  He  was  brave,  as,  in  those 
times  all  men  of  the  Northwest  must  be,  but,  in  his 
bri^  career,  he  had  learned  scnnething  of  the  measure 
<A  Klickitat  wickedness.  The  bare  meaning  of 
the  word,  appUed  to  fierce  bands  of  Indians  who 
made  sudden  swoops  over  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
in  attacks  on  the  quieter  coast  dwellers,  was  rob- 
bers; and  there  came  over  the  boy,  looking  into 
Franeesca's  face,  the  ^palling  edgnifiauice  of  white 
intelligence  coupled  with  Klickitat  cupidity. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said  quickly,  "  no.  You  think  so, 
but  when  the  time  came  it  would  be  impossible; 
the  white  is  too  strong,  too  fine  in  you.  Francesca, 
think.  I  have  told  you,  often,  you  are  fairar  tiian  the 
Sefioritas  I  knew  at  Monterey.  Why,  among  them 
you  would  seem  pale.  And,  after  all,  your  father, 
if  he  once  saw  you,  must  acknowledge  you.  In 
spite  of  everything  he  couldn't  help  loving  you. 
Wait,  Francesca,  listen."  She  halted  in  unoertamty. 
He  moved  nearer  and  laid  his  hand  cm  bar  ann.  "See 
here,  see  here,  I  want  to  show  you  my  guitar. 
I  doubt  you  ev&  saw  <Hie,  and,  ever  since  I  left  the 
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Post,  I've  been  casting  al  out  for  an  excuse  to  turn  off 
to  Frmch  Marie's  and  show  you  the  instrument. 
Come,  Francesca,  I  may  not  see  you  again  tot  mcmths; 

stay  just  ten  minutes  more." 

She  allowed  him  to  draw  her  back  to  the  seat  on 
the  cedar  trunk.  The  heat  in  her  iace  went  out 
and  she  watched  him,  with  growing  interest,  while 
he  walked  to  his  horse  and  unstrapped,  from  be- 
hind the  saddle,  the  green  bag  ccmtaining  the 
guitar. 

"  I  found  it  waiting  for  me  at  the  Post,"  he  said 
returning  to  his  place.  "  It  belonged  to  the  Sefiora 
I  knew  so  well,  while  I  spent  those  two  years  study- 
ing mathematics  with  the  priests  at  Monterey.  She 
had  sent  it  North  by  a  Nez  Perce  Indian,  and  it  was 
forwarded  from  their  mission  by  Baptiste,  when  he 
came  home  from  his  last  trip  to  the  upper 
Columbia." 

While  he  spoke  he  drew  off  the  cover,  and,  opening 
the  case,  lifted  the  prize  to  his  knee.  Francesca 
watched  him,  leaning  forward  a  Uttle,  in  wonder, 
while  he  tuned  the  strings. 

"  The  Sefiora,"  he  contmued  ttiou^tfuDy,  "  wrote 
that  she  had  little  use  for  the  instrumrat,  now;  it 
was  meant  for  the  young  and  happy.  But  she  is  not 
old,  Francesca;  I  am  surprised  at  that  letter,  and 
that  she  could  part  with  this  guitar.  She  loved  it; 
and  she  played  and  sang  immensely  well.  It  was  she 
who  tau^t  me.  But  —  do  you  know?  —  I  had  onfy 
to  take  it  in  my  hMids  i^un,  and  tiiey  caughj  the 
trick,  directly." 
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The  measure  swdled  thrmi^  the  thicket,  and  hk 
voice,  a  pleaong  t^or,  gf^ily  took  up  the  words: 

"list,  twin  be  well  for  thee,  IM  while  I  tdl  for  tbea, 

What  magic  spell  for  thee  I  have  in  store. 
Art  can  not  make  it,  doubt  can  not  shake  it, 
Yet  but  once  break  it  I    Twill  heal  no  morel 
No,  twill       no  more!  No,  'twill  heal  no  mon\ " 

The  ffA  listened,  breathless,  and  he  watched  h^,  a 
half-smile  on  his  lips,  to  the  end  of  the  song: 

"  Us  a  nxb  talisman,  so  wondrous  powerful, 

That  in  one  hour  full  health  will  restore. 
Worlds  would  not  buy  it.  Come,  love,  do  try  it, 
I  only  adc  thee  try  and  no  more." 

"  So,  you  like  it,  Francesca.  I  knew  you  would. 
But  that  was  not  one  of  the  S^ora's  songis.  It  k  a 
new  one  I  learned  of  Was  Luda,  while  I  was  at  the 
garrison.  There  was  a  ball  on  board  the  Decatur, 
down  in  the  harbor,  and,  when  we  were  tired  of 
dancing?,  we  took  the  instrument  out  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  forward  deck.  You  should  hear  her;  even  the 
Senora  hadn't  tiiat  touch,  and  her  voice — her  vobe 
made  me  think  oi  a  ycNmg  thrush." 

His  hand  trailed  over  the  strings,  repeating  the 
final  measure;  then  his  glance  moved  absently 
through  the  trees,  and  the  guitar  rested  an  interval 
idly,  on  his  knee. 

"  She  is  so  fur;  I  did  not  know  a  woman  could  be 
so  beautiful  until  that  first  day  I  saw  her."  His 
look  returned,  and  meeting  Francesca's,  he  shook  his 
handsome  head.   "  It  was  at  Cowlitz  landing,  and 
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die  was  coming  with  her  mother,  up  from  the  Colum- 
Iha  in  the  OoveniOT's  canoe,        I  did  not  see  her, 

directly;  Baptiste  was  at  the  bow  paddle,  and  his 
big  shoulders  hid  her.  I  was  having  trouble,  too, 
with  the  horses.  Baldy  bolted  and  shook  his  pack, 
and,  for  a  moment,  Bamabee  refused  to  round  him 
in.  It  was  then  she  laughed,  a  laugh  to  turn  a 
man's  head,  uid  the  canoe  swinging  broadside, 
I  saw  her  there  amidships,  the  late  sun  on  her,  a 
woman  of  light,  of  snow:  a  wmnan  to  make  a  man 
dream." 

He  laughed  softly,  and  flushing,  half-ashamed  of 
the  sentiment,  nm  his  fingers  again  over  the  swings. 
Presently  he  found  another  accompanimoit  and 
began  to  sing: 

*'  The  sun  shines  bright  on  the  old  Kentucky  hom^ 
The  old  Kentucl^  home  so  far  away." 

And  again  Francesca  listened,  Imathless;  her 

^es  seemed  to  gather  depth.  It  was  as  though  the 
sleeping  soul  in  her  stirred.  The  refrain  ran  along  the 
bluff  and  died  in  distant  hemlock  reaches.  "  So, 
you  like  that,  too,  Francesca;  and  even  better  than 
the  other.  Well,  it's  a  favorite  d  mine.  Perhaps, 
because  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  stories  of  Ken- 
tucky, when  I  was  a  little  fellow  and  she  held  me 
on  her  lap.  I  can't  remember  her  in  any  way  but 
that.  And  Kentucky  was  her  home." 

He  repeated  the  chorus  gently,  and  laid  the  in- 
strument m  her  arm.  "  Try  it,"  he  sauL  "  Try  it; 
the  trick  is  eaqr." 
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She  held  the  guHw  merently,  listening  with 
eritical  ear,  while  her  dim  brown  fingers  sought  the 
notes.  And  Haworth,  leaning  towwds  her,  hummed 

slowly: 

"  Then  weep  no  nune,  my  lady;  weep  no  iuotb  to-day, 
For  we'll  sing  one  song  of  the  dd  Kentndqr  home, 
The  dd  Kentadqr  home  so  far  away." 

"  You  have  it,"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  You  have 

it.  But  you  have  the  gift,  Francesca;  music  was 
bom  in  you.  And  you  must  have  an  instrument 
of  your  own.  Yes,  and  when  my  father  sends  me 
down  again  to  the  Post,  and  he  will  need  suppKes 
soon  for  the  mm  he  is  putting  to  work  on  the  new 
military  road,  I  shall  ask  the  factor  to  order  a 
guitar  for  you,  straight  from  Quebec." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  turned  her  face  to  him 
ir  -ningled  incredulity  and  delight.  "  Oh,  Billee," 
';er  voice  vibrated  a  softer  note,  "  you  eee  be 
rtwn  so  good  to  me.  But  byme  by,  when  you  ees 
find  me  to  my  father's  house,  you  ees  going  see  I  learn 
to  play  this  muteek  fine;  mebbe  I  am  able  to  sing, 
too,  lak  that  yo'ng  thrush." 

She  gave  hhn  the  mstrument  aiul  moved  in  haste 
to  her  horse.  She  carried  her  head  high,  and  the  fine 
resolve  again  transfigured  her  face. 

Haworth  gathered  the  neglected  luncheon  into 
his  box,  and,  adding  to  it  from  his  saddlebag,  strapped 
it  to  one  of  her  laden  baskets.  "  There  is  your  veni- 
son untouched,"  he  said;  "  and  boiled  ham  with  a 
tin  of  biscuits  from  the  Post.  You  will  need  more 
on  the  long  traU,  but  Tyee  Leechi  will  help  you." 
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"Merci,  Billee,  cloeh  tillicum;"  and  she  added, 
her  voice  falling  to  almost  a  whisper,  "  It  ees  not  yoo 
ees  going  be  'shame,  sometam,  of  Fianoesea;  for 

sure,  no." 

"I,  ashamed  of  you?  Why,  I'm  proud  of  you. 
Don't  you  know  that?  "  He  moved  a  Uttie  to  look 
up  into  her  face.  A  sudden  pity  softened  his  own. 
"Fiancesca,  little  eomrade"  —  and  obeying  bis 
impulse  he  reached  and  taking  her  face  between  his 
pahns,  drew  it  down  and  kissed  her  —  "  good-lqr 
and  —  good  luck." 

He  stepped  aside.  The  color  surged  to  her  temples ; 
her  lashes  fell  Then  she  spoke  to  her  horse,  aiul  he 
hrcke  into  his  easy  Iqpe,  moving  in  the  direction  ot 
the  Indian  village. 
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A  RIDING  -  LESSON  AND  A  WAOER 

LUCIA  drew  in  her  horse  and,  throwing  the 
Lieutenant  a  glance  over  her  shoulder,  leaned 
back  lightly  in  her  saddle  and  laughed  and  laughed. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  as  the  gray  troop  horse  lunged  to  ft 
stop  beside  El  Gapitaii,  and  the  young  officer,  httdeM, 
was  given  a  momeDt  to  gather  breath,  "  how  can 
I  hope  to  ever  make  a  cavalr  •  man  of  you?  Do  you 
think  Trumpeter  is  a  sh-ip's  boat?  "  she  added  with 
fresh  trills  of  merriment,  "  that  <M  murt  lit  Hka 
a  sailor  in  a  swdl,  holding  your  bndle  fike— »  pair 
—  <rf  o-ars?  " 

.  The  Lieutenant  shifted  the  rein  wholly  to  his  left 
hand  and,  watching  Trumpeter's  ears  warily,  drew 
out  his  handkerchief  and  hastily  wiped  his  brow. 
"But  I'm  learning,  Miss  Lucia,"  he  said  and  set 
his  square  jaw,  "I'm  learning.  I  know  ahready 
that  he  won't  turn  to  starboard  if  I  bear  to  port." 

Her  horse  wheeled  and  her  glance,  moving  over 
the  trail  that  cut  a  swathe  through  the  green  Ifis- 
quaUy  plain,  rested  on  a  dark  blot.  "  Then,"  she  said, 
with  sudden  and  sweet  gravity,  "you  should  find 
it  e^y  to  ride  back  and  pick  up  your  cap." 

But  the  Ideutenant  did  not  hurry.    Her  lids 
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drooped  »  little,  and  the  kog  eurUng  ImIim  hid  the 
meaning  in  her  eyee,  but  ihe  oo»Ud  not  altogether 

oootrol  the  cu  -ve  of  her  beautiful  short  upper  lip. 
She  mocked  him;  he  was  sure  of  it,  but,  even  then, 
from  the  top  of  her  wilful  head  to  the  hem  of  her 
green  riding  skirt,  she  was  the  most  alluring  Int  of 
womanhood  that  ever  had  held  his  glance.  The 
wind,  drawing  from  the  unseen  harbor,  beyond  the 
narrowed  timber  belt,  blew  a  loose  spiral  of  blond 
hair  across  her  face.  She  brushed  it  aside.  "  Billy 
Haworth,"  she  added,  and  gave  him  a  covert  look, 
"can  turn  Bamabee  in  a  fladi,  and  eateh  that 
sombrero  of  his  before  it  touches  the  ground.  But 
he  is  the  best  horseman,  the  finest  figure  —  " 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  finish 
of  that  tribute  to  anoth-^r  man.  He  pulled  the  troop 
horse  around  and  started  back  for  his  cap.  iRida 
sat  watching  him.  The  luridng  imps  of  mischief  rose 
and  danced  openly  in  her  eyes.  She  allowed  the  young 
officer  to  reach  the  place,- but,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, while  he  lumbered  cautiously  over  Trumpet  v's 
side  to  pick  up  the  cap,  she  touched  El  Capitan  lightly 
and  bore  down  at  a  gallop.  Instantly  the  troop 
horse  waa  off,  leading  the  way  to  the  garrison,  while 
the  Lieutenant,  unhorsed,  gathered  himself  up  from 
the  trail. 

Lucia  made  a  aetour  axound  him  through  the  tall 
grass,  and  drew  in  El  Capitan  once  more.  "  Oh," 
G^e  cried,  betweoi  ripples  oi  laughter,  "  if  you  could 
only  see  yourself  as  I  —  do.  You  are  the  funnaieBt  — 
the  funni-est  —  bundle  —  (ma  horse." 
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Tbe  UntteoMit  bruiiMd  »  flreftk  d  damp  mO 
from     trouaer's  kg  and  drew  hit  fine  frame  erect. 

"  rm  not  on  a  hone,  now,  Miss  Lucia,  and  I  prob- 
ably won't  be  for  some  time."  He  shook  his  head 
and  his  glance  moved  to  the  travelling  troop  horse, 
makmg  still  for  the  distant  barrack*.  "I  hope 
Trumpeter  won't  ^ve  thai  old  sefgeant  trouble." 

"  Oh,  you  can  trust  Trumpeter  to  go  straij^t  to 
the  stables,  but  I'm  afraid  Walters  will  never  let 
you  mount  his  horse  again;  he's  the  crustiest  old 
grenadier  in  the  army.  It's  too  bad,"  she  added,  with 
elusive  sympathy,  "when  father's  chaiiger  won't 
so  much  as  allow  you  to  set  a  foot  in  the  sturup." 

"  But  he  will,  Miss  Lucia;  yes,  in  time,  he  will. 
And  if  I  can't  have  Trumpeter  to-morrow,  I'll  find 
another  horse.  I'll  ride  in  the  end,  if  it  leaves  every 
mount  in  the  company  demcnralised." 

"  But,  now,  you  must  walk."  Lucia's  bead  tipped 
upward  so  that  the  lashes  veiled  her  eyes,  and  she 
went  on  with  suspiciously  sweet  gravity,  "  It's  about 
four  miles  to  the  harbor,  taking  the  cut  through 
the  timber,  and  three  back  to  the  garrison." 

The  Lieutenant  underrtood.  She  was  luring  bim 
to  tramp  back  at  once,  on  the  heels  of  Trumpeter, 
and  brave  out  the  barracks  ridicule.  "  But,"  he 
answered  easily,  "  we  must  be  much  nearer  the  trad- 
ing post;  we  saw  the  stockade  clearly,  just  before  we 
came  uuder  range  dt  those  trees."  He  paused, 
squaring  his  shoulders  on  the  garrison  and  the  van- 
ishing  horse,  to  look  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Nis- 
qually,  hiddai,  at  tbe  mmnent,  behind  a  clun^ 
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of  firs.  All  around,  at  wide  intervals,  the  big  spaces 
were  broken  by  these  trees,  rising  like  single  sentries, 

oftener  grouping  like  an  advance  guard  of  the  bat- 
talions that  encircled  the  great  plain.  "  And,"  he 
went  on,  "  we  started  for  the  Post,  you  remember. 
We  wanted  to  see  those  fine  silver  fox  peltries,  that 
voyageur  Baptiste  said  had  been  brought  down 
by  Northern  Indians.  We  started,  Miss  Lucia,  and  " 
—  his  glance  returned  and  he  smiled  —  "  it's  my 
way  to  keep  on," 

"  Come  then,"  she  answered,  and  tvuned  her  horse; 
"  and  if  Billy  Haworth  hasn't  started  for  the  Naches 
trail,  I'll  coax  him  to  lend  you  Bamabee." 

The  Lieutenant  had  seen  the  young  thoroughbred. 
Not  a  week  ago,  on  the  barracks  square,  he  had  seen 
Haworth  keep  his  saddle  through  some  intricate 
maneuvres;  and  the  officer  had  told  himself  the 
horse  was  as  full  of  caprice,  as  undependable,  as 
this  spirited  woman;  but  he  strode  forward  at  El 
Capitan's  neck  in  silence,  and  let  the  taunt  go. 

"  Walking,"  she  said  presently,  "  walking  is  the 
best  exercise  for  a  naval  man.  It  tones  all  the  muscles 
evenly;  keeps  down  his  weight."  She  cunningly 
put  her  horse  to  a  pace,  but  instantly  the  Lieutenant 
caught  the  bridle  and  pulled  him  in.  "  All  the  older 
officei-s  grow  top-heavy,"  she  went  on.  "  When  I 
think  of  one  of  them,  bearing  down  a  ballroom,  like 
a  ship  staggering  under  full  sail,  I'm  determined  never 
to  marry  into  the  navy." 

El  Capitan  broke  again,  but  again  the  Lieutenant 
was  ready  awkwardly  yet  effectually,  to  draw  him 
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down.   "  But  you  will,  fifiss  Lucia,"  and  he  smiled 

up  into  her  face;  "  I  swear  you  will." 

"  Take  care,"  she  sai"',  iind  'ner  eyes  flashed  wide; 
"  no  one  in  all  the  gar  ^on  says  that,  to  me.  I  do 
as  I  will,  and  it's  alway  s  —  the  line  cpected." 

"But  you  will  many  iubO  the  navy,"  he  per- 
sisted; "  You  will,  Miss  Lucia,  and  —  within  a  year." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  cried  with  glowing  heat.  "  I 
wager  —  I  wager  El  Capitan  against  the  best  silver 
fox  peltry  at  Nisqually,  I  will  not  many  into  the 
navy." 

distantly  he  raised  his  hand  to  clasp  hers  in  agree- 
ment. "  But  I  make  it  two  of  those  peltries,  Miss 
Lucia;  I'm  told  El  Capitan  is  a  good  horse." 

At  this  the  derision  bubbled  again  to  her  lips. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  you  are  the  rashest  man  I  ever 
knew.  You  can  never  hope  to  pay  your  debts,  unless 
you  look  for  promotion  and  —  better  pay." 

The  amusement  went  out  of  the  Lieutenant's  face. 
"  When  opportunity  knocks  I  shall  not  be  sleeping. 
I  may  even  go  to  meet  it  half-way.  And  I  hope. 
Miss  Lucia"  —  his  voice  shodc  a  little — "I  hope 
it  will  come  soon." 

"  How  can  it?  Anchored  at  Steilacoom  harbor, 
or  cruising  along  the  villages  of  ..he  miserable  Nis- 
quallies.  What  a  pity  — "  Again  her  manner 
changed;  her  eyes,  meeting  his,  softorad  with  duaive 
sympathy.  "What  a  pity  you  chose  ^ta  navy. 
Think.  If  you  were  only  in  the  cavalry  you  might 
ride  to  meet  that  opportunity  to-morrow,  any  day, 
among  the  fierce  Cayuses  or  Yakimas.   But  here,  on 
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the  quarter-deck  of  the  Decatur,  a  hundred  miles 
from  danger,  and  with  that  breastwork  between!" 

She  finished  with  an  expressive  gesture  backward, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  stretching 
above  the  eastern  timbor  belt  a  mighty  barricade, 
and  her  horse,  startled  by  the  movement,  sprang 
and  settled  into  a  canter;  but,  rounding  the  clump 
of  firs,  Lucia,  herself,  drew  rein.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Francesca,  on  her  way  from  the  Nisqually 
village  to  the  tepees  of  the  Yaldmas,  stopped  at  the 
junction  <^  a  by-path,  and  backed  her  spotted  pony 
to  give  the  other  rider  room. 

She  said  a  soft  "  Clahowya,"  then  flushing,  sud- 
denly ashamed  of  the  Indian  word,  added  hastily, 
*'  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle.    Monsieur,  bon  jour." 

It  was  the  Lieutenant,  who,  having  overtake  the 
horse,  answered  the  salutation.  His  look  rested  on 
her  face  in  surprise.  But  Francesca  gave  him  Uttle 
attention.  She  watched  Lucia,  shyly  curious,  with 
a  growing  pleasure,  almost  reverence,  in  her  eyes. 

Lucia  passed  her  with  a  swift  side  ^ance,  but  pree- 
oitly,  while  Francesca  rode  on,  skirting  the  trees, 
she  turned  in  her  saddle  to  send  back  a  scrutinizing 
look.  "  That  must  be  the  girl  Billy  Haworth  told 
me  about,"  she  said.  "  She  rides  a  spotted  pony 
with  Arabian  points;  and  she  is  pretty,  yes,  for  a 
half-Indian,  she  is  pretty.  Ymi  ^ink  m  too,  Limi- 
tenant?  " 

"  Pretty,  Miss  Lucia,  is  hardly  the  word.  I've 
seen  beauties  along  the  Mediterranean  who  must 
have  given  her  the  palm."     He  walked  on  at  the 
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neck  of  the  horse.  "  Jove,"  he  added  after  a  moment, 
"  if  that  girl  has  Indian  blood  in  her  veins,  it  must 
be  different  from  any  I  b've  seen  on  Puget  Sound. 
I  had  sooner  believe  her  Spanish.  But  she  spoke  in 
French;  who  is  she?  " 

Lucia  auted  her  brows.  'M^don't  know  her,"  she 
answered  coolly.  "  I  nevi^f  saw  har  before;  but  I 
thmk  she  is  a  giii  they  call  Francesca.  Her  father, 
I  have  heard,  was  a  soldier;  her  mother  a  Yakima 
squaw." 

They  moved  on  in  silence.  The  lieutenant's 
glance  was  directed  straight  ahead,  wh^  the  trading 
post,  across  another  grassy  stretch,  rose  against 
a  background  of  forest.  Lucia  also,  from  her  higher 
position,  watched  indifferently  the  bulging  upper 
story  of  the  massive  octagonal  fort  that  overtopped 
the  stockade. 

"It  baffles  me,"  the  Ueutoiant  exclaimed  at 
test,  and,  diaking  his  head,  he  smiled  up  at  Lucia 
once  more.  "It's  mighty  strange,  but  she  —  that 
girl  we  just  passed  —  reminds  me  of  some  one  I've 
known;  yet  I  can't  remember  who  or  whgan," 
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FRANCESCA  halted,  breathing  her  horse  on  a 
breadth  of  level.  All  around  her  the  mountains 
pushed  their  heads  and  shoulders  above  the  timber 
belt  and  lifted  mighty  fingers  in  perpetual  menace, 
out  of  glaciers  and  snow.  Hie  Pass,  which  stretched 
behind  her  a  winding  ameth3rst  vista,  still  narrowed 
before  her,  a  thread  of  way.  Under  the  spring 
thav.  the  trail  was  fast  becoming  a  chain  of  alternate 
morass  <*nd  pitfall.  Frost  bound  the  heights  by  night 
and,  melting  at  midday,  ,  drilled  and  spMt  the  rock, 
creating  avalanches;  while  numbwless  livukts, 
gushing  down  precipitous  slopes,  undermined  and 
honeycombed  the  winter  snow-drifts.  Sometimes 
the  sound  of  a  cataract,  cutting  its  granite  flume, 
broke  the  great  silence,  and  rang  from  cliff  and  spur 
a  multiplied  bombardment. 

Skookum  pushed  (m  pluckily,  with  muzzle  low, 
picking  foothold,  eager  as  his  rider  to  overtake  the 
small  company,  travelling  to  the  Governor's  council, 
that  she  had  been  too  late  to  join  at  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. In  spongy  places  she  saw  tiie  fresh  moccadn 
tracks  of  the  nmners,  and  the  ho<rf  j^ts  <rf  the 
ponies,  in  ice-coated  i^iaUows,  had  not  yet  leased 
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over.  At  last  she  gained  the  divide.  The  sun,  low 
in  the  West,  dipped  slowly  behind  a  ragged  shoulder, 
and  the  gorge  below  her  filled  with  an  Alfnoe  ^ow. 
Then,  suddenly,  not  half  a  mile  away,  against  the 
black  front  of  a  butte,  she  counted  three  swift- 
moving  figures. 

They  were  the  last  of  the  band  <rf  l^ualUes.  An- 
other moment  and  they  passed  beyond  the  sharp 
outline  <rf  the  cliff  and  were  gone.  She  hurried 
on,  making  short  cuts  where  she  could  to  avoid  the 
windings  of  the  trail,  and  Skookum,  striking  the  down 
grade,  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  a  repeated  neigh. 
But  presently  he  floundered  throu|^  a  bog  and  set 
his  forefeet  on  yielding  snow.  He  tried  again,  strug- 
gled, made  the  bank  and  moved  cautiously  out  on 
the  field,  which  filled  the  defile  between  narrowing 
walls.  Finally  he  halted,  threw  his  head  in  remon- 
strance, wheeled,  obeyed  the  nan  rductantfy,  feeling 
step  by  step,  and  saddoify  swung  baek. 

Francesca  dismounted  and,  going  the  length  of 
her  bridle,  alternately  coaxed  on  and  upbraided  him. 
"Charco,  Skookum,  charco.  Ees  you  so  mooch 
'fraid  we  lose  the  trail  of  those  Nisqually  cayuses? 
D(»nt  you  see  ?re  ees  going  to  catch  them  quicker 
'cross  this  snowT  Skookum,  Skookum,  doanl  be 
cross.  C8iarco.  Charco." 

The  pony  gathered  himself  and  jumped.  In  the 
same  instant  Francesca  dropped  the  bridle  to  spring 
out  of  his  way.  The  crust  broke  undw  the  horse's 
wdght  and  he  f^,  down,  down,  striking  tte  rocky 
wash  of  a  hiddn  rtream. 
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The  giri  sank  on  her  knees  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 
"  Skookum,"  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  affection  and 
fear.  "  Skookum,  mon  tenas  cayusp  (my  little  hone). 

Oh,  Skookum." 

The  pony  moved,  struggled  half  up,  and  sank 
back.  The  icy  torrent  washed  his  side.  She  got  to 
her  feet  and  running,  leapmg  where  she  must,  made 
her  way  down  to  the  end  of  the  field  and  found  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Its  arch  dropped  low  in  places, 
but  she  pushed  up  between  huge  boulders  that  pil- 
lared the  snow  roof,  around  others  that  dammed 
the  current  m  cascades,  and  at  last  reached  the  horse. 
"Skookum,"  she  entreated,  "you  can't  be  hurt 
mooch.  Skookum,  mon  tenas  cayuse,  you  must  not 
—  die!" 

Tears  rained  down  her  face,  but  she  stooped,  over 
moccasms  in  water,  and  freed  him  of  his  pack;  and 
taking  the  bit,  coaxed  and  scolded  him  up.  A  long, 
deep  hurt  opened  on  his  flank;  still  he  was  able  to 
stand,  and  presently  took  ^  few  steps.  She  laid  her 
cheek  a  moment  on  his  neck.  "So,  Skookum,  it 
ees  you  un'stand  all  tam.  Sacr6,  yes,  but  I  ees  make 
you  come." 

One  basket  had  berai  crushed  under  the  pony  and 
she  quickly  separated  its  contents,  discarding  what 
she  must.  The  remahiing  one,  together  with  her 
blankets,  she  took  on  her  shoulders,  placing  the  woven 
carrying  strap,  squaw-wise,  on  her  forehead,  and 
urged  the  pony  slowly  down  the  tunnel.  The  wet 
load  drenched  her;  she  splashed  m  ice-water  s<Hnetimes 
to  her  knees;  and  she  was  forced  to  halt  repeatedly, 
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while  Skookum's  shaking  legs  gave  under  him  and 
he  dropped  his  munle  to  the  mak.  So,  finally,  she 
groped  her  way  out  into  the  open. 

The  wind  piping  through  the  defile  was  sharp 
with  frost.  It  sti^ened  her  wet  clothing,  but  she 
coaxed  Skookum  a  little  farther  to  the  shelter  of 
Bome  scrubby  pines,  the  first  ranks  of  the  trees. 
Then,  while  twilight  lingered,  she  hurried  to  gather 
dead  branches  and  kindled  a  camp-fire.  And  on  the 
windward  side  she  laced  other  Umbs  in  a  rude  cir- 
cular frame,  spreading  over  it  one  of  the  blankets. 
It  held  the  heat  and,  for  m  interval,  steam  fnm  the 
drying  wod  poured  through  the  small  «itrance  in 
a  cloud. 

Skookum  was  bedded  where  this  wickiup  made  a 
partial  windbreak,  and,  searching  in  the  basket  for 
a  bundle  of  herbs,  she  brewed  a  liniment  for  his  hurt. 
Hie  ni^t  was  far  spent  when  she  left  him,  covered 
with  the  remaining  blanket,  and,  creeping  into  her 
shelter,  settled  herself  wearily,  her  head  pillowed 
on  her  arm,  her  feet  to  the  fire,  for  a  brief  rest.  At 
dawn  there  was  a  flurry  of  snow,  but  the  wintry 
sun,  peering  betwera  tndling  aids  ci  doud  into  ihe 
Pass,  found  bar  admonishing  the  pcmy,  cmce  mtxn, 
along  the  trail. 

"  Look,  Skookum,"  she  said  at  last.  "  You  see 
down  there  that  nice  Lac  of  Kitchelas?  So,  we  ees 
going  find  mooch  fine  grass  there,  and  stay  long 
tam  to  mi^e  you  strong.  Charco,  man  toias  eayus^ 
charco." 

Sit»  had  fpym      hope  of  overtaking  th'^  Nia* 
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qualliefl,  and,  when  she  drew  near  the  lake,  and, 

coming  to  a  small  stream,  found  the  embers  of  their 
camp-fire  on  the  bank,  she  picketed  her  horse  for 
the  promised  respite.  But  Skookum  refused  the 
new  grass  that  carpeted  the  sunny  open.  His  1^ 
doubled  under  him.  He  rolled  to  his  ^^ide. 

Francesca  bent  over  him  with  clouding  brows. 
She  dressed  his  hurt  again  with  the  liniment,  and, 
repeatedly,  while  she  cut  fresh  boughs  for  a  shelter, 
she  returned  from  the  thicket  to  speak  to  her  little 
horse.  AD  her  own  body  ached  from  her  exposure 
in  the  Pass,  and  finally,  wb%  she  had  completed 
her  bower,  setting  the  fir  branches  in  two  walls 
against  a  low  bluff  and  roofing  them,  she  went  to 
the  fire  and,  scattering  the  embers,  bared  several 
hot  rocks.  Over  these  she  constructed  the  frame  of 
a  wickiup,  more  finished  than  the  one  she  had  buiH 
in  the  Pass,  and,  covering  it  with  her  blankets,  she 
created  a  steam  by  pouring  water  on  the  stones. 

She  came  from  this  bath  fresh  and  glowing.  The 
stains  of  travel  were  removed  from  her  clothing, 
and  she  seated  herself  on  a  boulder  to  braid  her  hair. 
Unbound,  it  rippled  almost  to  the  gnnrnd.  It  had  the 
shine  of  satin  and  the  shade  of  velvet;  and,  presently, 
under  her  grooming,  it  took  burnished  tones  hinting 
of  copper  in  the  sun. 

Suddenly  ^e  arrested  her  stroke.  She  turned  her 
face  towards  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  lircenmg. 
The  next  moment  a  rider,  skirting  the  bar which 
broke  precipitously  there,  came  through  the  wood 
and  out  into  the  open.   The  brush  dropped  from 
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Francesca's  hand.  She  got  to  her  feet  in  wonder. 
She  never  had  seen  a  man  Uke  this  before.  He  sat 
his  mettlesome  brown  mount  without  a  saddle, 
guiding  him  by  a  single  ribbon  of  backsldn  ikd  arouod 
thejaw.  His  right  hand  closed  ovo' a  rifle  that  rested 
horizontally  back  of  the  withers;  behuid  him  the 
body  of  a  deer  wa^  thrown  across  the  horse  and 
secured  by  thongs.  Both  of  his  powerful  arms  were 
bare,  but  the  tawney  pelt  of  a  cougar,  newly  taken, 
was  flung  across  <me  shoulder.  lh»  other,  node  fitnn 
the  column  of  his  bead-encircled  neck,  was  the 
shoulder  of  an  athlete.  His  hair,  cut  in  a  short  fringe 
on  the  forehead,  was  divided  in  two  braids,  and  a 
solitary  hawk's  quill  overtopped  the  parting.  His 
features  were  sharply  cut;  his  eyes  were  tHriOiant, 
alert  But  he  passed  very  dose  to  the  giii  without 
seeming  to  see  her,  carrying  his  chin  high,  his  thin 
nostril  dilating  a  little,  and  rode  dir«)ctly  down  into 
the  ford. 

Three  other  hunters,  like  him  young,  all  finely 
pnqxntioned,  all  well  mounted,  fdkmed  hun.  And 

Francesca,  forgetting  tl  ^  usual  Chinook  "  Clahowya," 
stood  watching  them,  the  wonder  in  her  face  blending 
with  awe.  One  by  one  they  splashed  down  into  the 
stream,  on  over,  up  the  farther  bank  and  were  lost 
in  the  trees. 

Then,  pres^tly,  while  die  still  watched  that  point 
where  they  had  disappeared,  the  first  rider  returned. 
He  came  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
drawing  his  horse  in,  sat  motionless,  steadily  regard- 
ing her.    He  might  have  been  an  Apollo  in  bnnse. 
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His  gaze  held  Franoesoa'f.  Her  breftth  quiokened 

and  deepened;  the  color  came  and  went  in  her  face. 
When  the  wind  lifted  her  hair  with  a  swirl,  dropping 
it  again,  so  that  it  fell  all  about  her  hke  a  wonderful 
doak,  his  eyes  burned.  But  at  last  he  turned,  and, 
as  siloitl^  as  he  had  cotae,  rode  away. 

Skookum  whinnied.  She  started  and  looked  at 
him.  He  was  on  his  feet,  and  he  repeated  the  call, 
going  the  length  of  his  picket  rope,  after  the  re- 
treating horse.  In  a  little  while  he  sought  the  new 
grass  and  began  to  browse. 

"  So,  Skookum,"  she  said,  "  so,  that  ees  good.  I 
be'n  so  mooch  'fraid  you  ees  hurt  inside.  I  ees  pray 
all  night  to  the  holy  mother,  bout  that,  and  sometams, 
when  I  am  tc^  mooch  scare',  I  ask  Tyee  Saghalee  to 
doant  let  ym  e."  She  paused,  drawing  close  to 
the  feedmg  pony.  "  And  now,"  die  added,  duddng 
her  head,  "  now  I  doant  know  if  it  ees  her,  or  Indian 
God  ees  leesten  best." 

She  started  bt  k  to  her. seat  on  the  rock,  and 
stooping  to  pici  ap  the  fallen  brush  resumed  her 
interrupted  work.  She  divided  her  hair  and  began 
to  weave  one  of  the  thick  braids.  Her  glance  moved 
across  the  stream  and  rested  on  the  place  where  the 
horseman  had  disappeared,  then,  after  a  moment, 
she  looked  up  in  the  other  direction,  where  the  Pass 
lifted,  a  darko'diade  of  purple  cutting  the  amethyst 
heights.  "But,  Skookum,"  she  said  with  final 
conviction,  "  it  ees  best  we  say  Aves  to  T^ee  Sa^^ialee, 
when  we  ees  feenish  hers." 


"  Hia  gaze  held  Francenca'i. 

PAOB  SB. 


IV 


TRE  TRAIL  OF  THB  BROWK  BOMB 

rriHAT  night  the  bower  against  the  bhjff  Hid  not 
J-  shelter  Francesca.  With  the  approach  of  twi- 
light she  lifted  her  paek  to  bar  dKmlden  and  myid 
the  Jaded  pony  down  into  the  stvcttm.  SkB  fnAtad 

up  the  current,  wading  where  she  must,  *Iaig 
herself,  where  she  could,  of  the  tops  of  nea.  /  .h- 
merged  boulders  which  formed  steppingnstones. 
When  a  wider  pool  or  a  rapid  forced  her  to  the  bank, 
she  chose  her  way  with  Mmi  pwcautkm  wl  wr- 
&ed  her  trail. 

At  last  she  came  into  a  small  pocket-like  canyon. 
The  brook,  flowing  from  some  hidden  snow-field, 
high  up,  plunged  in  a  double  cascade  over  the  cliff 
that  walled  the  pbee  in.  %e  eouki  go  no  farther, 
and,  {Hcke^  SkoAxmt  she  made  pieparallfm 
for  a  new  camp.  But  she  kindled  no  fire, 
and,  while  the  slow  Northern  twilight  lingered,  she 
continually  watched  the  eiitrance  of  the  gorge. 
Night  deepened;  the  e^ais  eame  big  aad  near  in 
tk  elear  atmoepbere;  still  she  waited,  seated  on 
a  rock  and  wrapped  in  her  blanket,  with  her  eyes 
tnmsd  in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Finally,  when 
she  stretched  her  tired  body  on  her  bed  of  bou^, 
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she  started  to  her  elbow  repeatedly,  listening,  and 
she  fell  asleep  with  her  rosary  in  her  hands. 

Night  passed.  The  sun  found  and  leisurely  searched 
that  little  pocket  <^  ihe  mountains,  and  vrmt  on  hu 
way;  long  shadows  reached  out  fnnn  the  cliff;  it 
was  hardly  mid-afternoon.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
pony  stopped  browsing.  He  tramped,  pulling  at 
his  lariat.  For  another  moment  he  stood,  head 
high,  sensitive  ears  playing,  and  looked  down  stream. 

Francesca  ran  to  him.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and,  almost  lifted  off  her  feet,  drew  his 
muzzle  in  a  great  clinging  clasp  against  her  breast. 
"Mon  Dieu,  Skookum,"  she  commanded  softly, 
"be  still." 

The  hone  swung,  shi^dng  her      but  his  nei^, 

weakened,  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 
He  tramped  again,  restlessly,  and  again  she  clung 
to  him  imtil  his  challenge  was  drowned  by  the  water- 
fall. Then  he  quieted  down,  and,  in  a  little  while, 
drq)ped  his  miuzle  race  more  to  the  springing  grass. 

That  second  night,  also,  Francesca  kindled  no 
fire.  She  kept  a  later  vigil;  not  in  stoic  patience, 
but  keying  herself  continually  to  her  need.  Some- 
times that  keen-edged  intuition,  inherited  from 
an  unknown  white  fcm^nother,  played  on  her  until 
her  whde  sensitive  young  body  tremUed,  aiMl 
under  her  blanket,  her  fingers,  telfing  the  rosary, 
closed  on  the  cross  in  a  tightening  grip.  But,  when 
at  last  she  slept,  she  gra£9)ed  her  camp  knife,  un- 
eheathed  in  her  hand. 

I^wn  came.  Another  dfty  dritgged  qdetly  to  a 
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dose.  Then,  on  the  third  morning,  she  ventured  a 
small  fire,  over  which  she  cooked  two  trout  that  she 
had  trapped  in  the  stream.  An  hour  later  she  left 
her  refuge.  She  followed  the  brook,  her  only  way 
out,  back  towards  the  mouth.  The  water  was  rising; 
in  low  places  it  was  running  through  the  undergrowth 
along  the  banks;  but  the  pony,  ahnost  recovered 
from  his  fall,  pushed  around  pluckily,  across  rough 
and  unbroken  ground,  until,  suddenly,  he  struck 
the  track  of  ahorse.  It  wound  heie  and  thoetiiroii^ 
the  chaparral,  doubling  aimlessly,  as  though  the 
rider  had  been  in  search  of  something,  or  else  un- 
certain of  his  course.  And,  from  the  brink  of  the 
overflow,  whNe  Skookum  had  picked  up  the  trail, 
it  returned  in  the  directicm  of  the  open,  irben  the 
road  from  the  Pass  dipped  to  the  ford. 

"Le  diable,"  she  exclaimed  softly,  "it  ees  lak 
I  beli've;  you  ees  call  the  brown  horse,  Skookum; 
you  ees  caJl  him  that  tam,  sacr6  yes;  but,  merci, 
he  doant  be  aUe  to  liear.'' 

The  pony  quickened  his  steps  and  brongjit  her 
swiftly  to  the  open.  Here,  undisturbed,  was  the 
frame  of  the  wickiup  which  she  had  built  over  the 
hot  stones  left  by  the  passing  NisquaUies.  No  other 
camp-fire  had  since  burned  in  the  place;  but,  in 
the  didtor  that  she  had  abandoned,  tiie  bed  of 
bouj^,  packed  down,  disordered,  diowed  idainfy 
the  stay  of  a  transient  lodger. 

She  hurried  on  across  the  ford,  and,  once  more  on 
a  beaten  trail,  Skookmn  broke  into  his  smart,  easy 
lope;  but  always  her  glance  moved  futor,  laS&ag 
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the  wood  around  her,  watching  every  curve  ahead. 

So,  ceaselessly  expectiog,  never  overtaking  that 
ambush  she  feared,  she  came  at  last  to  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  Yakima. 

In  level  reaches  the  river  waa  nmnmg  over  banks 
and  she  was  f(»eed  to  make  wkk  detours,  tnit  she 
followed  the  crystal  stream  out  through  the  foot- 
hills, down  past  the  beautiful  parks  of  pine,  and  saw, 
finally,  the  plains  of  eastern  Washington,  billowing 
gently  away  to  the  far  ramparts  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. The  sun  grew  steadily  warmer  and  every- 
where, in  the  springmg  grass  that  crowded  the  re- 
treating snows,  floweid  bloomed.  Where  the  bril- 
liant new  green  of  the  prairies  met  the  vivid  blue  of 
the  distant  heights  the  color  became  an  elusive 
violet  light.  And,  scattered  over  the  vast  natural 
pasture,  F^oesea  singed  cl&ufy  in  that  rare  at- 
mosphere the  numerous  feeding  bands  of  hmeoB, 
or  long-homed  Spanish  cattle  of  that  powerful 
nation,  of  which  her  uncle'  Kam4-ah-kan  was  the 
head. 

She  began  to  look  eagerly  for  the  first  tepees, 
but  a  great  olence  brooded  al(n^  the  Yakima.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  close  of  the  day,  tiie  ninth  since  die  hit 
the  Nisqually  village,  she  came  upon  a  small  en- 
campment of  old  men  and  squaws.  Here  she  learned 
tiiat  Kam-i-ah-kan  had  gone  to  the  Walla  Walla, 
where  the  allied  ^bes  woe  gathering  to  meet  Qov- 
emor  Stevens  in  council. 

Francesca  travelled  with  this  little  c(»npany, 
which  was  moving  slowly  in  the  wake  <d  the  muM- 
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tade,  as  fir  as  the  eroanng  of  the  Cdumbi&.  For 
the  fint  time  ahe  saw  the  tq>ee  oi  buffalo  akin 
made  into  a  flat  bundle,  containing  the  camp  outfit, 
and  launched  on  the  river.  She  was  given  a  place 
between  two  papooses,  with  a  third  in  her  lap,  and 
the  strange  raft  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  powerful 
hmw.  He  started  aftor  the  swimming  hard;  dw 
felt  the  bulk  heave  under  her  and  swing  evenly  into 
the  channel,  and  she  laughed.  "  Skookum,"  she 
called  to  the  pony,  who  loitered  suspiciously  on  the 
bank,  "  Skookum,  mon  tenas  cayuse,  charco." 

Sko(^cum  plunged  into  the  flood  and  fdkmed 
phickily  across.  After  a  brief  hah  Francesca  mounter 
and  hurried  on  alone.  In  a  little  while  she  came  into 
a  broad,  beaten  track.  A  party  of  Indians  rode  over 
a  knoll  and  turned  into  the  thoroughfare  far  in  ad- 
vance <^  her,  and,  at  intervals,  other  groups  appeared, 
onning  from  many  directioos,  but  dl  teavdlhig  the 
same  way  towards  the  Walla  Walla.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  she  drew  her  rein  on  a  bench 
overlooking  the  beautiful  valley.  The  mighty  cliffs, 
which  formed  the  gateway  of  the  Columbia  into 
the  mountains,  rose  duurp  and  deeply  Wue  against 
the  reddening  west;  and  bdow  bar,  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  she  saw  the  tributary  near  which  Governor 
Stevens  had  chosen  his  council  ground.  Willows 
and  cottonwoods  fringed  the  shores,  and  around  a 
stout  log  home,  which  contained  the  supplies  and 
Indian  goods,  were  ranged  bou^  huts  for  the  maU 
military  escort.  Nearer,  protected  by  a  knofl,  stood 
has  Exodlmoy's  quarters,  flanked     e  kifs  nmtio 
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pavilion,  improvised  for  a  banqueting  hall  for  the 
entertainment  ci  the  distingukhed  chiefs. 

Francesca's  eyes  missed  no  detail  of  the  white 
encampment;  she  was  even  able  to  single  out  the 
Governor's  figure  from  the  small  group  assembled 
on  the  knoll;  but  her  glance  moved  on  to  the  tepees 
b^ond,  which  stretched  an  unbrokoi  city  for  a  dis- 
tance ot  two  miles.  They  made  a  stnmg  and,  in 
the  red  sunset,  a  barbarously  picturesque  showing; 
and  when  her  look  returned  to  rest  on  that  small 
white  company,  the  surprise  in  her  face  changed  to 
chagrin.  "  Sacr^,  Skoc^um,"  she  exi^umed.  "  How 
ees  it  the  QovemOT  doant  Iving  i^enty  fine  soidiers? 
Those  Indians  ees  lak  see  all  those  nice  buttons  and 
fine  swords  and  mooch  good  guns.  Le  diable,  but  the 
old  chiefs  ees  going  be  cross  to  see  the  Governor  is 
Ining  so  small  crowd,  and  the  yo'ng  chiefs  ees  going 
laugh,  for  sure." 

Suddenly  a  shout  rang  behind  her,  and  die  wheded 
her  horse  out  of  the  course  of  an  oncoming  party. 
They  were  Indians,  naked  to  the  breech  clout,  and 
decked  gorgeously  with  feathers  and  trinkets,  but, 
like  the  company  iA  hunters  she  had  seen  near  the 
Pass,  thqr  ynan  aQ  athletes,  and  their  horses  had  been 
picked  from  thousands.  They  carried  the  large 
American  flag  which  was  presented  to  the  Nez  Perces 
for  help  and  friendliness  after  the  Whitman  mas- 
sacre, and  they  rode  in  swift  unisrai,  close  together, 
like  a  heroic  group  m  Iffvinse. 

They  passed  Pranc^a.  swung  down  from  the 
bench  and  up  the  knoU,  to  plant  the  ensign  b^ora 
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the  Governor.  Then  preeentiy  appeared  the  whole 
Nei  Perees  cavakaite;  a  Ihouaand  wairkmii  tiM 

flower  of  the  nation,  riding  at  a  gallop,  two  abreast, 
their  only  bridle  the  thin  buffalo  line  tied  around 
the  animal's  lower  jaw.  The  mounts,  which  were 
selected  not  only  for  their  strength  and  fine  action, 
but  (or  eingular  mariringB,  were  gaudily  painted  ba 
contrasting  shades,— bfoad  stripes  of  crimson  on 
white  coats,  yellow  or  white  on  black  or  bay, — 
while  their  nude  riders  also  were  ornamented  with 
brilliant  aiid  startling  designs.  Their  gay  feathers 
danced,  thdr  trinkets  and  great  diidds  fladied  in 
the  late  sun. 

Halting  and  forming  a  dng^  line  they  agam  ad- 
vanced at  a  gallop  and  stopped  below  the  knoll, 
while  the  head  chief,  accompanied  by  two  others, 
rode  slowly  up,  dismounted,  and  dtook  hands  witit 
tbeGovornor.  Many  sub-chiefii  fdlowed,  aft^  which 
the  whole  body  of  horsemen  dashed  at  full  gallop 
in  a  wide  circle  around  the  hillock;  breaking  suc- 
cessively from  one  flank  of  the  line,  firing  their  guns, 
brandishing  their  shields  with  fierce  shouts,  now 
(^r^ng  up  as  though  to  octermmate  '^e  pvty 
on  the  summit,  now  wheeling  back  with  wilder  action 
and  redoubled  whooping.  Then,  finally,  the  great 
force  rode  away  to  that  part  of  the  valley  reserved 
for  their  camp.^ 

Francesca  drew  a  full  breath.  "  Saer6,  Skodnnn," 

^The  Mahorit7  for  Umm  nfamioM  to  (ha  towty  cooimsUs  may 
b»  fond  ia  th«'*Lifi»fli  GwMnl  Hhum  L  StWiM,"  kf  bkaoa 
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8h0  aaid,  **  Baptiste  ees  spik  true;  these  IndianB  of 
prairie  ees  not  mooch  lak  those  pocnr  NisquaUieB." 

She  paused  a  thoughtful  moment  smoothing  the 
pony's  coat  under  her  hand.  "  Mebbe  you  ees  got 
to  have  some  paint  on  you,  Skookum,  but  I  lak  best 
to  see  you  nice  brown  and  white.  Hold  yourse'f 
proud,  mon  tenas  cayuse;  hold  yourse'f  proud." 

She  turned  the  pony  into  the  trail,  then  again 
dre'V  her  rein,  while  another  great  multitude  moved 
out  of  the  thoroughfare,  taking  a  shorter,  direct 
eut  to  ibe  camping  ground  of  the  Nes  Feroes.  It 
was  tiie  bdated  squaws,  who,  burdened  with  the 
camp  equipage  and  the  old  peof^  and  diildreik, 
hastened  on  to  set  up  the  tepees. 

They  trailed  off  into  the  twiUght.  The  Uttle  group 
oi  whites  disappeared  from  the  knolL  Then  suddenly 
a  great  londhiess  ovorwhdmed  Fraoceeca.  Kam4- 
ah4can  never  had  seen  her.  He  was  a  mighty  chief 
busy,  doubtless,  with  the  affairs  of  the  council.  His 
favorite  squaw  might  not  venture  now  to  disturb  him  ; 
surely  it  was  the  wrong  time  for  her  to  intrude. 
And  whoe  m  all  that  tented  city  should  she  look 
for  the  small  company  of  Nisquallies,  or  even  for  the 
band  of  friendly  Indians  she  had  met  on  the  Yakima? 
No  moment  smce  she  left  the  cabin  of  Marie,  no 
hour  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  had  she  more 
keealy  felt  her  isolation  than  when,  m  the  gathering 
darkness,  at  her  journey's  end,  she  kwked  down  on 
Ihe  barbarous  hof^  d  the  phun. 


V 


"  I  AM  rLTWa  HAWK  " 

HIS  Excellency  the  Governor  stood  before  the 
great  open  council  chamber  of  poles  and  boughs, 
watching  the  departure  of  his  courl»,  to  whom  he 
had  given  a  dkpatch  for  Qararal  Wod,  in  oomnuuid 
of  the  Pacific  troops  and  due  to  arrive  by  sea  from 
San  Francisco,  on  his  tour  of  inspection  to  Uie  lower 
Columbia. 

A  few  steps  from  His  Excellency,  General  Palmer, 
Hie  superintoidait  <^  Indian  affairs  for  (^«gon,  also 
watched  the  messenger.  Presently  he  said,  "  If 
General  Wool  understands  the  situation  he  will 
remand  that  order  for  all  Northwest  troops  to  re- 
main in  barracks;  this  vallqr  should  be  invested 
without  delay." 

"  A  man  must  see  these  conditions  for  himadf 
to  understand  them,  and  General  Wool's  fieki  covers 
a  vast  territory.  The  most  I  can  hope  for  now,  is 
that  he  will  push  his  personal  inspecticm  as  far  as 
the  Walla  Walla," 

Wb  Excellency  drew  his  hand  aoroes  his  fcnehettd 
and  moved  on  across  the  open  reserved  for  the  seat- 
ing of  the  assembled  tribes  in  council.  The  superin- 
tendent walked  with  him.  *'  True,"  he  said  dryly, 
"  true,  a  man  must  see  these  conditions  for  himself. 
Fat  instance,  if  Congress  could  have  bean  cm  the 
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ground  those  Donation  Acts  never  would  have  been 
passed  without  consideration  of  the  Indians;  and 
we  should  not  be  here  now,  barely  one  hundred 
strong,  to  tdl  foaxtem  thousand  of  them  to  move 
off  of  this  big  fertile  territory,  whieh  is  theirs  by 
every  right,  and  crowd  tribe  on  tribe,  on  such  nser- 
vations  as  we  may  see  fit  to  set  aside." 

"  So,  General,"  and  His  Excellency  regarded  his 
companion  with  his  brief,  concihatory  smile,  "  you 
still  believe  these  treaties  are  impossible,  or  at  least 
premature.  I  wish  I  could  convince  you  they  are 
late.  It  is  five  years  since  those  Donation  Acts 
threw  the  Northwest  open  to  settlement.  Any 
pioneer  may  choose  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  and  his  wife  as  many  more,  regardless  of  Indian 
possession.  Hiese  tribes  have  seen  the  whites  pass- 
ing, five,  six,  and  ten  thousand  strong,  every  summor 
to  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Columbia.  They  have  seen 
the  Chlnooks  and  Willamettes  crowded  out,  and  the 
tale  oi  each  wronged  Indian  has  reached  their  ears. 
And,  GeoenX,  these  are  different  people  than  the 
coast  dwellers.  We  have  to  deal  with  fourtera 
thousand  of  the  proudest,  bravest,  mast  intdligent, 
manliest  Indians  in  America." 

General  Pahner  nodded  his  head.  "And  the 
eraftiest,"  he  added. 

"  This  nation  of  Eastern  Washington  is  the  first, 
in  all  my  dealings  with  the  Indians,  to  embocty  the 
ideals  of  fiction.  I  wish,"  —  His  Excellency  paused, 
turning  again  on  the  General  his  brief,  direct  smile, 
—  "  I  wirii  I  could  have  diown  the  United  States 
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Senate  (me  examp^  I  widb  I  oould  have  introduced 
that  great  tyee  Kam4-«h^cML  His  simple  preeenee 

must  have  accomidklied  more  than  a  whole  day's 
argument.  He  is  a  man  of  splendid  bearing,  Qoieral; 
over  six  feet  in  his  moccasins,  grandly  made,  athletic. 
Sometimes  he  reminds  me  of  a  panther,  again  of  a 
grisdy  bear.  But  his  oountenanoe  has  an  extraor* 
dinary  play,  one  instant  in  smiles,  the  next  in  frowns, 
flashing  with  Ught  and  black  as  Erebus  the  same  mo- 
ment. His  pantomime  is  immense;  he  speaks  with 
his  hands,  his  arms,  so  eloquently  there  is  little  need 
of  an  interpreter." 

The  superintendent  nodded  hb  head  again  in  agree- 
ment. "IhaveseenKun-i-ah-kan;  buthetiasotxne 
from  the  Yakima  country  and  gone  into  camp  off 
there  towards  the  Blue  Mountains.  He  has  not 
diown  himself  at  the  council.  No  sheik  of  the  desert 
could  hold  himsdf  mxm  aloof,  and  yet  so  main  him- 
self felt;  a  perpetual  menace." 

"  True,"  answered  the  Governor.  "  We  have  in 
Kam-i-ah-kan  our  strongest  opposition.  He  has 
a  wonderful  influence  over  the  young  chiefs,  and  no 
saltan  ever  reedved  an  mvay  more  haughtily. 
When  he  was  mvited  formally  to  attend  the  oouneil 
he  refused  our  gifts,  saying  he  had  never  accepted 
anything  from  the  whites,  not  even  the  value  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  without  paying  for  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  care  to  buy  our  presets.  When  I  offered 
proviMons,  with  tlw  message  liis  pe(^  woe  Car 
from  home  and  I  did  not  want  them  to  be  himg^, 
he  sent  back  word  he  needed  nothing;  the  young 
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chief  Flying  Hawk  had  many  feeding  cattle  and  had 
aupplied  the  Yaldmas." 

"  Flying  Hawk,"  repeated  General  Palmer.  "  You 
mean  that  distinguished  looking  young  fellow  who 
spoke  at  the  morning  session.  He  refused  to  sell 
his  country.  He  had  heard  what  the  earth  told 
him.  It  said,  'The  Croat  SpiiH  made  me  for  the 
Indian,  to  grow  the  camas  for  him,  and  grass  for  his 
horses  and  cattle.'  The  water  spoke  in  the  same  way 
and  he  did  not  understand  the  treaty." 

They  were  ascending  the  knoll  and  finished  the 
rise  m  silence.  The  Governor  still  fdt  the  effects 
of  his  long  rough  journey  fnnn  CHympia  way  of 
the  Cowlitz,  and  his  old  hurt,  troublesome  since  the 
Mexican  war,  harassed  him  anew.  But  on  the  sum- 
mit he  threw  off  his  weariness  like  a  cloak.  He  drew 
himself  erect  and  his  clear  glance  sought  first  the 
courier,  aheacfy  a  distant  btot  (m  the  plain,  and, 
coming  back  slowly  over  the  tented  city,  rested  on 
the  open  reserved  for  athlertic  sports  and  races,  in 
the  valley  directly  below. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  daily  contests,  when  the 
tribes  assembled  to  see  the  young  men  test  their 
strength  and  fleetness,  and  match  their  fine  horses. 
Suddenly  a  great  outcry  announced  the  start  of  a 
foot  race.  It  covered  the  usual  course  of  four  miles 
and  the  runners  were  escorted  by  numbers  of  mounted 
braves,  who  galloped  bdiind  and  beside  than,  so 
close  that  to  stop  or  even  waver  was  at  tiie  rii^  of 
being  run  down. 

The  two  officers  watched  this  stirrii:^  q)ectacle 
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for  a  hnki  intemU;  then  the  Qomnor  nid,  **  No, 
this  council  is  not  premature.  But  the  reserve  of 
three  millions  of  acres,  which  looked  so  ample  on 
the  Government  chart  at  Washington,  b^ins  to 
seem  appallingly  smalL'' 

"  And,"  said  the  superintendent,  "  KAro4-«h-kan 
is  not  the  only  opposition.  Flying  Hawk  is  not  the 
only  chief  who  will  not  sell  his  country.  The  Uma- 
tillas  are  keeping  aloof.  Yellow  Serpent,  the  great 
tyee  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  has  cautioned  his  young 
men  to  keep  away  from  the  wop  (tf  tiie  whites. 
In  short  the  sole  chief  on  whom  we  may  depend  is 
Lawyer,  the  head  of  the  Nez  Perces." 

"  And  Lawyer  is  a  mighty  support.  He  is  a  Solon 
to  the  tribes.  He  has  been  Chiistianized,  educated, 
and  he  wears  with  pride  one  of  those  medals  pre- 
sented by  Lewis  and  CSark  to  his  grandfather  for 
friendliness  and  help  to  the  expedition." 

"Still,"  persisted  General  Palmer,  "your  Ex- 
cellency knows  but  for  the  close  presence  of  these  old 
allies  we  should  not  be  standing  here  now.  Beyond 
a  doubt  last  ni^t  Lawyer  thwarted  a  oooqnrMy 
to  cut  us  off  and  confiscate  the  supplies;  and  outsicte 
the  protection  of  these  Nes  Forces  our  livsci  would 
not  be  safe  an  hour." 

"  But  we  shall  not  pass  beyond  their  protection, 
Qomd;  and  I  look  to  ^  av  y&e  to  bring  evoi  Kam- 
i-ah^an  to  tenns." 

His  Excellency's  voice  dropped  in  caution  and  he 
laid  his  hand  in  warning  on  the  superintendent's 
shoulder.   Some  one  was  approaching  behind  them 
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vp  tiie  kaxAt  the  two  men  waited,  listening  to  the 
tramp  of  the  unseen  horse.  Then  Francesca's  head 
lifted  above  the  sharp  pitch  from  the  summit,  and 
with  a  clatter  of  loose  clods,  Skookum  gained  the 
hin  top.  She  had  not  yet  painted  hia  fine  eoftt,  hut 
the  li^  wind  Iift(  i  a  -^irefully  (aiaaped  maae,  and 
flaunted  a  wide  ( (i  ribbon,  which,  tying  ^e  sil^ 
forelock,  rose  in  r       .      bow  between  his  erect  ears. 

The  pony  stopin  <i  ai.d  the  Governor  went  towards 
her  with  a  frank  scrutiny.  "  I  am  ive  I  have  seei 
you  somewhore  before,"  he  aaicL 

"  But  yes,  Monsieur  Governor,  yi  i  ees  see  me  one 
tarn  when  you  come  with  madame  to  look  at  those 
fine  red  roses  of  P6re  La  Fran K  use,  ar  'i  I  eo-  lean 
the  Freoeh  book  to  his  garden.  And  o:m  ,  when 
Cowlite  water  was  hi^,  mi  you  w^  ail  ni^  to 
the  cabane  of  French  Marie,  I  himg  to  jm  ^  mippa 

grouse  she  ees  mek  ready." 

"I  remember,  I  remember,  \uii  are  L  ancesca. 
But  you  are  a  long  way  from  home.  What  wrought 
your  A  menage  for  me  fipom  Oiympiar  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  come  to  find  Kwi-i-ah-kan, 
the  brother  of  my  dead  mother.  Be  eee  here  to  the 
ccuacil,  yes?  " 

"No."  A  shadow  settled  over  His  Excellency's 
face.  His  ^ance  moved  oft  aenea  the  cottonwooda 
that  marked  the  course  of  the  stream,  on  ovw  those 
vast  spaces  where  the  grei^  chief  hovt  ed,  and  he 
repeated,  unconsciously,  the  words  he  had  usfni  at 
the  morning  session.  "At  the  counci  ilie  ^^reat 
Yi^uma's  seat  is  empty.    When  the  i^ad  chiefs 
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•ptftk  tcg^her  Kvo-i-ah-kan  liae  nothing  to  say. 
He  18  not  afibamed  to  speak  ho  ia  not  afisidto^Mak, 

but  his  people  have  ,.o  v( 

There  was  a  pau^e  b  ;^en  by  a  chorus  of  shouts 
fjrom  the  muHitude  bebw  the  koofl.  Ikb  (kmnat 
turned  and  looked  down.    A  eompany  of  tUrtf 

hoTMs  were  jockeying'  read;  for  gravid  veepstakft; 
while  ^rnm  iiany  li  "ectiona  b«  Tt«r  ai  ried  with 
blankets  U'k  h.s,  c  .f  i  ihitiL'  iK«..n  values,  to 
a-  ,  i  to  tlMJ  t  on  lion  p  ,  whi  teafM  ^t  the  begin- 
mng  of  tbs  ooutae  would  fall  ^  mam  of  tiie 
race.    "The  Yakimas    .  up  ream, 

somev'hei  ,  Is  Hlue  Moii  .ins,"  Ex- 
cellen  •  a».  <^  Flyi  \»  k,  that  young  chief 
enter  .  the  iiti  <^  ~  iMMse,  striped  with  crimson 
punt,  caa  tk-m  \.  m  ^mf." 

^  shook  her  hes^  i  aoain,  slowly.  "  How  ees  it 
pc  'ble  T  ^  80  fi  -  chief  'bout  Kam-i-ah-kan? 
Th  ^  d  tV"  f's  orairee  doant  lak  the  squaws 
T  81  ik  I  Uiern.  ui  ^.  iiut  leesten,  monsieur. 
A  ;i  (Lfcy  I  ees  ri  e  igh  iiat  heeg  camp.  I  am  able 
^k  kttle  Ya  nh,  yes,  Baptiirte  aad  Leidd, 
who  0'      a\  iuKima  mother,  ees  learn  me; 

.  .  1  8(  Chi  k  grand,  for  sure,  lak  all  the  In- 
ar  nen  Hudson  Bay  Ckimpanee;  but  when 
I  &-  A-L^  f"  s  those  Nisquallies  Leschi  ees  send  over 
Uv^rjwltotheeouiidl;  wtoil^ktiAeneii 

isv  .-ah-k     ii     the  tepees  of  the  Yakimas,  not 

iC  srij!  acr6,  it  ees  lak  they  doant  hear  me." 
rihe  .  aused  .  moment,  then  went  on  with  a  soft 
vibration  in  her  voice.  "  Monsieur  Governor,  I  doaot 
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lak  to  give  you  some  tro'ble;  I  am  sorry  'bout  that, 
for  sure;  but  it  ees  not  pos'ble  I  find  some  friend  in 
that  beeg  crowd,  and  I  hear  long  tam  how  you  ees 
kesten  and  help  everybody,  lak  the  cur6.  And  I  come 
80  far  to  find  Kam-i-iA-kan;  I  be'n  so  sure  he  ees 
going  tell  me  where  ees  my  white  father." 

Her  voice  broke;  she  drew  a  deep,  almost  sobbing 
breath,  but  her  eyes  never  wavered  from  His  Ex- 
cellency's face.  He  moved  a  little  and  his  glance 
sought  the  superintendent's.  Then  both  of  these 
men,  each  strong  in  his  own  way,  resoure^,  quick 
to  meet  emergency,  looked  off  across  those  big  spaces 
to  the  blue  ramparts  of  the  mountains;  each  con- 
fronting this  other  grim  barrier  of  the  frontier,  and 
seeking  some  course  oy&e  or  around. 

Finally  the  Governor's  ^ance  returned.  "  Fran- 
cesca,"  —  but  meeting  her  look,  so  full  of  uncon- 
scious appeal,  he  paused.  The  shame,  the  pity  of 
it!  that  this  child,  so  intelligent,  so  noble,  so  endowed 
with  personal  charm,  should- come  to  the  threshold 
oS  wcHnanhood  unehumed,  oshvciied,  and  (or 
fault  of  her  own.  — "  Go  down  to  the  race  course," 
he  went  on,  "  and  wait  for  Flying  Hawk.  Tell  him 
who  you  are.  He  will  listen.  He  will  do  anything 
for  the  people  of  Kam-i-ah-kan.  Then,  if  you  are 
disappointed,  if  the  Yakuna  is  not  able  to  help  you, 
come  back  to  us,  and  we  win  do  what  we  can." 

"Yes,"  General  Palmer  drew  a  step  nearer,  "I 
am  founding  a  school,  a  home,  for  —  just  such  as  y«i. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  one  of  us." 

MfcTPi."  Francesca's  glance  rested  a  moment  on 
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the  Qen^'s  ru^ed  face.   "  So,  ees  it  you  mdc  a 

convent,  monsieur?  " 

"  Hardly,  hardly,"  —  the  superintendent  smiled,  — 
"  just  a  plain  American  reservation  school.  But  if 
you  know  acHmeftiiiDg  atxNit  ooT^vaitB  you  woukl 
be  a  great  hdp  to  U8.  You  do  not  look  like  a  giil  who 
has  grown  up  among  the  Indians." 

"  Nr>.  monsieur,  I  live  since  I  am  very  small  to 
the  cabane  of  French  Marie,  and  I  stay  some  little 
tarn  to  the  convent  by  Vanccmver."  She  started  her 
pony.  "Qood-l^.  Good-by,  M(»uB«ir  Governs." 
And  she  rode  down  from  the  summit  of  the  kndl 
to  find  Flying  Hawk. 

As  she  reached  -he  level  a  great  outcry  and  the 
beating  of  many  drums  announced  the  finish  of  the 
heat.  The  vietor  swung  to  the  fartlmr  of  ]m 
OKmnt  as  he  stormed  past  her,  and  snatched  a  gay 
Navajo  blanket  from  the  top  of  the  heaped  spoils. 
He  threw  it  scarf-wise  across  one  powerful  bronze 
shoulder,  then,  reining  in  his  crimson  painted  horse, 
paced  slowly  hdore  the  multitude,  proclaiming  his 
triumph.  "I,  Ffying  Hawk,  have  w(ni  tl^  race. 
Out  thirty  fine  horses,  the  pick  of  mighty  herds, 
my  horse  is  the  best.  Like  the  spring  chinook,  swift, 
warm,  waxing  stronger  he  comes,  and  the  earth 
melts  at  his  passing.  Like  the  spring  cloud  he  car* 
lies  me;  I  mi  lii^itly  on  him.  The  hone  and  Us 
rictar  are  oi»." 

Francesca  stopped  near  the  piled  goods  and  waited. 
Presently  he  turned,  and,  still  vaunting  his  victory, 
paced  slowly  back.  Then,  for  the  fir&t  time,  she  saw 
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his  face  clearly  and  her  heart  leaped.  Her  whole 
slim  body  trembled  and  grew  cold.  He  was  that 
hunter  whom  she  had  seen,  and  for  nearly  three  days 
di^ed,  at  tiie  stream  in  the  mountains.  She  looked 
quickfy  about  hot;  Uten  was  no  posmUe  hiding- 
place.  The  games  were  over  and  the  crowds  were 
beginning  to  disperse,  but  to  lose  herself  in  the  mul- 
titude she  must  cross  the  race  coiuise,  directly  in  the 
young  chief's  path.  Then,  suddenly,  in  the  flush  of 
gloiy,  he  stopped.  He  sat  almt,  motionteas,  regard- 
ing her.  She  met  the  look  steadily,  liftmg  her  head 
high  and  with  a  military  squaring  of  the  shoulders. 

When,  after  a  moment,  he  came  on  slowly  towards 
her,  she  addressed  him,  using  tlie  Chinook  language 
cuirent  among  the  tribes.  "  I  am  Franoesca.  My 
mother  was  the  sister  o(  Kam4-ah-kaa.  I  have 
looked  long  for  the  tepees  of  the  Yakimas,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  find  them.  Now,  to-day,  the  Governor 
has  said,  '  Flying  Hawk  can  show  you  the  way.  Tell 
him  who  you  are.  He  will  ^Bbai.  He  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  people  of  Kam-i-ah-kan.' " 

Flying  Hawk  did  not  answer  directly.  The  arro- 
gance in  his  face  changed  while  she  spoke,  to  surprise, 
and  as  swiftly  to  a  kind  of  fierce  delight.  She  waited, 
watching  him,  still  holding  her  head  high;  but  her 
breath  eame  a  Kttie  hard  and  quick,  and  the  color 
deepened  in  her  tkttka,  two  brilliant  spots. 

"The  Governor  speaks  well,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Fljring  Hawk  knows  the  camp  of  Kam-i-ah-kan. 
Far  away,  by  the  stream  in  the  moimtains,  the 
Xit^  Swrter  should  have  spoken,  and  he  would  have 
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shown  her  the  way."  His  eyes  burned  on  her  another 
silent  moment,  then  he  went  on  with  half-controlled 
fire.  "  I,  Flying  Hawk,  rode  homeward  from  the 
hunt.  A  stag  had  I  taken  and  the  cougar  that  stalked 
the  herd.  He  vna  a  great  one,  Imt  I,  Flying  Hawk, 
akme  killed  him.  With  my  young  mem  I  rode  home- 
ward through  the  wood,  and  lo,  on  a  rock  by  the 
nmning  water  waited  the  Little  Sister!  Her  hair 
was  like  a  rain  cloud  at  sunrise.  Like  the  morning 
sun  oa  8D0W  mcNintain-tqM  was  the  Little  lister's 
face.  Flying  Hawk  saw  bar.  She  filled  Us  eyes  with 
Vif^.  With  the  heat  of  summer  his  blood  ran  quick. 
At  evening  he  returned  but  she  was  gone.  Two  days 
he  looked  for  her,  but  like  the  young  fox  she  moved 
swiftly  and  covered  her  trail" 

"  I  was  alone,"  Fraaoesea  answmd  evenly;  "  far, 
far  fhxn  the  Nisqually  lodges;  far  from  the  Yakima 
tepees.  I  did  not  know  the  hunter.  How  should 
I  know  he  was  the  friend  of  Kam-i-ah-kan?  He  did 
not  tell  me."  She  turned  her  horse  and  looked  in 
the  direetka  of  the  eottoDwoodi.  "  I  nmst  go  that 
way,  up  the  river,  so  theOovemorsi^  but  I  see  no 
tnul." 

Flying  Hawk  stopped  to  shout  a  command  to  sev- 
eral  loitering  young  Indians,  who  fell  speedily  to 
Uufiiig  utmM  pastes  with  the  vwUx'b  spoils,  tiwD  be 
said, "  GooM,  I  am  reatfy.  I  will  show  you  tibe  way." 

He  started  his  horse,  past  her,  directly  into  a  pathless 
area  of  M  s  lui^.  Francesca  trailed  after  him,  and, 
reaching  river,  they  wound  away  up  the  water- 
course to\vArds  the  encampment  of  the  Yakimas. 


VI 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  YAKIMA 

TT'AM-I-AH-KAN  stood  outside  the  entrance  of 
-tV  his  tepee.  His  mighty  frame  shook  with 
paeeion;  his  nostrils,  wide  and  quivering  like  a  driven 
moose's  gathered  breath.  Lawyer,  the  head  of  the 
Nez  Perces,  had  just  left  him  imd  his  final  words 
still  rankled  in  the  great  Yakima's  ears.  "The 
Bostons  will  come  and  they  will  stay;  we  cannot 
stop  them  for  they  are  stronger,  but,  if  we  are  friendly, 
if  we  divide  with  th^,  we  may  not  lose  everything." 

It  was  not  an  (^portune  time  to  approach  Hm 
proud  chief,  but  it  was  at  this  momoit  Francesca 
appeared.  Some  idle  boys  and  young  squaws,  who 
had  followed  her  along  the  tented  street,  stopped 
at  a  respectful  distance  and -waited  curiously.  Even 
Flying  Hawk  halted,  turning  his  fretting,  crimson 
painted  horse  a  few  paces  back.  But  the  girl,  ^ad 
to  be  at  her  journey's  end,  came  eagerly  forwanl, 
and,  throwing  the  end  of  her  bridle  to  the  ground, 
swung  lightly  down  and  stood  before  the  mcensed 
tyee. 

"  I  am  Francesca,"  she  said.  "  I  have  <KHne  tta 

from  the  land  of  the  Nisquallies  to  see  the  brother 
of  my  dead  mother,  Kam-i-ah-kan  the  Yakima." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  during  which  the  chief 
turned  (mi  her  the  searchlights  of  his  eyes. 
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"Maiqr  motms  ago,"  she  ccm^ued,  "tHien  the 
Hu<)s(m  Bay  man,  Baptiste,  came  with  peltries  from 
the  camp  of  the  Yakimas,  he  brought  me  Skookum, 
my  little  horse.  For  this  present  from  Kam-i-ah-kan 
my  heart  was  warm." 

She  paused,  Imt  Kain4-ab-kan  was  etSU  flOent. 
Only  lightnings  contmued  to  flash  from  und»  those 
thunder-caps,  his  brows.  "  I  'vished  to  see  him,"  she 
added,  "  and  thank  him  and  do  something  for  him." 

Still  no  reply.  Then,  after  a  moment,  she  tiirned 
to  her  horse,  uid,  taking  her  Uanket  roll,  opened 
it  ai^  found  in  its  fdds  a  Axai  mantle  of  ottmkin, 
which,  together  with  some  trinkets  from  her  basket, 
she  laid  before  the  tyee.  "  In  the  places  by  the  big 
salt  water,"  she  said,  "  the  squaws  speak  with  the 
chiefs  in  council;  foi  this  reason  Leschi,  the  great 
chief  (tf  all  tlm  I^HsquallieB,  has  sent  these  invMnti 
to  Kam-i-ah-kan  by  me." 

Then  at  last  the  great  Yakima  spoke;  but  the  con- 
tempt in  his  tone  gathered  profoundness,  as  though 
in  the  depths  of  his  chest  his  voice  struck  a  sounding 
board.  "You  nntft  stay  kng  in  the  camp  of  the 
Yakimas  to  lode  even  a  little  like  the  sister  of  Kam- 
i-ah-kan.  The  Yakima  blood  in  you  runs  thin  Uke 
water;  it  is  lost  in  the  biood  of  the  cultus  Boston." 

It  flamed  in  Francesca's  face,  two  crimson  spots; 
her  breast  heaved;  she  set  her  lips  over  a  hard 
bree^,  and  heat  htmA  groped  (m  tlw  qwtted  pcnjr's 
neck,  resting  on  it  in  a  bracing  grip.  "  Sacr^,  Skoo- 
kum," she  whispored,  "sucr^,  be  ees  'aham^  my 
white  blood." 
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Then  the  barbarian  ki  Imt  ilirred.   A  flMh  of 

admiration  Ughted  her  face.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
she  saw  an  Indian  of  whom  she  could  be  proud;  an 
Indian  who  would  not  recognize  the  superiority 
of  the  white.  "  H  nam  much  in  the  land  of  the  Nia- 
fVmSty,"  she  seid,  aad  WkaA  her  heed  higher,  meeting 
steadily  the  Yakime's  bek.  "  The  clouds  cover  the 
sun.  Mighty  trees  crowd  together;  their  branches 
shut  out  the  light.  I  have  lived  long  in  the  shade, 
but  the  wwm  sun  of  the  open  plain  will  soon  make  me 
brown." 

Kam-i-ah-kan  made  no  response,  but  he  to6k  the 
otterskin  and  ran  his  palm  slowly  down  its  length. 
His  passion  smouldered  low.  He  repeated  the  move- 
ment with  a  deliberate  gentleness;  then  he  laid  the 
moB^  ende  wl^  he  geve  ttttentum  to  the  trinkets. 
Among  them  was  e  wiok£bate  mom,  nved  as  by 
a  miracle  from  destruction  in  the  mow  tamieL  It 
was  fashioned  exactly  after  the  sea  canoe  of  the 
Nisqually;  cut  out  of  a  single  block  with  crude 
ioBtoimaits  <rf  flint  or  bone,  hollowed  by  careful 

baming,  and  tapering  beeuti^y-to  a  high  and  alender 

prow,  which  bore  the  chief's  totem,  a  carved  and 
painted  raven.  The  Yakima  studied  this  model 
curiously,  tummg  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands. 

Francesca  watched  him.  Finally  she  broke  the 
silence.  "Tjree  LeeeU  and,  'Teft  Kanwndi-kan 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  salt  water  hMreinet  the  Gomner 
m  council.  At  Medicine  Creek  gatherad  the  Nis- 
quallies  and  Puyallups  and  many  more.  Their 
aea  canoes  were  as  the  mighty  flocks  of  ducks  that 
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come  to  tiie  salt  marshes  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
their  camp  fires  at  night  were  as  a  burning  forest. 
And  when  the  great  feast  was  finished,  and  the  talk- 
ing was  over,  the  Governor  first  wrote  his  name  on 
the  papor  ani  the  i^u^  foBowed.  Sixty4wo  hi  aU 
set  their  ma-I's  to  the  treaties.*  " 

She  paused,  weighing  the  effect  of  this  information 
on  the  Yakima.  Instantly  the  smouldering  heat 
burst  again  into  flame.  He  towered  above  her, 
tiireatening,  appalling,  a  human  stonn.  But  flhe 
stood  cahnly,  hinr  arms  fdded,  head  hig^  meeting 
Bteadify  those  lightnings  of  his  eyes.  He  gave  back 
a  step.  His  hands  closed  over  the  little  canoe,  crush- 
faig  it  like  an  ^gshelL  He  hurled  the  fra^ents 
down. 

"  Bi^,"  die  went  on,  "  tiieGomiKn-  gave  to  thoee 

tyees  many  presents;  blankets  and  sugar  and  flour, 
and  strong  lines  and  hooks  to  catch  the  mighty  fish 
of  the  deep  water.  And  he  lias  promised  for  every 
year,  more.  And,  when  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ii^ltmi  has  put  his  name  to  the  trea^,  he  wiU  send 
men  to  show  the  €id  Indians  and  the  squaws  how  to 
plant  the  grain,  to  make  the  fine  white  flour  of  the 
Boston;  and  they  will  make  schools  for  the  children 
so  the  Indians,  like  the  Bostons,  may  know  every- 
thing." 

At  Urn  the  Yaldma  swung  hghtfy  in  1^  moocaana, 

Ibb  nostrils  inhaling  great  breaths,  and  strode  a  few 
paces.  Then  he  wheeled  again  swiftly  and  came  back. 
"  But  I,  Kam-i-ah-kan,"  and  his  voice  thundered 
from  the  depths  of  his  chest,  "  I  will  not  be  hke 
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the  cultus  BostoD.  I  will  not  set  my  name  to  the 
treaty.  To-morrow  I  will  speak.  The  Governor 
shall  understand  Kam-i-ah-kan  is  not  a  Willamette 
to  give  away  the  land  of  his  people;  or  a  Nisqually 
to  sdl  his  country." 

He  swung  around  once  more  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  whirlwind,  and  entered  his  tepee.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  leather  fly  stirred  a  little  and  Francesca 
waited,  expecting  he  would  reappear.  Then  she 
was  conscious  that  Flying  Hawk  had  left  his  horse. 
He  was  at  her  side.  She  turned  and  faced  him. 

The  young  chief's  features  lightened  with  a  swift 
and  fiercely  ardent  smile.  "  The  Little  Sister  has 
the  blood  of  the  Boston,"  he  said.  "  Like  the  berries 
the  squaws  gather  when  the  sun  is  hot  by  the  Walla 
Walla,  her  cheeks  are  red.  Red  is  her  moutii.  No 
Indian  girl  is  like  her.  For  this  Kam-i-ah-kan  does 
not  want  her;  he  has  no  place  for  her;  but  I,  Flying 
Hawk,  have  long  wanted  a  white  squaw." 

Francesca  groped  again  for  her  pony's  neck  and 
braced  herself  with  a  steadying  grip,  but  her  ^yes  met 
ctearly  the  Indiui's  gaze.  "A  white  wife  cannot 
work  Uke  a  squaw,"  she  answered  evenly.  "She 
cannot  follow  the  buffalo  hunt  to  take  the  skin  of 
the  killed.  She  does  not  know  hc  v  to  scrape  it  and 
tan  it  and  make  it  ready  for  the  new  tepee.  When 
the  camp  moves  she  cannot  take  down  the  heavy 
poles  and  set  them  up  in  another  place.  On  the  march 
she  is  not  able  to  carry  a  big  load  all  day.  She  cannot 
bring  fire  wood  on  her  back  from  the  mountains. 
She  is  not  strong  enough.  She  would  die." 
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Flying  Hawk  smiled  again,  yet  more  fiercely. 
"  The  Little  Sister  has  the  blood  of  the  Boston,"  he 
repeated,  "  but  her  heart  is  strong.  It  is  the  heart 
of  the  great  Yakima.  Like  the  winter  coat  of  the 
beaver  her  hair  is  soft  and  thick;  her  voice  is  the 
voice  of  many  waters  at  the  time  of  melting  snows. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  speak;  her  tongue  is  the  tongue 
of  a  man.  Like  the  Boston  she  thinks  swiftly.  The 
Little  Sister  need  not  work.  Like  the  Boston  wife 
she  shall  sit  and  do  nothing.  In  Flying  Hawk's  new 
tepee  shall  she  rest  and  teach  him  everything." 

"Then  Crst  must  Flying  Hawk  learn  the  Boston 
does  not  have  many  wives;  he  chooses  one."  Her 
voice  vibrated  and  for  an  instant  she  paused,  but 
her  eyes  did  not  waver  from  his,  and  she  went  qukkfy 
on.  "  The  Boston  girl  does  not  go  beeanse  a  man 
says  'Gome.'  She  is  not  bought  for  a  horse  or  a 
Uanket.  She  listens  to  her  heart;  she  waits  for  it  to 
tell  her, '  This  is  the  one  man.'  " 

Her  voice  broke  at  the  last.  She  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  throat  as  thou^  the  crowding  words  hurt;  and 
the  otitor  pahn,  aa  Skodcum's  neck,  trembled.  But 
still  she  met  the  young  chief's  look,  steadily.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  this  moment  of  her  extremity,  he  fell 
back  a  step.  His  glance  moved  beyond  her,  a  little 
higher  than  her  head.  Kam4«b-kan,  thrus^ 
Mtde  the  flap,  stood  <moe  more  before  the  entrance 
of  his  tepee. 

"  Lj  the  Flying  Hawk  a  Nisqually  "  —  he  paused 
giving  an  edge  to  the  word  —  "  that  he  must  listen 
to  a  woman?  Is  he  a  Nez  Perce  to  learn  of  a  wcnnan? 
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Has  he  lost  his  horses  and  artOe?  HashenoblMikets? 

Is  he  so  poor  he  must  take  a  squaw  for  nothing?  " 

The  young  chief's  eyes  flamed.  He  began  to  vaunt 
hit  pooMffiions.  "  Like  the  buffalo  herds  my  cattle 
go  UDDumbered;  uncounted  my  hones  feed  on  the 
plain.  Among  the  nations  I,  Flying  Hawk,  nmy  pan 
and  take  my  choice  of  the  maids.  Twelve,  twenty 
squaws  I  may  take,  if  I  will;  and  if  I  give  for  each 
a  horse  and  a  blanket,  yet  wiU  many  blankets  hang 
■oft  and  warm  m  the  lodge,  and  the  horses  not  be 
missed  from  the  band.  Out  of  the  nations  may  I, 
Flying  Hawk,  choose,  but  I  want  only  this  one  woman! 
Her  face  is  the  face  of  the  Boston,  but  I  have  seen 
her  heart;  it  is  the  heart  of  the  great  Yakima.  I 
do  not  take  her  for  nothing.  This  priceless  blanket," 
—  and  he  flaunted  the  prise  — "and  four  more  as 
fine,  I  will  give  for  the  Little  ^ster." 

He  paused,  but  the  Yakima  regarded  the  offer 
with  indifference.  "  The  blankets  are  not  common," 
the  young  chief  explained.  They  are  not  the  blan- 
kets of  the  Hudson  Bay  men.  They  were  brought 
by  some  Klickitats  who  rode  home  from  the  far 
country  of  the  Navajos.  I,  Flying  Hawk,  won  them; 
at  the  races  to-day  I  won  them." 

Still  Kam-i-ah-kan  regarded  the  trophy  with 
blightmg  seom.  Then,  after  a  moment,  the  young 
chief  said,  "  The  black  stallion  is  strong  and  fleet. 
I,  Flying  Hawk,  riding  far,  far  southward,  rounded 
him  out  of  the  Spaniard's  herd.  He  came  fast  with 
his  men  on  the  trail,  but  the  black  stallion  moved 
quickly;  by  the  side  of  my  brown  horee  he  nm;  to- 
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gether  thcjr  imn  Uke  the  wind.  The  SpftniMtl  eonld 

not  overtake  them.  He  turned  back,  on  the  third 
day  he  turned  back,  and  in  a  green  place  of  the  moun- 
tains I  rested.  The  black  stallion  is  swift;  him  also 
will  I  give  for  the  Little  Sister." 

The  Yakfana  grew  thoci(^itfid. 

Franoesca  watched  him.  She  moved  a  step  nearer. 
Her  breast  heaved.  The  color  went  from  her  cheeks; 
her  lips  were  gray.  She  saw  the  futility  of  anything 
she  could  say,  but  her  eyes  spoke  with  an  intensity 
ofappeaL  Then  the  s|»Tit  of  her  loldier  lather  roaa 
■kro^  in  her.  Sbe  squared  her  shoulders;  lifted  hut 
head  higher;  the  entreaty  faded  from  her  face. 
She  stood  waiting,  with  contracted  brows,  challeng- 
ing Kam-i-ah-kan  to  speak.  It  was  as  though,  in 
that  instant,  all  the  poww  of  hu  white  intdhgenoe 
foeuased  oo  his  miad,  dominating,  eootroQing  hie 
thought. 

"  The  blanket  is  worth  much,"  he  admitted.  "  It 
was  made  by  the  Navajoe.  Flying  Hawk  speaks 
well.  The  black  stallion  is  a  good  horse;  Ihavese^i 
him.  But  it  ii  better  to  wait  a  fittk  This  girl 
must  leam  to  wnk.  Under  the  sun  of  the  plains 
the  Yakima  in  her  may  warm.  Then  she  will  not 
shame  Fljring  Hawk;  the  yo'  ng  men  will  not  laugh 
at  him.  Then  may  he  speak  again  and  Kam-i-ah-kan 
listen.  The  blanket  of  the  Navajo  is  good;  thebladc 
stallion  is  stnng  and  swift" 

There  was  a  silent  moment,  then  the  young  diief, 
with  a  last  flaunting  toss  of  the  blanket,  turned  to 
his  painted  horse  and,  springing  upon  him,  rode 
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•way.  He  did  not  one*  look  btck,  though  he  knew 
the  Yakima'i  eyoB  fottowed  him.  When,  preiently, 
he  di8ar»'>eared  among  the  tepeci,  Karo-i-ah-kan 

swung  suddenly  and  flashed  a  glance  on  Francpsca. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  and  flung  aside  the  fly  of  hia 
lodge  onee  more.  "Come."  And  he  took  her 
arm  and  thniet  Imt  within. 

He  did  not  enter,  but  he  said  from  the  doorway, 
"  Little  Beaver,  listen.  This  is  the  child  of  Singing 
Bird.  Take  her;  find  the  Yakima  in  her;  yf\^i 
you  can  of  bar,'* 

Francesca  found  herself  standing  before  a  veiy 
old  and  withered  squaw,  who,  seated  on  a  mat,  in 
the  midst  of  many  loose  bundles  of  dried  and  stained 
ribbon  grass,  was  industriously  weaving  a  basket. 
The  li^t  was  dim,  the  design  intricate,  but  she  did 
not  use  her  eyes  mmk;  she  seemed  rather  to  feel 
than  to  see  her  work.  After  a  moment  she  paused, 
listening,  while  Kam-i-ah-kan  fcrode  from  the  tepee. 
His  moccasined  feet  trod  almost  noiselessly,  but  it 
was  as  though  she  heard  the  earth  resound  at  his 
paseing.  Th«i  she  raised  her  dull  ghmce  to  the  child 
of  Singing  Bird.  She  did  not  say  anything,  and  pres- 
ently resumed  her  weaving.  The  interruption  ap- 
parently had  confused  her,  for  her  hands  wavered 
over  the  basket,  and,  reaching  for  a  new  strand,  she 
•elected  mie  from  the  purple  bunch  instead  of  the 
Wue,  which  was  the  color  needed  to  complete  the 
woven  figure. 

Francesca  thought  swiftly.  She  saw  the  insecurity 
of  her  refuge;  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  speak  to 
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KaoMbrlM  directly  of  her  minkm.  To  atk  him 
to  tell  her  what  he  knew  tJbmA  her  fUher  and  let 
her  go,  would  nirely  pr©3ipit«te  the  catastrophe. 
He  meant,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  her  to  Flying 
Hawk.  The  Yakimas  were  encamped  on  the  ground 
of  the  Walla  Wallas,  with  whom  he  wm  ft  fftvorite 
tyee.  They  were  allieB,  f)  ende.  Berides,  what  Flyhig 
Hawk  wanted  was  he  nol  able  to  take?  Had  he  not 
picked  the  horse  he  desired  from  the  herd  of  the 
Spaniard?   So,  surely,  when  the  moment  came,  he 
would  have  her,  unlesn  —  Her  eyea  rested  on  thia 
indifferent,  almoet  irightkee  okl  squftw,  to  whom  she 
was  to  eerve  ft  brirf,  micertain  apprenticeship.  Who 
waa  dw?  Was  there  possible  help  in  her? 

Francesca  sank  down  beside  her  and,  drawing  the 
puri)le  strand  from  her  fingers,  silently  substituted 
right  color.  For  a  long  time  tlw  old  wvnnan  worked 
induBtfiottiiy,  ftod  ahe  waited.  wr.t«hmg  the  weave 
which  w  as  very  different  from  the  >!  squally.  Finally 
sh  '  chose  a  few  ribbons  of  the  d  b^an  to 

tr)  it.  Little  Beaver  paused  agair.  j  .-1,  leanmg  for- 
ward, peered  closely  at  hw.  Then  Ab  dropped  the 
bftaket  and  took  the  girl's  head  between  her  palms. 
She  felt  her  face  slowly;  the  texture  of  her  hair; 
and  its  length  and  weight.  At  last  th  .  old  hands 
fell  to  her  shoulders  with  an  impsiuent,  rocking 
push. 

"  Kam-i-ftii^  said  the  troth."  She  intoned  the 
words  d^)e»teiy,  yet  with  a  certain  vebemence; 
and,  taking  up  her  work,  pulled  the  strards  in 
pkM  wkh  unneeessftiy  force.  "  The  child  of  Smging 
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Bild  is  not  a  Yakima.  The  blood  of  the  YaUidm 
in  her  runs  thin;  she  ahowi  the  worthton  mixed 
Wood." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Little  Beaver's  hand 
flew  like  a  shuttle  and  FnmceBea's  fingers  laboriously 
threaded  the  strands.    Then  the  okl  squaw  lifted 

her  voice  again,  less  angrily  but  with  wonderful 
depth  of  expression,    "Singing  Bird  rested  under 
the  trees.  After  the  heat  of  the  day  by  the  running 
waters  she  rested.  The  White  Wolf  came  huntmg. 
Many  times  he  came  seeking,  seeking  Singing  Bini. 
He  talked  with  her  father,  the  head  chief  Red  Wing. 
Together  they  smoked  the  pipe.   Priceless  presents 
the  White  Wolf  brought  to  Red  Wing  and  took  her 
away.  Over  the  country  of  the  Ne«  Perces  he  took 
her,  tur,  far  through  the  mountains,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Snake  grow  small,  down  into  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet.  There  he  left  her.  He  promised  to  come 
agam.  Long  Singing  Bird  waited,  but  a  Boston  does 
not  keep  his  word.  The  Blafckfeet  squaws  took  her 
horse;  they  took  her  good  blankets;  all  day  she 
carried  wood  and  water  for  them.  They  did  not  fike 
her;  they  made  her  afraid.  She  ran  away.  Through 
the  mountains  she  came  seeking  the  lodges  of  the 
Yakimas;  but  her  feet  were  heavy;  heavy  was  the 
snow.  She  died  by  the  trail." 

little  Beaver's  work  rested  in  her  bp.  She  folded 
her  arms  and  began  to  rock  herself  slowly.  "  Ah-de- 
dah!"  she  lamented.  "Ah-de-dahl"  (Alas!  AlasO 

"  I  know,"  Francesca  said  gently.  "  I  was  there 
with  her;  and  the  good  Black  Robe  found  me. 
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He  to6k  me  in  his  arms  and  rode  back  to  the  Coeax 
D'Alene  village.  A  French  woman  took  care  of 
me,  and  soon,  when  she  went  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
man,  who  was  her  husband,  on  the  long  trail  to  the 
Undof  the  NiKiualfias,  the  Blaek  Robe  gave  me  to 
her." 

She  paused,  watching  the  old  squaw  in  uncei^ 
tainty.  She  had  used  the  Chinook  while  Little  Beaver 
had  spoken  the  pure  Yakima.  And  she  did  not  seem 
to  have  heard.  «  Ah-de-dah!"diei«|)ei*edeiid  eoor 
tinued  to  rock  bereelf  dowly,  "  AhH)e<bht " 

"Little  Beaver,  Usten."  Francesca  shaped  the 
words  deliberately,  this  time  using  the  less  familiar 
Yakima.  "  My  father  was  a  soldier.  He  must  go 
when  he  was  called.  He  must  ride  far  end  fast.  He 
must  fight  in  battle.  HeeouUnottakeawomaii  with 
him.  But  he  came  back;  he  came  —  if  he  said  he 
wouklcome.  It  was  too  late;  she  had  gone.  There 
was  no  one  to  tell  him  about  me."  Her  voice  broke; 
her  fingers  closed  over  her  work,  hopelessly  tangling 
the  strands.  She  crushed  it  down  in  her  h^).  "Yen, 
the  Indians,  called  him  the  White  Wolf,"  she  went  on. 
"  What  was  his  Boston  name?  Think,  little  Beavw. 
Do  you  know  it?  Tell  me  his  Boston  name." 

A  bre«ze  set  the  tepee  flap  swinging  and  a  fragrance 
of  burning  wood  filtered  in.  The  cooking  fbee  wsie 
being  kindled.  A  young  woman  came  in  and,  finding 
a  huge  iron  kettle,  started  out.  At  the  entrance  she 
paused  and  looked  back,  curiously,  at  the  girl  beside 
the  sorrowing  old  squaw. 
Francesca  put  down  her  emotion.  She  met  the 
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looksteadUy.  "  She  hw  been  tiOking  about  Singing 
Bird.  Is  she  her  mother?  The  mother  of  Kam4-ah- 

kan?  " 

"  No.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  old  chief,  Red 
Wing,  who  is  dead." 

"Ah-de<lahl  Ah-de^I"  Little  Beaver  went 
on  lamenting,  but  when  the  young  squaw  had  gone 
she  rose  and  began  to  tie  the  looae  bundke  of  gam. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SERPENT 

EARLY  the  following  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
Kam-i-ah-kan  rode  to  the  council.  And,  when 
the  pipe  had  been  passed,  and  the  Govonor  hatf 
opened  the  aenion.the  great  Yaidma  rose  tanA/mMm^ 
tile  interpreter,  made  an  eloquent  and  impassioned 
appeal  directly  to  the  Indians.  But  the  majority 
of  the  young  chiefs  influenced  so  long  by  the  Nez 
Perces,  uid  lured  by  rich  presents  and  promises 
anoiuties,  wore  &v<Mr  of  the  trMlies.  It  became 
a  sttmny  cosignm. 

That  evMlii^  no  one  dared  approach  Kam-i-ah-kan. 
He  was  as  a  stalking  pestilence  in  the  camp.  But, 
at  the  close  of  the  next  day,  his  old  ally  Yellow  Ser- 
pent, the  head  of  the  WaSa  WaOas,  sought  him. 
"WhU  ti  #ii  tnn^'' h«  asked.  m  eefy  m 
fim  of  paper.  A  pof  of  wind,  seme  water,  a  little 
fire  and  it  is  gone.  If  the  young  men  wish  to  write 
on  it  why  norxl  we  oppose  them?  Washington  m  far 
away.  Maoy  uumjuh  must  pasK  bdtxe  these  annuities 
9m  mm.  They  nil  ptm  iHpllWl.  Thsjr  «M 
the  fiobtons  do  not  keep  their  void.  The  youag 
iHtlli  w'M  be  filled  with  anger  and  xharrw.  Then  they 
wif  Hsten  to  us.  They  wiU  be  itidy  to  fettov  m. 
They  w'M  do  anyUunf." 
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In  the  end,  the  day  (rf  the  ioal  mmioa,  Kam4Hib- 

kan  rode  once  more,  in  company  with  Yellow  Serpent, 
to  the  council.  He  listened  in  glooming  silence  while 
the  treaties  were  read.  He  saw  that  the  most  of  their 
country  wm  raaerved  to  the  friendly  Nez  Percee, 
and  that  the  best  of  the  Yahiaia  eountry  wae  prom- 
ised to  his  own  people.  He  heard  that, "  as  long  m 
the  sun  shines  and  the  rains  water  the  earth  "  these 
Uuids  should  not  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  After 
tiiat  he  watched  the  tyees,  one  by  one,  set  their 
marioi  by  their  writtm  tmmm  <m  the  papers. 
hraedf,  refused  steadily  all  penomd  gtfts,  but 
when,  at  last,  Flying  Hawk,  followed  by  Yellow 
Serpent,  went  forward  and  signed,  the  great  Yakima 
rose  and  strode  to  the  secretary's  table,  and  seiang 
the  pen,  slashed  on  the  treaty  im  broad  and  heavy 
cirotB. 

Later,  while  the  two  chiefs  rode  slowly  aloi^  the 
banks  of  the  Walla  Walla,  Kam-i-ah-kan  said, 
"  Now  will  the  Governor  go  away.  In  a  little  while 
he  will  go  home  to  his  people  by  the  salt  water. 
MMqr  BoirteM  Uve  hgr  liM»  big  salt  water.  Thiy  are 
DOi  afraid  of  the  poor  NisqpiaOiak  They  thhik  they 
are  safe.  They  will  not  keep  their  word.  They  be- 
lieve we  cannot  cross  the  mountains  in  winter; 
but,"  —  and  he  Ikished  suddenly  on  Yellow  Serpent 
^  Hghtnings  of  Mb  eyes,  — "when  the  mow  is 
|ietodJbM4fati»ftw,«BdtheiceiitteoBgqader 
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PfeRE  LA  FRAMBOISE  stood  on  a  bench  under 
the  trellis  at  the  end  of  the  mission  gallery, 
fastening  the  new  trailers  of  his  favorite  red  rose. 
Behind  him  the  garden  was  brOBaiit  with  btoomiiig 
JaeqnemiiiotB.  Pretentiy  he  pauaed  and,  dropping 
his  arms  a  resting  moment,  twned  to  look  at  the 
Ifisqually  whom  he  had  laboriously  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  loral  culture.  Gid,  but  the  fellow  was 
of  a  slowness,  and  the  earth,  moist  still  from  the 
prolonged  chinocA  rains,  sent  forth  weeds  apaoe. 
It  was  oortain  he  never  waaid  be  able  to  accomplish, 
with  these  indifferent  canoe  Indians,  what  he  had 
done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
with  the  Coeur  D'Alenes. 

A  puff  of  cool,  satt  wind  fanned  the  eiii^'s  bested 
CMe,  and  Ue  gbmce  mmtd  begrood  the  plodding 
1^8(^11^,  down  along  the  path,  which,  making  a 
curve  around  a  giant  cedar,  dipped  abruptly  from  the 
garden  through  an  alder  thicket  to  the  lidden  shcne. 
Above  this  bluff  a  bit  of  the  Hhimmering  Sotmd 
hang»  faMoed  in  forart,  fike  a  painted  marine  view. 
AiMlher  i^roi^ger  gust  fluted  the  blue  water,  and, 
drawing  over  the  treetops,  lifted  a  fold  of  his  gown 
ephat  the  Ukuam,  pinning  him  fast  to  the  climbing 
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rose.    He  stoq)ed  with  difficulty  and,  mctricating 

the  skirt,  tucked  it  up  out  of  the  way.  It  divided 
and  ballooned  below  the  cord  at  his  ample  waist, 
suggesting  trunks;  but  the  droll  effect  was  lost  on 
the  stupid  Nisqually,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 

806* 

Unhampered  the  cur6  turned  with  the  ease  and 

grace  of  a  hea\y  man  in  training,  uid  reached  for 
the  highest  trailer,  which  the  breeze  alternately 
dipped  and  tauntingly  lifted  out  of  his  gi-asp.  Fi- 
nalfy  he  secured  it  and  tacked  it  to  the  top  slat  of 
the  lattice;  and,  for  a  while,  the  trip,  tmp  of  his 
hammer,  like  the  knock  of  a  woodpecker,  rose  above 
the  subdued  voices  of  the  garden.  Then  suddenly, 
between  strokes  he  caught  a  different  note;  the 
clinkin?  of  metal  upon  stone.  He  paused,  breathing 
deeply,  and  s«it  anotho'  glance  over  his  tdiouMer 
at  the  Nisqually ;  but  the  sound  repeated,  came  from 
the  opposite  direction,  where  the  path,  skirting  the 
building,  ran  through  an  infant  orchard  to  meet 
the  public  trail.  Some  one  was  approaching.  He 
heard  now  the  tramp  of  a  horse. 

The  next  moment,  while  he  struggled  with  the 
knotted  cord  that  held  the  fold  of  his  cassock,  the 
mtruder  rounded  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  drew 
his  rein.  He  rode  a  big  gray  charger  and  wore  the 
is^orm  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  a  man 
of  distinguished  presence,  in  his  first  prime;  mu»- 
cular,  with  breadth  of  shouWer,  stroigth  of  chin, 
and  a  swift,  direct  look  that  appraised  a  man,  m 
a  situation,  on  sight.   Seeing  the  priest  his  fiim 
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Hpe  hinted  a  smile.  "  Qoodaftemoon,  lute  la 
Framboiie/'  he  nid  with  grave  oonrtaqr,  "I  eoo^ 

gratulate  myself  on  finding  you  at  home." 

The  cur6  bent  his  head,  and,  having  at  last  freed 
his  skirt,  stepped  down  from  the  bench.  "  I  have 
the  honare  to  address  Monaeur  le  Commandant  of 
the  new  Ameriean  gurison  near  Fort  NisquaUy," 
be  answered  with  great  dignity  and  folded  his  arms. 
"  Monsieur  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  deesmount." 

He  stood  in  this  way,  with  his  arms  folded,  while 
the  officer  swimg  out  of  the  saddle  and  tied  his  horse. 
Even  whoa  he  came  up  the  steps  the  piiort  did  not 
offer  his  hand,  but  moticmed  his  visitor  to  a  seat  in  the 
gallery.  But  the  Commandant  did  not  marvel  at 
being  coolly  received.  The  new  garrison,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  was  on  lately  disputed  territory;  and 
these  Jesuits  were  the  open  partisans  <rf  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Tl^  had,  themsdvee,  tiemendoiu 
Bchemee  of  converting  the  Northwest  hordes  and 
securing  the  whole  vast,  country  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  He  took  the  seat  and,  removing  his  hat, 
looked  off  to  the  bit  of  the  blue  Sound,  which  was  set 
tike  a  {Hcture  in  a  frame  of  forest.  Akt^  tiie 
tine  of  the  hatband  lue  hair,  a  tiglit  eheetiHit,  longli^ 
ened  in  damp  rings. 

The  cur6  stepped  through  the  open  door  and  re- 
turned presently,  with  a  jug  and  a  loaf  made  of  un- 
bolted flour,  which  he  placed  cm  a  onall  table  beside 
the  ofBoo*.  "The  wine  ees  new,''  be  said  taking 
the  opposite  seat.  "  It  ees  what  you  call  experiment, 
made  of  the  wUd  Oregon  grape.  I  fear  the  vintage 
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ees  but  indiffront;  but  it  ifaould  imfnove— eee  it 
not  80,  Lionaieur?— in  »  yew  or  two  H  ihoiild  be 

<rf  some  flavor." 

The  Commandant  raised  the  cup  which  the  priest 
had  filled  for  him,  and  drank  sparingly.  "No  doubt," 
he  answered,  keeping  admiiable  control  of  his  fea- 
tures though  he  set  the  eup  down  with  undue  fcnoe, 
"  no  doubt.  The  flavor  is  marked  now.  It  is  car* 
tainly  a  vintage  to  make  your  name  famous." 

The  cur6,  who  had  poured  a  thimbleful  of  the  wine 
into  his  own  cup,  followed  the  draught  hastily  with  a 
generous  fragment  of  bread,  which  he  hdd  m  raadi- 
ness.  The  Commandant  watched  him  and  his  mouth 
again  hinted  a  smile.  "  But  your  name  is  a  power 
ah^y,  Father  La  Framboise,"  he  added  seriously. 
"You  are  known  all  over  the  Northwest.  Your 
ramariEaUe  infliMnce  with  the  Indians  has  made  you 
en  authority  in  the  settlements." 

The  cur6  allowed  the  tribute  to  pass.  The  salt 
wind,  cool  and  pleasant,  was  m  his  face  and  he  looked 
off  in  silence  to  the  shining  sea.  A  canoe  moved  into 
the  picture  and  with  swift  flashing  paddles,  and  a 
furrow  widening  from  her  keel,  passed  belund  the 
rim  of  the  bluff  which  was  the  lower  edge  (tf 
frame.  On  the  great  stiUness  the  last  fragment  of 
a  song  drifted  faintly, 

"En — rottUnt— ma— bo»4e." 

He  leaned  forward  a  little,  listoaing.  "  That  ees 
Baptiste  Lament,"  he  said  after  a  moment.  "  He 
ees  collect  some  cargo  of  pdUies  by  CXiyoqiia,  and 
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H  ees  poa'ble  one,  two  passenger  ride  down  to  the 
Fbskwitliliim.'' 

"  My  wife  and  daughter  are  viaiting  the  Governor's 
family.  They  went  up  to  Olympia  on  the  Decatur 
last  week  with  the  intention  of  coming  back  with 
me.  My  sergeant,  Walters,  rode  on  with  their  horses 
wim  I  st(v>ped  tor  a  brief  talk  witii  you.  I  eoqwet 
to  meet  my  superior  officer.  General  Wool,  who  is 
OD  a  tour  of  inspection  from  San  Francisco,  and  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know  what  you  think  of 
these  treaties.  Do  you  consider  them  premature? 
Or  will  the  Indians  keep  faith  wHh  us?" 

La  Frsmboue  continued  to  lock  at  the 
shunmering  sea.  "I  think,  monsieur,  the  Indians 
are  able  to  keep  what  you  call  faith,  so  long  they  are 
convince'  you  will  do  what  you  have  promise'." 

"But,"  said  the  Commandant,  and  flashed  a 
l^ee  on  the  cur6,  if  some  one  pefsusdes  them  ire 
do  not  mean  to  keep  our  word?  " 

The  cur6  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Then,  mon- 
sieur, you  who  have  live'  so  long  tam  on  the  frontier 
ees  have  the  intelligence  to  on'stand  the  inevitable." 

niere  was  a  brief  silence  during  which  both  meD 
watdbed  the  marine  picture,  then,  "  You  are  a  good 
man  Father  La  Framboise,"  said  the  soldier.  "I 
appreciate  what  you  have  done.  Yoiu*  work  among 
the  fierce  tribes  of  Eastern  Washington  paved  the 
way  for  our  immigrants.  If  you  and  ycHXt  voyageurs 
had  not  come  first,  these  settles  never  wonkl  ham 
been  allowed  to  pass  unmolested  down  to  the  vaSky 
of  the  Willamette.  Ycni  taught  the  Inc&utt  to  listen; 
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your  priMto  interprated  the  tnMliei  to  fit  their 
intelligence,  or  else  Governor  Steveoe'e  eoaadb  iwist 
have  tenuinated  differently.  Your  influence  is 
incalculable,  Father  La  Franif)oiN';  I  trust,  if  the 
time  comes,  in  the  cause  of  humanity  you  will  do 
iHwt  you  can." 

Ho  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
priest  with  sUghtly  knitted  brows.  But  the  curt 
continued  to  study  the  marine  view.  "  Humanity," 
he  repeated  after  a  moment.  "  Humanity.  It  ees 
what  you  a  broad  word,  monsieur;  ees  it  not 
so?  It  covers  both  aidee.  But  your  people  forgot 
it  before  the  treaties  were  cold.  Oni^  list  wedc 
they  forgot  it  at  Butler's  Cove." 

The  furrow  deepened  between  the  Commandant's 
brows.  "  You  are  right.  It  was  an  atrocious  folly  ; 
without  excuse.  Those  two  settlere  wayhud  that 
canoe,  and  diot  those  Indians  m  cokl  bkxxi  from  the 
shore.  It  was  premeditated,  a  planned  ambush, 
because  some  friends  of  theirs  chanced  to  be  mur- 
dered by  members  of  another  tribe  a  while  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  I  wished  to  speak  to  you 
about.  A  lighter  outra^^  has  been  enough,  some- 
times, to  precipitate  an  Indian  war;  and  I  want  the 
Nisquallies  to  know  I  shall  urge  the  arrest  of  those 
men  and  a  just  trial;  restitution  to  the  family  of 
each  Indiui  killed." 

The  cur4  shook  his  head.  "  Monsieur,  that  ees 
not  pos'ble.  Your  white  jury  will  nevare  —  what  ees 
it  you  say?  Convic'?  Yes,  convic'  a  man  who  ees 
only  take  the  life  of  an  Indian.  But  you  are  safe, 
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IfoiHitiir  It  r^ftwimmtiktntr;  you  wt  nfi>  On  tht 
other  ikb  thaw  Monte  du  Cjoetdc  it  «et  dUhynt; 
but  here,  bah,  these  poor  NkwpMdtiat  htm  no  htHt 

They  are  but  sheep." 

Bib  glance  sought  the  neophyte,  wrestling  tUll 
with  ib»  hoe,  then,  looking  fajliher,  he  rose  to  hk 
feet  At  the  mne  instant  the  Commandant  dkh 
covered  hk  dtn^Am  and  went  down  the  tCepa  to 
meet  her. 

Lucia,  who  had  raced  up  the  steep  banic  from 
the  shore,  paused  under  the  cedar  at  the  curve  in  the 
path  to  reconnoitre,  wedring  adventure  or  al  least 
diverritm  hi  this  strange  pUuse.  Seeing  her  father 
she  came  quickly  on  into  the  garden.  "  Oh,"  she 
cried  impetuously,  "  you  missed  the  messenger. 
General  Wool  decided  not  to  make  the  trip.  He  is 
taking  the  ship  bade  from  the  CSohunhift  to  Saa 
FnuMdseo  to-day.  Word  was  sent  you  and,  to  saw 
you  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Ciympim  for  ns,  m 
started  home  by  canoe." 

She  stopped  before  him,  gathering  breath;  the 
pink  of  com!  flushing  her  face,  and  sent  a  sparkling 
^anoe  up  over  iMr  father's  diotthler  at  tiie  priest. 

"  General  Wool  has  returned  to  San  Francisco?  " 
said  the  officer  slowly.  "  He  decided  not  to  visit 
Olympia  and  the  garrison?  " 

"  Yes,  the  messenger  has  his  dispatches.  Of 
course  to  min  this  sailing  meant  wedcs  ot  delay; 
and  I  don't  blame  him  for  avoiding  that  voyaige 
down  the  Columbia  and  up  the  Cowlitz.  It's  miser- 
ably tiresome  sitting  all  day  in  a  canoe;  (me  cramps, 
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aches  until  to  move  makes  one  ready  to  scream. 
But  we  might  easily  have  escaped  it  to-day,  for 
Billy  Haworth  was  coming  dovra  to  the  Poet,  and 

he  offered  me  Barnabee,  while  mother  might  have 
had  his  easiest  packhorse.  But  she  would  not." 
Lucia  pursed  her  hps.  "  She  would  hardly  aUow 
Baptiste  to  turn  the  canoe  m  to  the  landing  long 
enough  for  us  to  climb  the  blu£F  and  see  the  mission 
roses." 

The  Commandant  covered  his  chagrin,  and,  set- 
ting his  hps,  looked  down  the  path.  "  Your  mother 
must  find  it  a  sharp  cUmb,"  he  said;  "  I  must  hurry 
to  help  her.  And  I  will  teU  Baptiste  not  to  hdd 
the  canoe  for  you.  Walters  went  on  with  the  hones, 
but  he  was  to  wait  for  me  at  the  ford  a  mile  up  the 
trail,  and  I  will  bring  him  back." 

Lucia  stood  watching  him  while  he  walked  quickly 
towards  the  curve,  then  turned  and,  with  another 
sparkling  glance  at  the  cur6,  dropped  her  hushes 
demurely.  "  Father  has  forgotten  the  introduction," 
she  said,  "  but  I  suppose  you  are  P6re  La  Finm- 
boise." 

"Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  I,  myself,  have  the 
honare  to  address  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  le  Cran- 
mandant.  I  must  be  ctmvince'  even  if  I  saw  you 
alone." 

"  Yes?  "  Lucia  came  up  the  step  and  took  one 
of  the  seats  near  the  table.  "  I  am  told  I  greatly 
resemble  my  father  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  how 
would  you  have  known  me?  " 

"  In  these  forests  young  ladies  come  not  so  pko- 
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tiful;  when  one  passes  there  ees  some  stir.  I  have 
heard  of  you,  mademoiselle.  This  side  the  Missis- 
appi,  so  have  I  heard,  there  ees  not  one  like  the 
daughter  of  Monsdeur  le  Commandant."  And  he 
added  gravely,  "  I,  myself,  do  not  remember  one  like 
you  in  Montreal  or  even  Quebec." 

"  But  in  France,  Father  La  Framboise  "  —  she 
gave  him  a  swift  side  glance  —  "  In  la  belle  France, 
when  you  were  young?  " 

"  In  France  —  "  the  cur6  looked  off  through  the 
garden.  "  In  France,  Mademoiselle;  that  is  a 
tam  long  forgotten." 

The  merriment  dimpled  Lucia's  mouth.  She,  too, 
looked  down  through  the  gard^  "  I  have  heard 
of  your  roses,"  she  said  presently.  "  The  Governor's 
nephew  wanted  to  bring  me  to  see  them.  But  there 
was  the  ball  on  board  the  Decatur,  and  the  party 
for  the  officers,  and  so  many  diversions  we  never 
found  time  to  ride  this  way.  But  even  before  that 
I  knew  of  you,  Pdre  La  Frambdse,  and  HUy  Ha- 
worth  promised  to  show  me  this  garden.  He  called 
it  Francesca's  school-room." 

The  curb's  look  returned  to  Lucia's  face.  "  So," 
he  said  slowly.  "  So,  the  boy  told  you  about  Fran- 
cesca.  He  was  her  playmate." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  told  me  about  her.  I  shmdd  know 
her  whole  history  by  now."  Lucia  shrui^^  her 
shoulders  with  a  swift  uplift  of  her  level  brows. 
"And  I  have  seen  her.  I  own,  for  a  half-Indian 
girl,  she's  rather  pretty,  but  it's  unaccmmtable  how 
she  tunis  all  the  men's  heads.  Even  Baptiste,  that 
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amiable,  slow  Baptiste "  —  the  merriment  rose 
again,  luridng  at  the  cornen  of  her  mouth  —  "  was 
a&e  in  an  instant,  because  a  lounger  at  the  landing, 

this  morning,  teased  him  about  her.  He  spnmg 
out  of  the  canoo  with  his  big  hands  clenched,  and 
towered  over  the  fellow  in  a  fury.  '  Pierre  Bouchard,' 
he  said,  '  it  ees  bes'  you  doan'  spik  'bout  Francesca. 
Sacr6,  It  ees  mooch  bes' you  tek  dat  back,  dem  quick.' " 
She  imitated  the  voyageur's  patois  capitally,  and 
the  profa  nity  was  lost  straightway  in  the  laugh  that 
bubbled  from  her  lips.  But  the  cur6  did  not  smile. 
"  Baptiste  did  weU,"  he  said.  "  The  child  ees  much 
too  good,  too  fine  for  such  cuuulle  to  spik  of  her. 
But  what  did  Bouchard?  " 

"  Wiiy,  he  took  it  all  back  instantly,  as  he  must, 
and  melted  away  into  the  crowd.  Not  one  dared 
to  stir  until  Baptiste  had  returned  to  his  place  in 
the  canoe  and  pushed  off.  Then,  as  we  caught  the 
tide  and  swung  down  mid-channel,  everybody  laughed 
and  sent  after  us  a  great  cheer." 

She  herself  laughed  again,  tipping  back  her  head 
m  a  buoyant,  .ippling  peal;  but  P^re  U  Framboise 
only  looked  off  in  silence  through  the  garden.  Sud- 
denly she  sprang  up  and  ran  down  to  her  father's 
horse.  The  cur6  turned  and  watched  her  in  aston- 
ishmeDt.  The  hitching-strap  was  loose;  the  bridle 
m  her  hand.  Another  instant  and  her  foot  was  in 
the  stuTup;  she  was  up.  She  bent  to  fix  the  foot 
higher  in  the  strap  above  the  buckle,  then,  "  I  am 
going  for  Walters,"  she  called,  and  waving  her  hand 
to  the  priest,  was  (M, 
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Pdre  La  Framboise  shook  his  head,  and,  lifting 
his  pahns  with  an  outward  gesture  that  said  plainly, 
"  The  ways  of  a  woman  are  past  finding  out,"  looked 
off  again  through  the  garder.  The  Commandant 
was  returning,  and  the  euro's  glance  finally  rested 
on  the  lady  who  walked  with  him  up  between  ibe 
rows  of  nodding  Jacqueminot. 

He  told  himself  that  she  had  the  carriage  of  a 
lady  abbess,  but  she  was  a  woman  to  hold  any  glance. 
One  of  the  few  wtm^  who  carry  the  slendmiess 
and  mthusiasm  of  ycnith  av&t  the  thredidd  of  middle 
age,  with  an  added  fineness  and  charm.  A  woman 
of  strong  feeling,  yet  able  to  control  her  emotions. 
In  short  a  woman  to  draw  the  regard  of  all  good  and 
brave  men,  and  one  whom,  loving,  such  a  man  allows 
to  d<Hiiiiiate  hii  Hfe. 

Her  lingering  look  moved  over  the  rose  beds  as 
she  came,  and  her  eyes,  not  blue  like  Lucia'  ,  but 
a  warm,  deep  gray,  lighted  with  pleasure.  She  drew 
in  slow  breaths  enjoying  the  fragrance,  and  once  she 
paused  to  bury  1^  in  the  heart  of  a  velvet  UocHn. 
When  die  lifted  her  eyes  tiie  lig^t  in  than  seoned 
to  touch  her  whole  face.  It  was  then  the  prietl  told 
himself  that  she  had  the  soul  of  a  saint. 

Presently,  when  she  had  taken  the  seat  Lucia  had 
left,  the  cur6  explained  the  girl's  absence.  The 
CommaDdant,  (fisturbed,  walked  to  the  eod  of  the 
gallery.  The  charger  had  a  hard  mouth;  still,  she 
was  a  good  horsewoman  and  fearless.  And,  after 
all,  the  animal  would  stop  when  he  overtook  the 
othtf  hinMB,  and  Walters  knew  how  to  manage  h?m. 
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The  old  sergeant  would  see  that  she  ietumed  on 
her  own  mount.  He  came  back  to  his  wife. 

"  Did  you  see  the  spriiig?  "  she  asked,  and  added, 
turning  to  the  priest  with  a  smile,  "  Baptiste  told 
us  there  was  a  cool,  bubbling  spnag  up  here,  in  a 
clean,  rocky  basin.'' 

"  There  ees,  ir  ne;  you  will  see  it  as  you  go 
out  to  the  long  .aii.  But  you  shall  have  a  drink 
from  it  now,  at  once.  I  am  gone  but  a  moment." 

When  he  had  disappeared  throu^  the  opoi  door 
she  turned  again  to  the  Commandant  with  the 
soft  light  in  her  eyes,  "  It  is  i"  coming  on  a  bit 
of  old  France,  here  in  the  wilderness.  Only  —  mon 
p^  isn't  young." 

Tbe  Commandant  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
down  at  her.  "  So,"  he  said.  "  So  you  knew  a  place 
like  this  in  France." 

"Yes.  Surely  I  must  have  told  you,  but  you 
have  forgotten.  It  was,  of  course,  when  I  made  that 
little  tour  with  my  mother  aXot^  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  way  back  to  Paris  we  stopped  to  rest  at  a 
lovely  place  up  in  the  hills.  There  was  a  monastery. 
I  knew  nothing  about  friars  and  novitiates  and  vows, 
but  the  high  wall  around  the  grounds  instantly 
seemed  to  enclose  a  splendid  mystery.  You  see  I 
was  very  young  and  imagu.ative,  and  like  Lucia, 
always  seeking  romance  or  adventure.  At  last,  one 
day,  returning  from  a  small  exploring  trip  I  found, 
in  passmg,  the  wicket  had  been  left  ajar.  The 
gardoi  was  beautiful.  I  never  had  seen  anything 
like  it;  nothing  as  quaint;  never  so  many  flowm. 
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It  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground;  shadowy  walks 
stretched  evi^rywhere.  They  lured  me  in.  I  went  on 
and  on.  I  met  no  one  until,  finally,  in  a  charming 
arbOT  at  the  heart  of  a  great  tiract  of  Jaeqiramiiiot, 
I  stumbled  ,on  a  young  priest  At  sig^t  of  me  he 
dropped  the  book  he  was  reading  and  got  to  his  feet. 
He  stood  frowning  wliile  I  tried  to  explain,  in  my 
poor  boarding  school  French,  how  I  came  there; 
theo  he  told  me  I  should  have  known  w(»neQ  were 
barred  from  the  place.  I  was  frightened  and  ashamed. 
I  started  to  go,  but  there  were  so  many  paths  I  chose 
the  wrong  one.  He  was  obliged  to  show  me  the  way. 
I  hurried  faster  and  fastr>r,  b  t  at  last  I  tripped  on 
a  trailing  vine  and  fell.  He  \  as  forced  to  help  me 
up,  and  after  that  he  must  have  fdt  a  little  sony 
for  me,  tm  he  b^^  to  cut  the  duKoest  roses,  and 
before  we  reached  the  wicket,  my  arms  were  healed 
with  them;  red  ones,  fragrant  like  these." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  She  lifted  her  glance 
from  the  garden,  letting  it  rest  a  rnxmrnt  on  the 
framed  hit  of  shining  sea.  But  the  Commandant, 
watching  her  face,  laughed.  "  I'll  wager  you  gave 
the  poor  fellow  a  hard  time.  I  can  see  him  now, 
piling  those  roses  in  your  arms,  delaying  you  and 
himself  against  reason,  aad,  afttawards,  paying  Ite 
penalty  with  all  the  ligw  (A  dd  St.  Antlumy." 

She  met  the  officer's  look  and  a  soft  flush  crept  over 
her  face.  "  He  wasn't  a  weak  man,"  she  said.  "  In- 
deed he  seemed  more  a  soldier  than  a  priest;  strong, 
capable,  full  of  enthusiasm  f<»r  hk  work  He 
idmost  n»de  a  Ecmianist  ctf  me." 
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Beland  her  the  cur6  moved  from  the  doorway  to 
the  table  and  set  down  the  pitcher  which  he  had 
fifled  at  the  spring;  but  he  did  it  clumsily,  for  it 
elinked  on  the  stone  jug  and  the  water  splaahed  over. 

"  I  see, '  said  the  Commandant,  still  amuied, "  you 
met  him  again." 

"  Yes,  we  found  him  aboard  the  vessel,  two  months 
Utter,  whoi  we  sailed  for  America.  He  was  going 
in  company  with  several  fathers  to  the  minions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal."  She  turned 
and  looked  up  at  P^re  La  Framboise  and  smiled. 
"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  know  a  Brother  Bamon?  " 
she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  directly.  He  lifted  the  pitcher 
and  filled  slowly,  with  care,  a  glees  for  her;  but  his 
hand  was  unsteady  and  the  water  splashed  over 
again.  "  Yes,  madame,  I  knew  a  Brother  Ramon; 
but  the  name  ees  of  a  commonness  in  France.  That 
Ramon  I  spik  of  "  —  He  put  the  pitcher  down  and 
drew  himself  erect;  his  voice  rose  ahnost  in  amign- 
ment.  "That  Ranum  — failed— in  the  thiee 
vows." 

There  was  another  silence.  The  lady  lifted  the 
and  slowly  drank  the  cool  draught.  Then  she 
said,  "  The  Brother  RMmm  of  whcmi  I'm  speaking 
would  have  done  his  work  well;  wherever  he  went 
he  must  have  made  himself  felt;  of  this  I  am  s^jre. 
But,  after  all,  how  should  you  know  of  him,  Father 
La  Framboise?  He  probably  remained  at  some  mis- 
sion near  Montreal,  but  that  is  another  woiW  to 
you  who  have  spent  the  best  of  your  life  hoe  in  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.   You  mt,"  die  added  smiling, 

"  I  have  heard  of  you;  your  fame  has  spread.  I 
know  about  your  splendid  work  among  the  Coeur 
D'Alenes;  you  have  wade  of  them  a  fine  people. 
If  you  aoeomplidi  half  as  maoh  with  tlMse  indifferait 
Nisquallies  it  will  be  next  to  a  miracle." 

The  cur6  stepped  inside  the  door  and  brought  a 
white  loaf  and  the  half  of  a  grouse  —  which  he  had 
reserved  from  yesterday's  supper  for  to-day's  luncheon 
—  and  placed  them  on  the  table  beside  her.  "Try  the 
bird,  madame,"  he  nid  and  went  around  to  the 
opposite  chair,  "it  ees  of  a  flavor."  And  after  a 
moment  he  resumed,  "  The  time  of  the  miracle  I 
fear  ees  past;  still  I  do  not  deespair.  But  leesten. 
I  look  to  establish  the  convent  in  this  diocese  of 
Ifisqually.  Yee,  madame,  the  convent.  The  IKsten 
ees  going  be  able  do  more  for  these  patien'  people 
than  the  cur6;  and  particularly  with  the  half-caste." 

"The  half-caste?"  She  looked  at  the  priest, 
lifting  her  chm  a  Uttie  and  ruflSing  her  brows.  "  I 
Bhoukl  think,  hiheriting  the  vices  of  thdr  depraved 
white  fathers,  as  they  do,  they  must  prove  even  mxxe 
hopeless  than  the  miserable  Nisquallies." 

"Some  of  them,  madame,  some,  not  all,  have 
the  deprave'  father." 

"  (Ml,  mon  p6re,  I  am  skeptical.  I  have  lived  too 
much  on  the  fronlier  to  beiieve  any  good  can  come 
of  a  half-blood.  Surely  you  know  he  inherits  all 
the  wickedness  of  the  Indian  together  with  the  evil 
of  his  disreputable  white  father.  We  trace  to  him 
roore  than  half  the  mischief,  crime,  outrage  of  the 
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wttlements.  Often  he  is  the  instigator  of  our  Indian 
wans.  He  is  at  once  the  most  vindictive,  the  most 
rq;>uUve  And  the  most  miseralte  ot  the  kiiit." 

The  Comnmndant  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and 
went  down  the  steps.  There  he  paused  to  look  back. 
"  I  warn  you,  Father  Framboise,"  he  said;  "  this 
is  the  one  point  it  is  useless  to  discuss  with  my  wife. 
Her  judgmoit  is  fixed." 

"Madame,"  said  the  eur6,  "you  should  know 
Francesca." 

"  Francesca,"  repeated  the  lady  slowly.  "  I  have 
heard  of  her.  She  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  girl 
and  unusually  intelligent;  and  I  understand  she  is 
a  prot^  oi  youn.  Yoa  have  taken  great  paim 
with  her.  It  was  you,  doubttoss,  who  gave  het  tiiat 
unusual  name.'' 

The  Commandant,  who  had  started  on  around  the 
gallery  to  watch  for  Lucia,  stopped  again.  He  did 
not  look  back  but  stood,  listening  (or  the  priest's 
answer,  with  his  hand  Inraced  lij^tly  on  the  wall  and 
his  face  turned  to  the  sea. 

"  At  her  baptism,  madame,  yes,"  said  the  cur6.  "  It 
was  a  name  her  father  gave  to  her  mother.  Lamont, 
Baptiste's  father,  heard  it  (tf  a  voyageiu*  who  had 
seen  her  among  the  Blackfeet.  But,  madame,  you 
should  see  the  child.  She  ees  of  a  diffrunce.  You 
should  talk  with  her.  She  has  the  gift  of  language. 
She  ees  able  converse  in  the  pure  French  I  have 
taught  her.  Her  accent  ees  not  to  reproach.  And 
she  ees  able  read  all  my  books,  madame;  not  <me 
ees  escape.  And  some  litde  mathemati<s  I  eiq>hun 
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for  her  she  ees  coostruot  with  skill.  Oh,  but  ahe  eet 

of  a  swiftness  you  may  beli've.  Her  memory,  her 
gift  of  words  meks  it  pos'ble  for  any  Indian  to  on'- 
ttand  her.  She  ees  going  have  gre't  influence 
over  them  some  day.  She  haa  the  wann  heart. 
Madame,  she  eea  of  the  hicrediUe.  I  wjpSk  but  th  . 
truth." 

The  curb's  deep  voice  had  taken  a  softer  not-., 
a  gentle  enthusiasm  beamed  in  his  eyes.  He  leaned 
forwaid  a  little,  watching  the  lady's  countenance, 
while  he  waited  (or  her  rapfy. 

The  Commandant  also  waited.  He  turned  a  little 
and  raised  his  glance  to  his  wife's  face.  Tlie  light 
had  gone  out.  She  looked  ofif  above  him  to  the  still 
marine  view.  Her  profile  was  beautiful,  but  in  that 
mmnent  it  was  as  unraqKmrive,  odd,  dear^ut, 
as  a  faultless  cameo. 

The  distant  neigh  of  a  horse  '  oke  the  stillness. 
The  officer  walked  on  around  the  d  of  the  gallery. 
P6re  La  Framboise  got  to  us  feet.  After  a  moment 
he  went  down  into  the  garden  and  began  to  cut  hia 
choicest,  darkest.  I^nigHSteii  :j<  d  Jacqueminol.^. 

The  neigh  was  iv^eated  as  the  officer  went  up  the 
path,  and  suddenly,  where  it  met  the  long  forest 
trail,  two  riders  galloped  past.  Lucia's  gay  laugh 
rippled  back  to  him,  and  for  another  instant,  through 
a  break  in  the  trees,  he  saw  her  slim  figure  moving 
in  perfect  unison  with  her  bay  mount.  She  had  found 
Walters,  then,  and  had  exchanged  the  gray  charger 
for  her  own  horse.  And  it  was  not  the  stout  sergeant 
who  set  the  pace,  but  young  Haworth,  whose  at- 
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tendance  her  mother  had  set  aside  for  the  cramped 
passage  in  Baptiste's  canoe. 

Presently,  as  the  Commandant  came  to  tlw  end 
of  the  mission  path,  the  young  man's  pack  horses 
clattered  past,  then  the  neigh  rang  out  again  and 
Walters  rounded  a  curve,  reining  in  Trumpeter  with 
difficulty,  and  quieting  the  excited  charger.  The 
officer  took  the  other  led  horse  from  ibe  sergeant 
and  went  quickly  baek  to  the  miseion  btukMng  for 
his  wife. 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat  in  the  gallery,  and, 
as  the  Commandant  approached,  she  looked  down 
at  him  over  the  red  roses  which  La  Framboise 
had  heaped  in  her  arms.  ^  inhaled  their  fragrance 
with  long  soft  breaths;  her  cheek  touched  the  velvet 
petals  in  a  lingering  caress.  The  light  had  returned 
to  her  eyes;  it  illumined  her  whole  face. 
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T  the  end  of  June  the  days  are  long  in  the  Puget 


Sound  country.    The  sun  swings  ahnoet  an 

elliptic  course,  setting  far  in  the  Northwest.  It 
was  then,  one  mid-afternoon,  Lucia  lured  the  Lieuten- 
ant trout-fishing,  down  the  creek  which,  below  the 
garrison,  cut  its  way  out  to  the  harbor  through  a 
deep  and  wooded  goiga 

The  trail  was  little  more  than  a  blazed  track. 
It  narrowed  between  great  fir  boles,  doubled  armlike 
cedar  tnmks,  dipped  abruptly  in  crumbling  stairs, 
finally,  in  such  a  place,  the  young  officer  turned  to 
h^  hear. 

"  Wait,"  she  said,  "  let  me  pass  you.  I  want  to 
show  you  Billy  Haworth's  pool;  and  the  branch  is 
there,  the  merest  thread  of  way.  A  cttilor  could  never 
find  it." 

She  stepped  quickly  down.  Her  should^  touched 
him.  She  gave  him  a  swift  upward  side  glance  ftom 
under  hor  long  lashes,  and  paused  for  an  instant, 
allowing  her  hand  to  rest  in  his.  High  lights,  sifting 
between  the  branches,  brought  out  the  warm  tones  of 
her  hak;  a  mdsture  like  a  transparency  softened  the 
coral  pink  of  her  face;  her  breast  rose  and  feD  with 
hurried,  deep  bieftths.   Yet  she  kept  her  pone  and 
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her  dusivenefls,  like  some  sprite.  He  loved  h«r,  his 
arms  trembled  to  possess  her,  but — the  Lieut^umt 
kept  his  head. 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Lucia,"  and  he  answered  the 
glance  with  a  smile,  "  a  sailor  must  have  his  star." 
And  he  released  the  hand  and  pressed  back  a  step 
to  give  her  the  path. 

Lucia  laughed.  "  Come,  then." 

She  moved  on,  dipping  under  the  trailing  bough 
of  a  hemlock,  and,  presently,  when  she  had  reached 
the  levels  of  the  creek  bed,  her  voice  came  back  to 
him  gayly,  innocently,  in  a  thread  of  song. 

"  Oh,  how  delightful,  oh,  how  entrancing, 
Out  of  this  thraldam  sooa  to  be  fre— e." 

There  she  stumbled  on  a  root  and  her  notes  tripped, 
but  after  a  momoit  she  went  on  as  merrily  with  the 
next  measure  and  so  led  him  the  rest  of  the  way. 

It  was  a  charming  placf.  A  few  yards  upstream 
a  rock  pushed  like  a  promontory  into  the  current, 
which  expostulated  ceaselessly;  spent  itself  in  passion- 
bursts  of  spray;  but,  once  around  the  barrier,  the 
channel  dropped  gently  to  a  limpid  green  pod.  A 
soft  wind  drew  down  the  watercourse  and  myriads 
of  ferns  nodded  their  dripping  plumes.  Glossy  tangles 
of  salal  shook  their  clusters  of  white  and  pink  bells, 
and  the  wild  pea  fluttered  small  ragged  flags  of  cerise 
and  lavender-blue.  Lucia  seated  hoisdf  upon  a 
log  under  a  flowering  dogwood,  while  the  Lieutenant 
went  out  on  the  rock  to  cast  a  fly.  Sometimes  she 
swept  him  with  hsr  side  glance,  but  oftener  she 
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rtudied  the  pool  It  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  yet  it 
stirred  CQQtinualfy,  xippUd,  sparkled,  welled  over. 
Suddenly  she  started  up.    "Wait,  wait,"  she 

cried  softly.  "Now,  now,  no,  wait.  Oh,  you 
clumsy  marine,"  she  added  in  a  higher  key.   "  Did 

you  think  you  had  hooked  a  halibut?  Or  were  you 
wwpoMiing  a  whale?  " 

The  Lieutenant  laughed,  flushing  a  Kttle,  and  shook 
his  head.  "  But  I'm  learning,  Miss  Lucia.  Tm  learn- 
mg.  You'U  admit  I  all  but  had  that  feUow.  I  swear 

he  simply  tore  himself  free." 

"Yes,  he  was  on  the  hook,"  said  Lucia  pursing 
her  hps.  "  A  splendid  rainbow.  And  it  needed  but 
the  slightest,  nicest  twist  to  land  him,  and  you 
lunged,  pounding  like  a  hundred  of  brick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool." 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  under  the  dogwood  and, 
timung  W  shoulder  to  the  young  officer,  looked 
off  cooUy  down  stream.  He  began  awkwaidly  to 
reel  in  his  line.  Finally  he  came  along  the  bank  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her.  "  It's  too  bad,  Miss 
Lucia.  I'm  sorry.  And  I  won't  bore  you  with  any 
more  deq}  sea  maneuvres,  to-day." 

It  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  try.  There  isn't 
a  fish  left  in  the  pool."  She  sent  a  gUmce  over  her 
shoulder  to  be  sure.  "  I  doubt  if  even  Billy  Ha- 
worth  could  coax  one  back." 

The  Lieutenant  seated  himself  on  the  moss  near 
her,  leaning  his  arm  easUy  on  the  end  of  the  Ipg. 

bo,  he  said  slowly.  "So,  young  Haworth  can  fiA 
too. 
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"  Fish?  The  trout  love  his  fly.  They  seem  to 
know  wboi  he  is  here.  He's  like  the  pied  pipw. 
They  come  from  upstream  and  down.  Everywhere. 
The  pool  is  alive.  I  wish  you  could  see  him,  there 
on  the  rock."  She  moved  a  little  to  look  at  the  prom- 
(mtory,  and  unconsciously  gave  the  LieutoiaQt  her 
profile.  The  coolness  had  dn^ped  from  her  face; 
a  soft  enthusiasm  sparkled  in  her  eyes.  "  It's  the 
most  exhilarating  sight.  Your  blood  tingles;  you 
dance,  you  laugh,  you  don't  know  what  you're  going 
to  do.  And  he  just  stands  there,  and  whips,  whips, 
li^tly,  gently  " — \m  vdce  f dl  to  an  undw(<me  — 
"  and  almost  every  lame  there's  a  speckled  beauty 
to  show." 

"  I  see.  Miss  Lucia.  That's  why  you  call  it  Har 
ivorth's  pool." 

"  It's  his  by  right  <A  discovery.  I'm  the  only  one 
he  ever  brou^t  here,  and  it  was  there,  on  that  rock, 
he  taught  me  to  cast." 

"  I  see,"  repeated  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  see;  and 
of  course  you  think  it  was  a  rash  impulse  that  led 
you  to  bring  me  here.  I've  spoiled  the  record  of  the 
pool.  But  111  restore  it,  Miss  Luda,  yes,  I  will.  If 
it's  possible  to  lure  those  fish  back  I'll  do  it  to-day. 
To-morrow  —  we  sail  for  San  Francisco." 

"  For  San  Francisco?  "  She  turned  startled,  and 
met  his  look  with  the  sudden,  direct  flash  of  her  wide 
opm  eyes.  **  You  are  going  to  sail  —  to  stay  —  in- 
definitely away?  " 

He  did  not  answer  directly.  He  was  trying  to 
determine  how  much  personaUty  he  could  give  the 
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feeling  die  betrayed.  There  were  other  officere  on 
board  the  ship.  She  loved  gayety  and  the  Hfe  of 

the  garrison  would  be  quiei  jr  when  the  cruiser  had 
gone.     "Yes,"  he  said  finally,  "we  are  sailing 
under  orders   to  California   for  supplies."  He 
paused  but  Lucia  was  silent.    She  turned  b""  face, 
looking  off  again,  down^oam.  "  But  Puge^  Sound 
will  not  be  left  long  without  a  patnrf,"  he  went 
on.    "The  boundary  question  alone  w  .rai.ts  at 
least  one  cruiser  in  these  waters.    And  these  Nis- 
quallies  are  growing  discontented,  already,  about 
the  tiieaties.  Hiey  have  been  listening  to  emissaries, 
probably,  from  that  dd  viper  Kam-i-rJi-kan,  who 
ke^  sdrring  thin-'s  east  of  the  mountains.  When 
the  situation  is  understood  .it  headquarters  it  is 
possible  the  Decatur  will  be  sent  back.   If  she  has 
other  orders  I  shall  do  my  best  to  be  transferred  to 
the  ship  that  does  come.    If  I  fail/'  — he  leaned 
forward  a  little,  trying  to  see  her  face.  —  "  K  I  fail, 
Miss  Lucia  —  " 

"Why,  then,"  she  said  lightly,  "I  hope  you'll 
remember  to  send  me  an  order  on  Fort  Nisqually, 
for  those  two  alver  fox  pe^nes." 

"  If  I  fail  I  shall  secure  leave  in  time  to  c(»ne  back 
for  — El  Capitan." 

Lucia  laughed.    She  rose  and  went  over  to  'he  tr 
against  which  the  lieutenant  had  set  the  fishing-roa. 
"  A  sailor,"  she  said  softly,  "  a  sailor,  so  I  have 
heard,  has  a    love — in  every  port." 

The  officer  was  on  his  feet.  She  turned,  with  the 
rod  in  h^  hands,  and  the  amuson^t  still  ««w»r^ 
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her  hps.  It  was  that  smile,  half  mocking,  as  thou^ 

she  read  a  man  through,  sifted  his  weakness,  laughed 
at  it,  that  always  baffiod  the  Lieutenant.  He  stopped, 
leaving  the  space  between  them,  and  the  color 
hdghtened  in  hiu  face. 

"  Besides,"  she  went  on,  and  dropped  her  glance 
demurely,  "El  Capitan  has  grown  too  valuable. 
He  has  beaten  his  record.  He  comes  now  a  close 
second  to  Barnabee.  Oh,  but  you  should  have  seen 
us."  She  looked  up  and  off  through  the  trees,  beyond 
the  Ueutoiant,  and  the  fun  dao'^sd  in  her  ^es. 
"It  was  the  day  we  came  from  01ym{»a.  Once, 
when  we  were  out  of  the  forest  and  skimming  the 
open  plain,  it  was  neck  and  neck.  And  father  and 
mother" — the  merriment  bubbled  in  soft  trills 
between  the  words  —  "following  twenty  minutes 
late,  while  old  Walters  came  joggmg  in  with  Billy*! 
packhorses,  a  full  hour  behind." 

The  young  officer  laughed  from  sheer  sympathy. 
"  But,  Miss  Lucia,  I  thought  you  came  home  by 
canoe.  You  remember  I  saw  you  off." 

"  We  started,  true:  but  we  stopped  at  the  misaon 
to  rest,  and  father  was  there  on  his  way  by  trail  to 
Olympia.  He  had  missed  the  messenger.  Walteis 
had  gone  on  to  the  creek  with  our  horses,  and  so  I 
took  the  charger  and  rode  to  call  him  back.  And, 
it  was  the  merest  good  fortune,  <^  course,  but  I 
found  Billy  Haworth  halting,  too,  at  the  ford.  I 
was  off  father's  horse  in  a  moment  and  mounting 
El  Capitan;  then  we  skimmed  down  past  the 
mission  at  a  gallop  and  —  gave  them  the  slip 
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—  with  father  —  standing  in  amazement  at  the 
branch." 

Her  shoulders  shook;  her  red  lips  parted,  and, 
tipping  back  her  head,  she  watched  the  Lieutenant 
between  half-closed  lids,  while  her  laugh,  starting 
an  echo,  rippled  through  the  gorge.  "  It  was  worth," 
she  went  on  with  subdued  trills,  "  it  was  w(»ih  the 
inevitable  lecture;  though  mother  —  mother— got 
on  her  highest  pedestal  —  a-tiptoe.  And  it  was 
'  Lucia,  I  am  surprised.  To  think  that  you,  m  • 
daughter,  could  so  far  forget  yourself.  Where  is 
your  pride  — your  self-respect?  Lucia,  Lucia,  what 
are  you  coming  to? ' " 

The  Lieutenant  was  forced  to  lau£^  again;  It  was 
not  to  be  helped;  the  girl  was  so  delightful. 
"  But,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  "  you  are  a  good 
hoisewoman;  and  decoious,  I  grant  that,  when  the 
time  comes.   Why  should  your  mother  be  worriedT  " 

"  Why,  first  because  I  Ivfdn't  waited  for  my  riding- 
habit,  which  was  in  the  bag  an  Indian  had  gone  to 
bring  up  from  the  canoe.  And  next  because,  after 
all,  I  had  had  my  way  about  Billy  Haworth.  She 
had  tried  her  best  at  Olympia  to  erad  him." 

"  Yes?  What  had  she  agamst  young  Haworth?  ** 

"  Don't  you  know?  "  Lucia's  glance  fell  to  the 
fishing-rod  in  her  hands.  She  began  to  reel  in  slowfy, 
a  slack  in  the  line.  "  It's  that  girl,  Francesca." 

"  FrancescaT  Y<hi  mean  that  handsome,  Spanisb- 
looking  gai  we  saw  <»ie  morning  near  the  tiading 
poet." 

Lucia  ruffled  her  brows.     I  mean  that  half-blood 
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giii  we  passed,  the  day  Trumpeter  left  yoa  unhorsed 
and  went  back  to  the  staUes.  But  it's  thk  way. 
Billy  has  always  known  her.  They  played  together 

when  they  were  children.  No  one  objected  then, 
but  now,  suddenly,  he  finds  himself  censured,  lec- 
tured, constantly  watched.  He  must  not  even  stq) 
to  speak  to  her  if  he  meets  her  on  the  trail.  His 
father,  the  Colonel,  finally  asked  the  GovemtHr's 
wife  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  she  took  the  op- 
portunity the  last  time  he  passed  through  Olympia. 
Billy  listened  very  politely  to  all  she  had  to  say, 
but  when  she  aided  by  advising  him  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Francesca,  he  answered  that  he 
was  very  sorry  to  disagree  with  a  lady,  but  she  should 
understand  Francesca  had  very  few  friends  and  it 
must  hurt  her  much  more  to  be  cast  off,  Uke  that, 
for  no  fault  of  hens,  by  an  old  comrade,  than  it  could 
possibly  boiefit  him  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  a 
lot  of  new  people,  who  never  could  xmderstand  the 
situation,  and  if  they  could  would  never  trouble 
to  help  or  speak  to  her." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  gravely,  "  I  see. 
And  when  the  Governor's  wife  repeated  this  to  your 
mother  she,  of  course  —  " 

"  Lectured  me."  Lucia  ruffled  her  brows  again, 
with  a  swift  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  She  said 
the  daughter  of  a  United  States  ofi^ccr  was  hardly 
one  to  share  favors  with  a  half-Indian  girL'' 

"  And  then,  Miss  Lucia,  what  had  you  to  say?  ** 

"  Why,  I  said  it  was  foolish  of  Billy  to  answer 
Mrs.  Stevens  in  that  way,  since  Francesca  had  gone 
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over  the  mountains  to  her  Yakima  uncle  long  ago, 
and  was  probaUy  settled  there,  married  perhaps  to 
some  fine  young  chief;  but,  after  all  I  hardly  Uamed 

him;  he  was  nettled,  impatient  to  be  let  alone. 
And,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  favors,  Billy  Haworth 
was  the  most  interesting,  entertaining,  nicest  boy 
in  a  hundred  miles." 

Luda  finished  with  a  swift  side  glance  at  the  lieu- 
tenant and  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  stream.  "  Oh," 
she  cried  with  a  sudden  flutter  of  excitement,  "  the 
fish  are  coming  back.  Here,  take  the  rod.  Wait  — 
the  fly  is  tangled.  Now  — be  careful  — see  what 
you  can  do  to  save  the  honor  of  the  pool." 


X 

THE  BANKS  OF  THE  YAKIMA 

AFTER  the  great  council  Kam-i-ah-kan  spent 
little  time  at  his  village  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yakima.  He  rode  often  with  a  picked  band  of 
hunters  far  afield,  but,  though  his  stay  extended 
over  days,  even  to  weeks,  he  seldom  IntNight  home 
anything.  Meat  was  supplied  the  lodges  by  other 
parties.  Sometimes  Flying  Hawk  returned  with 
him  He  joined  in  the  sports  and  races  of  the  young 
men,  with  whom  hs  was  a  favorite,  but  on  occasion, 
when  it  was  the  head  chi^s  pleasure,  uul  he  had 
raioked  a  quiet  pipe  with  him,  he  tried  his  skill  at 
the  gambling  blocks.  Kftm-i-ah-kan,  that  strong 
and  ma^.  sided  man,  loved  a  game  of  chance.  It 
was  his  weakness.  He  rarely  took  the  chips  in  his 
bands,  but  whoi  he  played  it  was  as  he  did  every- 
thing; intensely,  passicmatdy.  He  thcnight  d[ 
nothing  else.  He  knew  no  limit.  He  became  an 
inebriate. 

At  such  times  when  fortune  favored  him,  the  Walla 
Walla  prolonged  his  visits  a  night,  two  nights,  an- 
c^&[  day.  Franceeca  came  and  went  among  the 
tepees  apparently  unnoticed,  but  she  kept  aloof, 
when  she  could,  avoiding  the  yoimg  chief.  The  few 
intervals  between  games  when  he  foimd  her  in  a  quiet 
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place  he  diowed  hie  ntisfecti(m  and  lingered  to  talk 
to  her.   She  Uste^d  gnvdy  to  his  extravagant 

stories,  encouraged  him  to  vaunt  himself,  but  when 
he  questioned  her  about  the  Bostons,  whom  in  some 
ways  ho  oddly  tried  to  emulate,  she  contrived  to 
increase  his  respect  for  them.  Every  anecdote  pointed 
a  leaMm.  She  never  betrayed  hat  fear  <^  him,  and, 
sometimes,  under  her  growing  self-command,  down 
in  the  depths  of  her,  an  aUnn  of  Yakima  ■ubttoty 
wakened  and  stirred. 

So  spring  warmed  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
sun  grew  hot  at  midday  (m  tiie  plains.  The  Northern 
twili^t  tengthfflied  aod  held  for  horns  a  soft  after* 
glow.  Then  one  evening  Francesca  ent  to  bring 
water  from  the  river.  She  stopped  where  the  path 
dipped  to  a  break  in  the  high  bank  and  looked  o£F  to 
tlw  Cascade  Mountains  that  rose,  a  cold  black  blue, 
in  alhouette  agamst  the  brilliant  west.  Bat  hewt 
went  out  across  the  mighty  barrier  seeking  the  few 
friends  in  that  country  the  other  side.  Vespers  were 
over  now,  and  P^re  La  Framboise  was  resting  in  the 
balcony  above  the  mission  garden.  The  red  roses 
must  be  in  blocan  and  the  hnese,  coming  salt  with 
^e  ilood  tide,  shook  the  branches  and  scattered 
fragrance  everywhere.  Oh,  yes,  it  would  be  grand 
to-night  in  the  curb's  garden.  And  Baptiste,  if  he 
was  at  home,  would  be  at  supper.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  having  thdr  fun,  but  he  missed  her.  He 
was  blaming  his  mother,  poor,  good  Marie,  for  aO 
that  had  occurred.  And  Billee,  was  he  not  bringing 
his  pack  train  into  Fort  Nisqually?  Did  she  iK>t  hetr 
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hiB  whistle,  gay  and  sweet,  up  the  tmU  in  the  edge 

of  the  wood?  And  presently,  while  he  waited  for 
his  supper,  he  would  take  that  fine  guitar  on  his 
knee  and  play  for  the  boys  who  loitered  about  the 
trading  post  door. 

A  soft  radiance,  not  from  the  brilliant  west,  shone 
in  her  face,  and,  after  a  little,  as  she  move !  into  the 
cut,  she  sang  in  an  undertom, 

"  We'll  sing  one  song  of  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
The  old  Kentucky  home  —  so  far  away." 

Her  voice  broke  but  only  for  an  instant.  For  that 
moment  she  stopped  and  a  shiver  lan  through  her; 
the  Ught  went  out  of  her  face.  Then  she  finished  the 
meamixe  waJkmg  on  steadily  to  the  brink. 

CJoed  beside  her,  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloven  bank, 
Fljing  Hawk  stcod  motionless,  watching  her.  The 
Navajo  blanket  swung  Uke  a  cloak  from  his  shouldisr, 
and  on  his  bare  chest  a  necklace  of  curious  green 
stc  es,  crudely  finished  and  strung,  struck  a  wonder- 
ful, flammg  light.  Three  brass  bracelets,  catching 
the  reflection  from  the  river,  flashed  on  his  folded 
arms,  but  they  might  have  clasped  a  figure  .n  bronse. 
Only  his  eyes  changed.  They  gathered  a  baming 
brilliancy. 

His  silence  terrified  her.  Every  nerve  cried  Doware, 
and  while  she  knelt  and  quietly  dipped  her  basin 
into  the  stream,  she  was  calling  under  her  breach, 
"  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  of  God! " 

She  rose,  lifting  the  brimming  vessel,  and  set  it 
carefully  down  in  the  path  between  them.  It  was  a 
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kuie,  beautifully  shaped  bowl  of  woven  grass;  light 
M  a  badcet,  but  ekwe-fibved,  finn  as  potteiy.  The 
geometrical  design  mellowed  into  the  background 

with  the  harmony  of  a  rare  antique.  For  a  moment 
rhe  watched  the  water  sparkling,  pulsing  over  the 
sidee  of  the  basin,  then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met 
iteadily  the  young  chieTs  gate. 

"  The  Little  Sister  has  learned  to  woric,"  he  said 
at  last.  '  Like  the  Yakima  squaw  she  works.  Her 
face  is  brown.  Tlie  hot  sun  of  the  plains  has  made 
her  a  little  hke  a  Yakima.  Now  the  young  men  will 
not  laugh  when  they  see  her  in  Flying  Hawk's  tepee. 
Now  will  Kam-i-ah-kan  let  me  have  her." 

"  Kam-i-ah-kan's  eyes  are  not  the  eyes  of  Flying 
Hawk,"  she  answered.  "  In  the  sight  of  the  Yakima 
my  work  is  poor.  He  sees,  when  I  follow  the  hunt 
with  the  squaws,  I  am  not  able  to  take  the  skin  of 
the  killed.  My  knife  sfips;  it  spoils  the  good  skin. 
When  I  go  to  dig  the  camas  I  brir;.-:  home  only  a  little, 
while  the  baskets  of  the  squaws  are  full.  I  grow 
tired;  my  strength  is  small;  like  the  Boston  girl  I 
have  weak  hands.  For  this  Kam-i-ah-kan  will  not 
yet  give  roe  to  Flying  Hawk.  To  the  young  chief, 
who  has  long  been  as  a  son  to  him,  he  will  not  give 
so  poor  a  mate." 

"  There  are  many  strong  squaws  in  the  camp  of 
FlymgHawk.  They  can  work.  The  Little  Sister  need 
not  do  anything.  Red  is  her  mouth.  TheredBoston 
bkN)d  ^arms  m  her  cheeks;  her  skin  is  fine  and  thin. 
Like  the  coat  of  the  winter  beaver  her  hair  is  sc^t 
and  thick;  it  covers  her.  In  Flying  Hawk's  tepee 
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she  shall  rest  and  do  nothing.  The  new  tepee  is 
ready.  It  is  lonely.  Idke  the  Boston  I  have  wuted 
for  one  mate.  Long  have  I  waited.  Now,  if  Kam-i- 
ah-kan  will  not  give  me  the  Little  Sister  I  will  take 
her.  As  the  black  stallion  was  taken  from  the  herd 
of  the  Spaniard,  so  from  the  camp  of  the  great  Ya- 
kima I,  Flying  Hawk,  will  take  her  away." 

"  You  cannot  take  from  Kam-i-ah-kan  that  which 
he  will  not  give."  Her  voice  vibrated  a  little  and 
deepened.  For  an  instant  she  paused.  She  seemed 
to  gather  height.  In  the  semi-darkness  her  eyes 
were  luminous  like  the  water  in  the  vessel  at  her  feet. 
But  they  never  wavered  from  his  face.  "  You  cumot 
steal  me.  The  Yakima  would  follow.  His  fighting 
men  would  go  with  him  to  the  village  of  the  Walla 
Walla.  There  would  be  a  battle.  The  lodges  would  be 
destroyed.  Many  strong  men  would  fall.  In  the  end 
Kam-i-ah-kan  would  take  me  and  bring  me  home." 

There  was  another  silence.  It  was  broken  by  a 
sound  of  voices  far  off  towards  the  tepees.  Then 
Flying  Hawk  said,  "The  Little  Sister  speakd  well. 
Her  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  the  Boston;  she  sees  far. 
I  must  take  the  long  trail.  To  a  high  place  far  off 
in  the  Rock  mountwns  I  will  take  her  and  keep  her 
there.  No  Yakima  can  find  her.  It  is  a  place 
of  running  water;  the  grass  is  long  and  thick;  all 
summer  it  is  a  feeding  ground.  The  horses  will  grow 
fi The  red  deer  are  plenty;  the  does  wait  there 
with  their  young.  Long  may  I  hide  the  Little  Suster 
in  safety,  and  when  the  first  snow  falls,  and  Kam-i- 
ah-kan  is  no  longer  angry,  I  will  bring  her  home. 
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The  brown  horse  is  swift;  swift  is  the  spotted  horse. 
I,  Flying  Hawk,  will  make  them  ready.  To-night, 
yrhea  the  camp  is  still,  we  will  go." 

The  voices  were  coming  nearer.  Some  young  men, 
probably,  were  on  their  way  down  to  the  branch 
path  which  followed  the  bank  to  a  favorite  swimmii^ 
hole. 

"  You  cannot  do  that,"  she  said  steadily.  "  Does 
a  Walla  Walla  bring  trouble  on  his  people  and  run 
away?  Can  the  war  chief  Flying  Hawk  bring  the 
angry  Yakimas  into  his  village,  among  the  women 
and  children,  and  himself  not  stay?  " 

The  young  chief's  eyes  wavered.  The  voices  were 
very  close.  He  moved  a  step  and  looked  up  through 
the  cut.  Her  own  glance  followed,  and  she  saw,  as 
she  expected,  several  figures  approaching  the  branch 
to  the  swimming  pool. 

"  You  see  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little.  The  Boston 
does  not  hurry.  He  waits  for  the  wmnan's  heart 
to  speak.  I  have  Ustened  but  mine  has  not  yet  told 
me  to  go.  The  Boston  "  —  She  bent  and  poured 
some  of  the  water  from  the  brimming  bowl.  "  The 
Boston  does  not  take  everything;  he  gives  something. 
He  does  not  care  so  much  for  —  her  body  —  "  h» 
voice  shook  but  she  lifted  the  basin  dexterously  to 
her  shoulder  and  gave  him  a  level  look  —  "  he  sees 
her  soul."  And  she  moved  steadily  up  through  the 
cut  past  the  group  at  the  branch. 

The  young  chi^  stood  m  uncolainty.  Fmo- 
cesca  had  spoken  wisely.  It  was  not  a  li^  matter 
to  Blight  Kam-i-ah-kan.   His  schone,  hatched  in 
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the  heat  of  the  momoit,  weakened.  For  lees  he 
had  seen  the  great  Yakima  punish  a  whole  village. 

The  proximity  of  the  svimming  party  hurried  his 
decision  to  at  least  defer  the  flight,  and  he  strode 
up  the  bank,  and,  overtaking  the  bathers,  went  with 
them  to  the  pool.  Possibly  some  flicker  of  the  mean- 
ing of  her  final  words  penetrated  his  savage  brain, 
but  she  had  said,  "  A  Boston  does  not  take  every- 
thing; he  gives  something."  And  this  much  he  con- 
strued after  his  own  way. 

The  next  morning,  under  cover  of  the  tepee,  Fran- 
cesca  watched  him  mount  the  brown  horse.  She 
held  the  flap,  making  the  merest  peephole  for  her 
eyes,  and  Little  Beaver,  seated  on  her  mat  outside, 
with  her  weaving  materials  around  her,  blocked  the 
door.  He  paced  slowly  past,  up  the  tented  street, 
looking  searchingly  between  the  lodges,  then  rode 
back,  and  stopped  by  the  dd  squaw. 

Fi-ancesca,  shrinking  away  from  the  entrance, 
heard  him  say,  "  The  Little  Sister  hides  her  face. 
I  wL'<h  to  give  her  something.  Little  Beaver,  listen. 
I  wish  to  give  her  these  beads." 

He  took  the  green  stones  fnmi  his  neck  and  dropped 
them  shimmering,  into  the  old  mother's  lap.  She 
frave  them  little  attention,  and  continued  indus- 
triously to  thre.id  the  strands  of  her  basket.  "  Little 
Beaver,  listen.  The  Boston  who  found  the  beads 
said  they  were  priceless.  While  I,  Flying  Hawk, 
hunted  the  buffalo  far,  far  over  the  Rock  Mountains, 
in  a  high  place  where  the  many  vatcrs  run  small, 
I  saw  the  man.  He  was  digging  in  the  ground.  No 
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camas  grew  there  and  I  stayed  to  see  what  he  dug. 
Thai  the  man  put  a  smiUl  thing  in  the  hole  he  had 
made,  close  to  a  mighty  rock.  Soon  there  was  a 
great  thunder;  the  earth  shook;  the  rock  fell  on 
its  face.  My  horses  were  afraid.  I  rode  quickly 
away.  When  I  turned  home  I  came  that  way.  The 
man  was  edck.  He  was  alone;  he  had  nothing;  his 
horse  was  dead.  He  wished  to  go  far  to  the  many 
lodges  of  the  Bostons,  but  he  could  not  walk.  He 
wanted  my  packhorse.  He  wished  me  to  go  with 
hjm  around  the  camp  of  the  Blaekfeet  and  show 
him  the  safe  way.  For  this  reason  he  took  the  small 
bag  that  was  hidden  tmder  his  coat,  and  opened  it 
to  show  me  the  beads.  Half  of  them  he  gave  but  at 
last  I  took  them  all.  The  packhorse  was  good,  and 
three  Blaekfeet  that  followed  hot  on  our  trail,  I, 
Flying  Hawk,  killed." 

Little  Beaver  nodded  her  head  slowly.  "  Ah-de- 
dah!"  she  said,  and  i^terwards,  when  the  galloping 
hoofs  of  the  brown  horse  grew  f^.nt  on  the  plain,  she 
repeated  "Ah-de-dah!"  She  was  thinking  of  the 
Blaekfeet;  but  presently,  when  she.  moved  a  little 
to  reach  another  ribbon  of  grass,  the  sur  shine  struck 
the  necklace  in  her  Up.  She  lifted  it,  tunung  it, 
flashing,  before  her  dim  eyes,  and  caUed  Francesca  to 
come  and  take  the  gift. 

Two  days  later  the  summer  camp  moved  up  the 
Yakima  to  the  pine  gioves  of  the  foothills.  A  little 
higher  up  the  Cedar  River  trail  touched  Lake  IQt- 
chelas  and  lifted  to  the  lower  slopes  (A  the  mountains. 
The  Pass  was  not  far 
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Fhmoeeea  had  hem  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
lower  country,  and  it  was  her  habit,  when  the  day's 
work  was  over,  to  mount  her  horse  and  ride  through 
the  long  twihght.  But  now  there  was  a  difference. 
When  she  sm^ed  Skookum  from  the  feeding  band 
some  one  always  watched  her.  If  she  tur^ied  into 
the  by-paths  of  the  hills  a  horseman,  an  even  distance 
apart,  took  the  same  direction.  If  she  chose  the  long 
trail  she  found  the  way  patrolled.  If  she  passed  the 
first  a  final  sentinel  at  the  lake  barred  her.  She 
learned  she  could  travel  unmolested,  unncticed  down 
stream,  but  towards  the  mountains  there  was  a  limit 
beyond  which  she  could  not  go. 

Still,  though  she  felt  his  net  tighten,  she  made 
small  advancement  in  the  favor  of  Kam-i-ah-kan. 
Her  attempts  to  win  his  approval  met  with  mdiffer- 
eace  or  contempt;  always  with  silence.  A  propitaous 
moment  when  she  might  sgeak  of  her  fatbor  never 
arrived. 

But  sometimes  she  made  short  journeys  with  the 
young  squaws  along  the  lower  slopes  in  search  of 
material  for  weaving;  and  one  day,  following  a  rapid 
stream  that  flowed  into  the  Yakima,  th^  came  up<m 
two  white  men.  Both  were  young,  and  one,  who  was 
carefully  dipping  a  big  shallow  pan  into  the  tpnent, 
had  hair  the  color  of  ripe  wheat.  ^ 

The  squaws  rode  slowly  by,  curiously  watebing  him, 
but  Francesca  stopped.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
she  had  seen  a  white  face  or  heard  Enghsh  speech. 
She  asked  him  shyly  if  he  was  trying  to  catch  fish. 

"  Yes,"  and  he  paused  to  look  up  at  her,  laughing. 
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"  Gold  fish.  But,  wait,  see  here,  girl,  I'U  show  you 
ibe  colors." 

She  urged  Skookum  a  little  closer  to  look  at  the 
sprinkle  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  while  the 
man  bent  his  bare,  curly  head  over  the  basin,  watch- 
ing, turning  it  with  a  slow  oscillating  movement, 
separating  a  few  ydlow  flakes  from  the  grains. 

The  other  man  came  nearer.  "  You're  a  mighty 
good-looking  girl,"  he  said.  "  And  you  understand 
EngUsh.   I'll  bet  you  can  cook." 

Francesca's  glance  moved  to  his  face.  She  did 
not  tike  it  as  well  as  the  first,  but  she  smUed  a  Uttle. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  able.  I  stay  so  long  tarn  by  French 
Marie's  cabane  and  she  ees  be  very  fine  to  the  cooking. 

But  yes,  P^re  La  Framboise  ees  all  tam  say  that-  you 

can  beli've  it."  ' 

"  French  Marie."  The  fair  man  looked  up  again. 
"  Why,  Geoi^,  that's  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
took  us  in  that  miseraUe  night  on  the  tmmp  fma 

Cowlitz  landing," 

A  sudden  light  thone  in  Francesca's  face.  She 
leaned  forward  a  Uttle.  "  You  know  Marie,"  she 
said  quickly.  "  You  have  seen  her  and  Baptiste  and 
mebbe  the  children.  Ees  it  you  come  but  now  over 
the  Cedar  River  trail  from  Nisqually?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head  looking  back  into  his  pan. 
"We  were  at  Fort  NisquaUy,  yes,  but  that  was 
about  SIX  weeks  ago.  French  Marie  gave  us  a  mighty 
good  supper  one  wet  night.  We  crossed  the  moun- 
tains farther  north,  by  way  of  the  Snoquahnie." 

Many  questions  rushed  to  her  lips,  but  before  she 
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could  ask  the  first  one,  the  man  Geoige  noticed  tm 

her  breast  Flying  Hawk's  present. 

"  My  God ! "  he  said,  and  reaching  grasped  the  chain. 
"  Look  at  this,  John.   They're  emeralds." 

John  looked  and  put  his  pan  dovm  on  the  bank. 
"You're  right."  He  spoke  softly  and  his  voice 
trembled.  "  But  be  careful,  man;  be  careful.  These 
Indians  of  the  upper  Columbia  are  touchy." 

Francesca  tried  to  draw  away,  but  the  man's 
grip  tightened.  The  trail  curved  below,  winding 
through  a  pine  grove,  and  the  squaws  had  disappeared. 
Skookum  neighed  and  started  after  the  horses,  but 
the  fellow  moved  with  him,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
rein  and  keeping  his  hold  on  the  necklace. 

His  partner  overtook  him.  "  See  here,  George, 
you'll  bring  trouble,  sure,  before  we  can  find  out 
where  these  stones  came  from." 

At  this  the  man's  grasp  relaxed,  but  he  kept  on 
at  her  horse's  neck.  One  of  the  squaws  called  and 
Francesca  answered.  They  had  missed  her  and  were 
coming  back  to  the  curve  to  see  what  delayed  her. 
But  she  drew  Skookum  in  and  turned  to  the  man 
John.  "  Monsieur,"  she  said, "  I  lak  to  at  k  %  ;  i  'bout 
that  trail  <rf  Snoquahnee.  It  i-.  r  froi  i  th*s  plas, 
yes?  " 

"  Well  rather,  making  it  the  way  we  came,  around 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  It's  through  underbrush, 
a  hit  or  miss  trail  on  a  mountain  side,  breaking  at  a 

bluff,  catching  on  the  ragged  edge  of  things." 

"  Sacre,  monsieur,  then  it  ees  mooch  best  to  take 
a  horse  down  the  Yakima  and  so  around  by  the 
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prairee  You  think  so,  yes?  It  ees  not  pos'ble  you 
misB  the  long  trail,  monsieur?  " 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could,  ridmg  straight  north. 
It  was  a  plain,  well-beaten  track  as  far  as  we  came. 
Looked  like  it  cut  the  plain  sheer  east  to  the  Colum- 
bia. But  see  here,  girl,  won't  you  teU  me  where  you 
got  that  necklace?  " 

The  color  burned  in  Prancesca's  cheek  through 
the  tan.  "  But  yes,  monsieur.  It  ees  present  from 
the  friend  of  my  uncle,  Kam-i-ah-kan  the  Yakima. 
It  ees  pos'ble  there  are  more  stones  lak  them-  oh 
yes,  for  sure;  but  the  plas  ees  far  from  here  in  tha 
Rock  Mountains."  And  she  rode  on  toward  the  bend, 
where  the  squaws  waited,  watching  her 
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FRANCESCA,  seated  on  a  knoll  under  some  pines 
which  fringed  the  river,  swiftly  wove  the  final 
round  of  a  Yakima  saddle-bag.  It  was  beautifully 
made,  a  pattern  of  stars  hannonioudy  Uoiding 
soft  greens  and  blues  with  subdued  pinks,  that  shaded 
to  Indian  red  and  brown  on  a  background  of  maize. 
Near  her  Little  Beaver  was  coloring  grasses.  She 
covered  a  loose  bundle  with  a  preparation  of  red 
mold,  and  immersed  uioth^  in  a  solution  of  ^'  > 
berries;  then  she  lifted  a  dripping  bunch  from  i 
of  stei  ped  alder  leaves  and  bent  close,  tryii^ 
determine  with  her  dim  sight,  the  tone  of  green. 

Sometimes  the  bark  of  a  dog  rose  from  the  tented 
village,  which  was  hidden  by  the  grove,  or  the  shout 
of  a  boy  broke  the  stillness;  once  a  Inrd  called 
and  was  answered  by  another  far  away,  but  for  long 
intervals  the  only  sound  was  the  voice  of  the  Yakima, 
running  broad  and  deep  and  full. 

At  length  Francesca  held  up  Ljr  finished  work 
at  arm's-length,  and  looked  it  over  critically.  Her 
lips  parted  a  little  in  a  smile.  Then  she  spread  the 
fabric  on  her  lap,  smoothing  it  and  again  examined 
it  closely.  It  was  as  firm,  and  nearly  as  phable  as 
a  piece  of  tapestiy.    Its  durability  and  carrying 
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capacity  almost  equaled  a  bag  of  leather.  Presently 
her  ejroB  moved  to  tiie  copy  which  hung  against  the 
bole  of  a  tree  near  bar.  The  background  had  mel- 
lowed from  maize  to  brown,  into  which  the  coims 
of  the  design  shaded  like  the  figures  of  some  dd 
Moslem  prayer  rug;  but  the  texture  was  unbroken; 
H  had  not  frayed  anywhere,  at  the  edges.  And  her 
mother  had  made  it.  Here  on  this  bank,  in  the  shade 
of  this  grove,  long  ago  she  had  sat  weaving  her  strands 
of  ribbon  grass.  It  had  been  Singing  Bird's  first 
saddle-bag. 

The  task  had  been  slow,  exceedingly  difficult,  but 
the  finished  work  compared  favorably  with  the  pat- 
tern.  It  was  Francesca's  best  pro^  that  with  the 

inconstant  white  blood  Kam-i-ah-kan  so  despised, 
was  mingled  a  little  of  the  industry  and  patience  of 
her  Yakima  mother.  Now,  surely,  when  she  gave 
him  this  bag,  he  would  be  pleased.  In  the  moment 

of  his  surprise  he  woukl  speak,  and  before  he  hankned, 
she  would  learn,  adroitiy,  what  she  had  come  to 

ask  about  her  father. 

She  looked  up,  still  smiling,  and  her  eyes  rested  on 
Little  Beaver.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  bank 
near  her  steeping  receptacles.  Her  wrinkled  hands 
were  clasped  aroimd  her  knees ;  her  glance  was  turned 
towards  the  bag  against  the  pine  tree,  but  a  little 
higher,  as  though  she  saw  something  far  off.  Her 
eyes  had  lost  their  dullness.  It  was  as  though  the 
curtains  had  been  dragged  from  them  and  long  hidden 
fires  ahoae  thnni^. 

Franoesca  understood.  It  was  one  of  those  mn 
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intwvMls  whos  tiw  old  mother's  memory  wAkened. 
Bb»  was  living  again  acnne  hour  of  the  past  The 

girl's  swift  imagination  coupled  the  surroundings 
with  Little  Beaver's  thoughts.  The  green  bank 
under  the  pine  trees;  the  voice  of  the  Yakima;  she, 
h««df ,  atting  whwe  her  mother  had  so  often  worked, 
completing  the  saddle-bag,  had  recalled  Singing  Bird. 
Francesca  rose  quietly  and  went  over  and  laid  the 
new  bag  on  the  old  squaw's  knees.  Her  glance  fell. 
Her  hands  unclasped.  The  sun,  sifting  down  through 
the  branches,  brought  out  the  colors  and  sharply 
defined  each  star.  She  to  draw  her  fingers 
slowly  along  the  weave. 

Finally  she  began  to  intone,  deliberately,  like  one 
speaking  in  her  sleep.  "  Singing  Bird  sat  weaving 
under  the  pine  trees.  Many  days,  while  the  camas 
grew  and  the  berrks  came  on  the  salmon  Lush,  Sing- 
ing Bird  sat  weaving,  weavmg.  Her  fingers  were 
swift.  The  bag  was  finished.  She  brought  it  to  her 
father.  To  the  head  chief,  Red  Wing,  she  brought  the 
bag.  He  saw  the  seven  stars  on  it;  the  colors  of 
each  stur  he  saw.  He  said  the  bag  was  good.  But, 
that  the  load  on  his  horse  might  be  even  he  said  the 
bag  must  have  a  mate.  Again  Singing  Ilrd  sat 
weaving,  weaving.  Faster  her  fingers  moved.  The 
sun  grew  hot  on  the  plain;  the  grass  dried.  It  was 
brown.  The  does  led  their  young  to  the  green  banks 
of  the  Yakima.  Under  the  pine  trees  Sinewing  I&td 
saw  them  feed  unafraid.  The  young  birds  cried  in 
their  nests;  their  feathers  grew;  they  flew  away. 
Then,  when  the  wind  drew  cool  from  the  mountains. 
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eametheWhheWoIf.  Many  times  he  came  watching 
Singmg  Bird  at  her  work.  He  aaw  the  bag  was  good. 

He  desired  it.  When  it  was  finished  she  gave  it  to 
him.  To  the  White  Wolf  she  gave  the  mate  of  the 
bag  she  had  made  for  her  father,  Red  Wing." 

Francesca  sank  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  old 
mother.  "  But,"  she  said  gently,  "  the  White  Wolf 
gave  something  in  its  place." 

Little  Beaver  nodded  slowly.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
again  on  that  point  far  away.  "  The  White  Wolf  gave 
a  knife,  big  and  sharp  it  was  on  two  sides.  To  Red 
Wing  he  gave  it  and  kept  the  bag.  It  was  a  good 
knife;  the  belt  that  carried  it  was  strong."  She 
noddec  her  head  again  profoundly,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment went  on.  "  The  White  Wolf's  gun  was  good. 
He  showed  L  d  Wing  how  a  very  little  of  the  black 
powder  made  a  great  thunder;  how  the  ball  from  the 
gun  went  like  an  arrow  swift  and  straig^.  A  deer, 
a  buffalo,  a  bear  the  Red  Wmg  killed  with  the  gun. 
It  pleased  him  greatly.  He  desired  it.  He  gave  for 
it  what  the  White  Wolf  asked.  He  ga,ve  Simdns 
Bird." 

Little  Bearer  clasped  her  knees.   She  began  to 

rock  herself  slowly,  though  her  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  that  distant  pomt  as  if  she  saw  there  tl»  moving 
figures  of  a  dream. 

Francesca  drew  nearer.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
old  mother's  arm.  "  The  White  Wolf  was  not  alone," 
she  said  softly.  "  Other  Bostons  came  with  him  to 
the  Yakima.  They  called  him  —  "  Her  voice  vi- 
brated and  broke;  her  imaginatiini,  ready  to  prop, 
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bridge  that  failing  memory,  could  go  no  farther.  Her 
eyes  rested  on  the  old  squaw's  face  in  an  intensity 
of  appeal.  "  Think,  Little  Beaver.  You  heard  his 
Bofton  name." 

But  it  was  as  thou^  Fnmeeeca  had  not  spoken. 
"The  White  Wolf  took  her  away,"  Little  Beaver 
went  on,  raising  her  voice.  "  Over  the  mountains, 
to  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  he  took  the  Singing 
Bird.  He  left  her  there,  \h-de-dah!  Two  Nes 
Perces  saw  this  done.  The  Nes  Perces  went  with  the 
White  Wolf.  Far,  far  across  the  big  muddy  waters; 
far,  far  to  the  many  lodges  of  the  Bostons  they  went. 
They  came  back  alone.  They  looked  for  Singing 
Bird,  as  the  White  Wolf  told  them,  to  bring  her 
hemic.  Long  the  Nes  Perces  looked  in  the  oountiy 
of  the  Blackfeet,  but  they  could  not  find  her.  Ah- 
de-dah!  Singing  Bird  was  gone." 

Little  Beaver  paused,  lamentmg,  rocking  herself 
anew.  **  Many,  many  raooa?  passed.  Some  Ya- 
kimas  riding  far,  near  the  country  of  the  Navtijos, 
saw  a  new  Boston  strong  house.  Many  scddiers  were 
there.  The  White  Wolf  was  their  head  chief.  This 
word  the  Yakimas  brought  Red  Wing.  Many  moons 
passed.  Some  Klickitats  riding  far,  far  through  the 
land  of  the  Spanish  saw  the  White  Wolf  leading  his 
men.  The  Mckitats  followed.  Two  days  and  two 
nights  they  followed.  Hot  on  the  trail  of  the  Apache 
rode  the  Bostons.  They  fought;  many  fell.  Many 
Apaches  fell  with  them.  But  no  ball,  no  arrow  found 
the  White  Wolf.  Unhurt  he  went  back  to  the  great 
stnnig  house.'' 
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There  was  a  brief  silence,  then  Little  Beaver 
began  to  rock  her  body  in  a  fresh  paroxysm.  "  Red 
Wing  was  dead.  Ah-dc-dah!  Dead  was  the  great 
Yakima.  A]h1»k1iUiI  Ah-de-dahl  The  young  chia 
Kam-i-ah-kan  was  set  in  his  place.  Two  ninnm 
brought  word.  The  White  Wolf  was  coming.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  Columbia  he  came  riding  a  gray 
horse.  Many  soldiers  were  with  him.  Before  the 
door  of  his  tepee  Kam-i-ah-kan  waited.  Other 
runnen  eame.  The  WUte  Wdf  was  g(nie.  He 
was  erossing  the  Snake.  To  the  Boston  strong 
house,  down  in  the  land  of  the  Multuomahs,  he 
rode  with  liis  men.  The  Yakimas  were  forgotten. 
Forgotten  were  the  people  of  Singing  Bird." 

Little  Beaver  paused  again.  FruieeKa  leaned 
towards  her,  waiting,  eagor  to  question,  yet  holding 
herself  in  check.  "  Four  moons  passed.  Word  came 
the  Wliite  Wolf  was  liding  back.  On  the  near  side 
of  the  Columbia  he  rode  with  his  men.  Kam-i-ah-kan 
waited.  Before  his  tepee  the  great  ehi^  waited. 
Nev,  near  to  the  lodges  came  the  White  Wolf,  but 
he  turned  the  gray  horee.  To  the  Pass  in  the  moun- 
tains he  turned;  to  the  land  of  the  Nisquallies.  Then 
Kam-i-ah-kan  caught  his  horse.  His  swift  horse, 
Whirlwind,  he  caught  and  rode  fast  to  a  narrow  place 
high  up,  wtore  the  etA^&em  must  cross.  Like  the 
ea^e  he  waited,  watching  from  a  mighty  rock.  Tlie 
riders  came.  They  passed  below  hini.  The  runnen 
were  right.  The  man  was  the  White  Wolf." 

Little  Beaver's  glance  wavered  and  rested  on  the 
bag  against  the  pine  tree.  But  her  face  k)st  expree- 
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sion.  The  light  in  her  eyes  faded.  It  was  as  though 
in  a  last  high  flame  of  excitement  the  fires  burned 
out  Her  memory  was  lapsing.  She  was  sinkmg 
into  her  accustomed  apathy. 

Francesca  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  mother's  arm. 
"Word  came  from  the  land  of  the  NisquaUies," 
she  began,  steadying  her  voice  and  imitating  the 
squaw's  intonation.  "  To  Kam-i-ah-kan  word  was 
brought." 

Little  Beavex-  nodded  her  head.   A  final  fficker 
leaped  in  her  eyes.  "  At  the  time  of  the  great  council 
a  Spokane  brought  word.   The  Spokane  carried  pel- 
tries," she  went  on  slowly,  gropmg  and  gathering 
fragments  of  fact.    "  One  of  the  French  was  with 
him.  They  went  the  long  trail,  far,  far,  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  house  in  the  land  of  the  Nisquallies.  They  passed 
a  new  strong  house  of  the  Bostons.   Many  soldiers 
were  there.  The  White  Wolf  was  with  them.  Hun 
the  Spokane  saw,  ridmg  his  grajr  horse.  A  woman 
rode  with  him.   Sleet  was  her  horse  and  his  coat 
was  red.  like  the  red  deer  he  moved  on  the  plain. 
The  woman  was  young.   Her  hair  was  pale  like  the 
winter  sun;  as  the  snow  on  the  mountains  at  sun- 
rise was  her  face.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  White 
Wolf.  This  a  Nisqually  told  the  Spokane,  and  the 
Nisqually  had  seen  in  the  strong  house  the  White 
Wolf's  Boston  wife.    Sin/^ng  Bird  was  forgotten. 
Ah-<le-dah!    Long  was  she  forgotten.    The  child 
of  Singing  Bird  was  as  a  worthless  moccasin  left  on 
the  traU." 

Little  Beaver's  face  dropped  forwaitl.  She  rocked 
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here-  If  ,  repeating  her  lament  over  and  over.  But 
'  '  ancesca  r-o  longer  listened.   She  got  to  her  feet, 
i.  fine  exuitaf  \on  shone  in  her  eyes;  it  trembled  on 
iier  lips;  glorified  her  whole  face.  All  that  she  had 
waited,  hoping  against  defeat,  to  win  from  Kam-i-ah- 
kan  she  had  learned  in  the  brief  awakenmg  of  the 
old  squaw.   It  was  as  P6re  La  Framboise  had  be- 
heved.   Her  father  was  a  great  man.  He  was  that 
new  Commandant  of  whom  Billee  had  spoken;  and 
that  beautiful  mademoiselle,  of  whom  he  had  told 
her  that  last  day  at  the  spring,  whom  she  herself 
had  seen  later,  riding  the  bay  horse,  with  the  fine 
young  officer  walking  beside  her  on  the  plain  —  she 
was  her  sister. 

But  even  then,  in  that  supreme  moment,  Fran- 
cesca  remembered  to  cover  her  excitem^t.  Seveml 
squaws  were  approaching  the  river.  She  bent  and 
picked  up  the  saddle-bag  which  had  slipped  from 
Little  Beaver's  knees,  and  turned  and  walked  quietly 
past  them  into  the  seclusion  of  the  grove.  She  did 
not  count  the  perils  she  had  braved  so  needlessly; 
the  pitfalls  of  the  Cedar  River  trail,  its  hard- 
ships; the  solitary  nights  in  tiie  mountains;  her 
escape  from  .Flying  Hawk;  the  risk,  always  immi- 
nent, of  falling  into  his  hands.  She  only  remembered 
that  hardly  three  months  ago,  when,  at  the  be- 
pnning  of  her  journey  she  had  passed  the  new  gar- 
rison, she  had  been  very  close  to  her  father.  Three 
months;  what  days  were  lost.  But  she  would  make 
them  up.  She  would  hurry.  She  would  be  back 
at  Nisqually  sooo. 
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The  blood  raced  in  her  veins.  In  the  solitude  of 

the  trees  her  steps  quickened.  She  was  moving 
down  the  river  path  in  the  direction  of  a  small  open 
where  Skookum,  hobbled,  grazed  with  a  small  band 
of  Kam-i-oh-kan's  horses.  The  day  she  had  learned 
from  the  prospector  the  way  to  the  Snoqualmie  trail, 
she  had  determined  to  take  that  route  to  elude  Flying 
Hawk,  in  that  hour  when  he  could  no  longer  be  put 
off.  On  one  of  her  evening  rides  she  had  gone  north 
until  she  found  the  broad,  well-beaten  trail,  Ufting 
towards  the  mountain  pass;  and  after  that  she  had 
cached  in  a  rocky  cleft,  several  miles  down  stream, 
one  of  her  blankets  and  the  burden  basket  which 
had  survived  the  accident  in  the  snow  tunnel,  bringing 
and  storing  in  it,  piecemeal,  a  small  food  supply. 
There  was  nothing  to  delay  her  now.  She  had  only 
to  mount  and  canter  as  usual,  down  the  valley,  and, 
stopping  to  secure  her  outfit,  ride  north,  keeping 
under  cover  of  the  benches  of  the  plain,  to  the  Sno- 
qualmie road;  and  so  on  to  the  divide. 

At  the  thought  of  it  she  laughed  softly  and  flaunted 
the  gay  saddle-bag  in  exhilaration.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  stopped.  Somewhere,  just  before  her,  an  Indian 
had  spoken.  Another  answered,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, she  caught  the  whir  and  click  of  gambling 
blocks.  The  first  voice,  deep,  authoritative,  was 
^m-i-ah-kan's.  Of  this  she  was  sure,  and,  rnvving 
a  cautious  step,  she  saw  between  the  boughs  the  brown 
muscular  shoulders  of  the  great  Yakima.  He  was 
seated  on  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  path,  with  his 
back  to  her.   The  opposite  player,  a  young  sub- 
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chief,  gave  her  small  attention,  for  he  was  noting 
h  gloomy  stoicism,  the  results  of  his  throw. 

Francesca  drew  a  full  breath.  What  fortune. 
To-night  she  was  safe.  In  the  morning  the  young 
squaws,  finding  she  had  not  slept  in  the  lodge,  would 
let  Kam-i-ah-ksn  know.  But  Skookum  was  swift. 
She  could  trust  him,  anywhere,  in  the  dark. 

She  walked  on,  but,  glancing  again  at  the  young 
chief  as  she  came  abreast  of  him,  she  stumbled. 
Her  smile  died.  There  rose  instead  unspeakable 
revuldon,  almost  terror.  Fastened  at  the  Indian's 
belt  she  saw  two  newly  taken  scal^M.  It  was  not 
their  freshness  that  so  appalled  her  —  she  had  come 
upon  such  trophies  before  —  but  the  color  of  the  hair. 
Neither  was  black,  but  one  was  of  the  shade  of 
ripened  wheat. 

She  moved  another  stumbling  step  and  saw,  Qaak' 
ing  in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  on  the  bank  an  arm's4ength 
from  the  Indian,  a  shallow  pan.  A  little  farther 
a  rifle  rested  on  the  bole  of  a  pine,  and,  tilted  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  a  second  basin.  It  held  a  powder 
flask  and  a  small  hammer.  Then,  presently,  as  she 
hurried  cm,  die  reached  tiie  jroung  chiefs  two  horses. 
They  were  wet  still,  from  long  and  hard  going,  and 
the  pack  which  had  been  taken  from  the  back  of  one 
lay  unbound  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  reUeved 
it  of  the  best  of  the  loot.  Several  worn  blankets 
mnained,  and  a  half-filled  sack,  such  as  a  settler  or 
prospector  finds  convenient  in  carrjdng  suf^liss. 

She  pulled  herself  straight.  Her  steps  grew  surer, 
less  panic-driven.    She  to  face  the  truth 
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collectedly.  The  two  prospectors  had  been  mur- 
dered. And  a  Yakima  had  done  it.  A  Yakima! 
And  Kam-i-ah-kan  the  head  chief,  Kam-i-ah-kan 
who  had  signed  the  great  treaty,  was  gambling  for 
the  spoils.  What  would  the  Ciovemor  think?  He 
would  pass  soon,  on  his  way  home  from  the  last 
distant  council,  and  what  would  he  think?  What 
would  he  not  do? 

And  her  father,  when  the  news  reached  the  garri- 
son, what  would  he  think?  But  now  she  under- 
stood. Now,  at  last,  she  saw  why  he  had  avoided 
the  Yakimas.  At  first  he  Iiad  been  deceived,  they 
made  so  fine  a  show;  he  had  believed,  as  she  had, 
that  they  were  different;  better,  smarter  than  other 
Indians.  But  he  had  found  them  out.  They  had 
the  hearts  of  lying  infidels.  Their  souls  were  small. 
That  was  why  he  liad  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 
That  was  why,  if  he  had  ever  known  about  her,  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

The  color  flamed  in  her  cheeks.  For  a  moment  the 
old  shame  overwhelmed  her.  Then  she  put  it  down. 
The  Indian  blood  was  thin  in  her.  Had  not  P^re  La 
Framboise,  Baptiste,  Billoe  always  told  her  that? 
Had  not  Kam-i-ah-kan  acknowledged  it?  It  would 
die  out.  It  had  already,  to-day.  There  was  not  one 
drop  of  Yakima  left  in  her.  She  knew  it.  Her  father 
had  only  to  look  in  her  face  and  he  must  know  it, 
too.  She  was  white,  all  white,  bone,  flesh  imd 
blood  —  and  soul. 

She  had  reached  the  thinning  trees  in  the  edge  of 
the  open.  A  horse  neighed.  Then  she  saw  Kam4> 
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ah-kan's  band  grouped  uneasily,  watchfully,  off  to 
the  Mt.  Skookum,  his  loigth  in  front  of  the  rest, 
sent  a  second  inquiry  into  the  opposite  grove.  An 
answer  rang  close,  and,  a  moment  later,  two  fine 
pack  animals  paced  out  of  the  wood,  and,  at  a  shout 
from  the  unseen  driver,  came  to  a  stop  in  the  pasture. 
They  were  laden  with  blankets,  and  the  end  of  the 
roll  nearest  her  showed  the  gay  pattern  <^  a 
Navajo  folded  in. 

Francesca  stood,  rocking  a  little  on  her  feet,  steady- 
ing herself  with  her  hand  on  a  pine,  while  Flying 
Hawk,  leading  the  black  stallion,  rode  into  the  open 
and  threw  himself  from  the  brown  horse.  Then  the 
moment  of  weakness  passed.  The  sdf-command, 
the  resource  of  the  superior  race  rose  strong  in  her, 
and  down  in  the  depths  of  her  that  spark  of  Yakima 
subtlety  quickened.  She  thought  swiftly;  very 
cleariy.  This  was  that  surprise  against  wUch  abo 
had  prepared.  A  little  courage,  a  little  cauti(m 
and  she  would  be  safely  off  beyond  pursuit. 

She  turned  and  reaching  into  the  meshes  of  the 
pine,  drew  out  her  biidle,  and  feeling  farther,  pulled 
her  saddle  from  under  the  bough,  and  carried  them, 
with  the  bag,  into  the  open.  She  hdd  her  head  h^ 
and,  without  seeming  to  see  the  Walla  Walla,  walked 
firmly  across  to  her  horse. 

Kam-i-ah-kan's  band,  no  longer  suspicious,  fell  to 
feeding,  and  the  brown  horse,  followed  by  the  pack 
animals,  bogan  eagraty  to  browse,  but  the  Mack 
stallion,  newly  broken,  gave  the  young  chief  a  trouUe- 
some  intoval  b^ore  he  settled  to  cropping  the  greea 
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rivrar  grasB.  FVancesca  looeened  the  ^tumgt  that 
hobbled  Skookum's  forefeet,  and  slipped  the  bit 

between  his  teeth;  but  while  she  placed  the  saddle 
and  drew  the  straps  through  the  buckles  of  the  girth, 
Flying  Hawk  approached  and,  folding  his  arms, 
stood  watching  her. 

As  she  moved  little  sparks  leaped  along  the  neck- 
lace and  presently  he  said,  "Like  the  Boston  I, 
Flying  Hawk,  have  given  the  Little  Sister  something. 
Now  will  her  heart  speak.  Now  has  she  learned  to 
work.  like  Kam-i-ah-kan's  squaws  the  Little  Sister 
weaves  the  strong  bag  that  does  not  hurt  the 
back  of  the  horse."  He  paused  and  stooped  to 
lift  the  new  saddle-bag  from  the  grass.  He  ran  his 
fingers  lightly  over  the  texture,  then  held  it  off 
to  catch  the  effect  of  the  design  and  the  harmonious 
coloring.  "The  Little  Sister  has  done  well,"  he 
added.  "  It  is  a  good  beg;  the  kind  I  have  laag 
wanted." 

"  The  bag  was  made  for  Kam-i-ah-kan,"  she  an- 
swered quietly.  "  To-day  it  was  finished;  but  when 
I  found  him  by  the  river  I  could  not  give  it  to  him. 
A  young  Yakima  was  with  him.  They  w^e  busy 
with  the  gambling  blocks  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
I  vorked  hard  to  finish  the  present.  All  day  I  worked 
and  the  sun  was  warm.  But  now  it  grows  cooler  and 
there  is  time  to  ride  my  little  horse  down  to  the  plain. 
I  shall  feel  the  wind  soft  and  pleasant  in  my  face. 
When  I  come  back  I  will  show  the  bag  to  Kam4-ah- 
kan." 

"  The  great  Yakima  has  others.  His  squawi  can 
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make  more  for  him.  But  I  have  none.  The  littie 
£Kgter  will  give  the  bag  to  me." 

Francesca  was  thoughtful.  After  a  moment  she 
said,  "  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  another, 
that  the  weight  may  rest  even  on  the  bro^  horse. 
I  must  keep  the  bag  for  a  pattern." 

"The  little  Sister  speaks  well.  The  bag  must 
have  a  mate.  In  the  shade  of  the  willows  by  the 
Walla  Walla  she  shall  weave  the  mate.  The  many 
waters  will  sing  for  her;  all  day  they  will  sing  and 
at  ni^t  she  will  hear  their  music  when  ab»  rests  in 
the  new  tepee.  Tlie  new  tepee  is  lonely;  long  has 
it  been  lonely,  but  now,  tonday,  Kam-i-ah-kan  will 
give  the  Little  Sister  to  me.  I  will  speak  and,  when 
the  great  Yakima  sees  the  black  stallion  and  the  two 
horses  picked  from  the  Walla  Walla's  herd,  he  will 
listen.  When  he  counts  the  twenty  Uankete  aikl 
finds  not  <xae  poor  one,  he  will  ^ve  tiie  Little  ffirter 
to  me." 

Francesca's  glance  moved  to  the  laden  animals 
and  then  to  the  handsome  black.  "  The  stallion  is 
much  too  fine  to  ^ve  for  a  woman;  the  two  honeB 
picked  from  the  chdce  herd  are  oiough.  And  it  was 
not  necessary  to  put  the  priceless  Navajo  blanket  with 
the  rest.  Wlien  the  frost  wind  comes  sharp  on  the 
plain  Flying  Hawk  will  ride  cold.  No  other  blanket 
isfitforhim.  Have  I  not  seen  him  (m  the  Immn  horse, 
wn4>ped  in  tiie  priceless  Navajo?  Beode  lum  the 
other  young  men  were  common  and  small.  Many 
tyees  were  amoug  them,  but  the  war  chief,  Flying 
Hawk,  was  the  greatest  of  all."  She  paused,  meeting 
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his  look  steadily,  watching,  weighing  his  mounting 
pride.  "  What  waste,  to  givB  80  much  for  <Hie  small 

woman." 

"  The  Little  Sister  is  worth  much.  She  has  only  a 
little  Indian  blood;  and  that  is  the  Mood  of  the  great 
Kam-i-ah-kan.  The  rest  is  Boston.  Like  the  Boston 
she  thinks  quick;  she  sees  far;  she  has  the  Boston 
tongue.  I  have  long  wanted  a  Boston  wife.  I  wish 
but  one  mate.  I  am  able  to  pay  well  for  her." 

"  Flying  Hawk,  listen.  I  am  very  poor.  I  have 
only  Skookum,  my  little  horse.  Since  I  came  to 
Kam-i-ah-kan  and  he  saw  the  Boston  was  strong 
in  me,  he  has  given  me  nothing."  Francesca's  voice 
broke,  for  the  first  time,  but  she  still  held  the  Walla 
Walla's  gaze  with  her  compelling  eyes.  It  was  as 
thou^  she  forced  his  mind  to  grasp  her  thought 
before  the  words  were  out.  "  His  presents  to  you 
will  be  small,"  she  went  on  slowly,  "  but  —  you 
know  the  gambling  blocks.  No  other  young  chief 
has  your  skill.  You  only  are  able  to  play  like  Kam-i- 
ah-kan.  He  is  there  by  the  river,  at  the  bend  of  the 
twin  pine.  The  Yakima  who  is  with  hhn  has  not 
much  to  lose.  His  game  will  be  short." 

She  paused  again.  Her  eyes  did  not  waver  from 
the  Walla  Walla's  face,  but  her  hands  unconsciously 
grasped  the  necklace;  the  beautiful  stones  slipped 
like  water  through  her  rjstless  fingers,  and,  catching 
the  sunshine,  s^ck  a  acore  of  li^ts  on  her  heaving 
breast. 

Then,  suddenly,  understanding  leaped  in  the  young 
chief's  face.  His  eyes  flashed.  His  lips  broke  in  their 
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fierce  smile.  "  The  Little  Sister  speaks  well,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  find  Kam-i-ah-kan.  By  the  river  I 
will  find  him,  now,  while  the  gambling  blocks  are 
warm  in  his  hands.  The  game  will  be  long,  but  at 
the  last  I  will  play  for  the  Little  Sister." 

He  swung  cjuickly  and  started  towards  the  grove 
through  which  she  had  lately  come.  Francesca 
laughed  softly.  "  Play  carefully,  Flying  Hawk," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  took  its  sweetest  contralto 
note,  "  play  carefully,  that  the  Uack  stallion  and 
the  priceless  Navajo  may  not  be  lost." 

She  stood  another  momenj,  watching  him,  but 
when  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  pines  she  turned  to 
Skookum  and,  mounting,  rode  easily  down  the  valley, 
away  from  the  mountuns,  into  the  unguarded  lower 
country. 
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8NOQUALMIE  CROS8INO 

T>EHIND  Francesca,  rimming  a  small  prairie, 
loomed  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  divide; 
the  last  wooded  postern  had  closed  on  the  difficultiee 
of  the  Pass;  but  before  her  rolled  the  Snoquahnie, 
deep  and  dangerously  strong,  flush  with  its  banks  in 
July  flood.  She  stood  alternately  reading  the  cur- 
rent, the  opposite  shore  and  her  jaded  horse. 

Presently  she  turned  and  took  his  drooping  muazle 
between  her  pahns.  "Skookum,"  die  admonished, 
"  you  un'stand  it  grows  harder  all  tam  to  cross; 
we  are  not  able  wait.  Come,  mon  tenas  cayuse, 
charco.  You  are  not  'fraid.  You  have  the  stronir 
heart." 

She  went  up  the  diore  to  the  nearest  trees  and, 

selecting  a  large  fir  bough,  broad,  springy,  thick  with 
twigs,  secured  to  its  centre  her  water-tight  burden 
basket,  capping  it  with  her  saddle  and  blanket,  lashed 
firmly  with  withes  of  willow.  Skookum's  lariat, 
made  Cast  to  his  tail,  became  the  towline  of  this  raft. 
Finally  she  slipped  off  her  clothmg,  tucked  it  mvi^ 
under  the  blanket,  and,  starting  the  pony,  plunged 
with  him  into  the  flood.  She  swam  easily,  her  beauti- 
ful arms  and  shoulders  parting  the  current,  and  the 
horse  came  on  pluckily,  while  the  float  dipped  to  an 
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eddy,  r«c^ted,  swung  the  lengUi  of  the  hawser  sad 
trailed  on.  Ifid-channcl  a  great  uprooted  pine  bore 
down,  with  upreared  trunlt  and  mesh  of  branches, 
and  she  hold  Skookuni's  head  up-strcani,  treading 
water,  fighting  the  suction,  while  the  wreckage 

They  made  the  bank  at  last,  skirting  a  submerged 
log  and  feeling  for  foothold  among  thorny  vines.  The 
worn  pony  struggled  to  higher  ground  and  stopped, 
winded;  but  Francesca  pulled  herself  erect,  drip- 
ping, and  drawing  a  fuU  breath,  laughed.  "  Merci," 
she  said  between  deepeat  breaths,  "we  ees  'sci^ 
The  brown  horse  doant  swim  Snoqualmie,  for  sure. 
Skookum,  tenas  cayuse,"  and  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  neck,  "  there  ees  not  one  those  fine  horses 

the  prairee  so  smart  lak  you." 

She  stood  ar  other  moment,  letting  the  pcmy's 
muzzle  seek  her  hand;  while  she  dressed  he  watched 
her  with  steady,  trusting,  almost  human  eyes.  His 
sides  were  still  heaving  when  she  placed  the  meagre 
outfit  on  him,  and  she  pushed  on  afoot,  picking  up 
the  trul  into  the  dense  forest.  It  wound  betweoi 
maples,  gnarled,  cushioned  with  thick  bronze  moss; 
it  widened  in  cathedral  aisles,  arched  by  firs  and 
hemlocks,  and  cedars  centuries  old  draped  in  long 
gray  moss.  Finally  on  the  silence  rose  the  organ 
rcXL  of  falls;  then  the  path  led  down  to  the  laink  <^  a 
precipice,  fronting  the  great  leap  of  Snoqualmie. 
Fed  by  three  forks  it  was  a  plunge  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  and,  conf5tantly  shaken  into  the  lace 
points  of  a  voluminous  veil,  it  had  the  splendor  of 
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an  avalanche  of  snow.  Rftinbows  spanned  it,  and 
every  shadow,  even  the  momentary  shifting  of  the 
wind,  or,  a  puff  of  mist,  gave  it  new  majesty  or 
charm. 

Francesca  stood  long  on  the  cliff,  with  folded  am», 

head  high,  contemplating  that  flow.  It  called  up 
the  imagination  of  the  Indian,  the  l)est  forces  of  the 
Yakima,  and  appealed  to  all  those  finer  emotions 
of  the  hi^e*-  white.  She  was  a  beautiful  human  in- 
strumoit,  sensitive  to  great  Nature's  touch,  capable 
of  grand  music  or  black  discord.  That  diapascm 
of  Snoquahnie  struck  in  the  depths  her  a  reeponave 
chord. 

At  last  she  turned  aside  to  make  her  httle  camp  and 
allow  her  horse  the  necessary  respite.  Free  of  his 
lariat,  but  with  hobbled  for^eet,  he  moved  with 
short  leaps,  cropping  eagerly  the  herbage  which, 
fostered  by  alternate  sunshine  and  mist,  grew  luxu- 
riantly there. 

The  following  mmming  she  pushed  down  to  the 
second  crossing  below  the  cataract.  She  looked  for 
the  canoe,  the  usual  ferrj^  kept  by  the  Indians  in 
such  breaks  of  a  bfaten  trail,  but  it  was  not  on  that 
side.  Then  she  stood  searching  the  opposite  shore. 
Presently  she  discovered  the  end  of  the  craft,  drawn 
up  in  the  undergrowth,  and  she  lifted  her  voice  ii. 
long  "Cla-how-ya!  CSa-how-ya!" 

The  call  rang  a  startled  response  from  bluff  on 
bluff.  She  repeated  it  in  a  still  deeper  key,  and  this 
time  it  was  answered  by  a  man's  voice,  with  decreas- 
ing distance,  in  three  Unguages.  "Caarhow-ya.  Cla- 
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ho«r*ya.   Bo'Jow.   Hills,  WmiaotKm.   Hello  dare." 
It  was  Baptiste,  her  foster  brother.    He  broke 

from  the  thicket,  and  at  ight  of  her  threw  his 
squirrel-skin  cap  high  in  the  air,  caught  it  in  delight, 
and  set  it  on  hk  tmd  with  s  jsuntinesB.  Then,  call- 
ing another  «»iled  Hdlo,  Fttaamsth  bdlo  dare," 
he  boot  his  ^mt  frame  to  kmohlBg  ^btb  eanoe  and 
speetlily  eml>arked. 

lie  dipped  a  deep  and  poworful  stroke  that  brought 
him  quickly  over,  and,  springing  out,  pulled  the  prow 
of  tlw  cMioe  lof^  &^iDg  scHne  oedani,  and  turned  to 
Franecfiea  with  oj.  i'  s  am.  "So,"  he  said,  ''80  it 
ees  ma  leetle  gal  ees  c<xne  back  all  dat  ionesoom 
trail  by  Snoqualmee.  She  ees  come  tell  me  dat  it  ees 
one  be^  mistake,  for  sure,  dat  she  doant  lak  marry 
me." 

She  moved  back  st^  by  tibep,  putting  her  hands 

behind  her,  aloofness  in  her  pose.  "  No,  Baptiste, 
it  ees  you  who  mek  mistake.  I  lak  only  this  eano^ 
rifeht  'way,  to  put  my  blanket  over  dry." 

The  Canadian  stopped.  His  arms  fell  and  he  stood 
regutlii^;  bar  with  d<Miding  eyes.  "  Wdl,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  dat  ees  all  ri^t,  Francesca,  so  dat  I  see 
yoi!  some  more  by  de  house  when  I  come  home. 
And  ma  mother  Marie,  she  too  ees  glad  to  see  you 
'roun'.  She  ees  tell  me  'bout  how  she  ees  tro'ble  you 
so  moodi  'bout  me  dat  you  go  'way  to  Kam4-ali- 
kan's  camp.  And  it  ees  but  yesterday  I  tdl  her 
Bomp  more  she  ees  one  beeg  fool." 

Francesr.i  hpgan  silently  and  swiftly  to  unpack  the 
pony  and  carry  her  outfit  to  the  canoe.   When  she 
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was  ready  and  stood  holding  the  loose  cofl  of  Skoo- 

kum's  lariat,  Baptiste  pushed  off  and  held  the  craft 
against  the  swift  current  while  she  stepped  in.  She 
spoke  to  the  horse,  the  rope  ran  out,  straightened 
its  length,  and  he  plunged  into  the  flood.  Once, 
mid-stream,  he  lost  and  swung  to  an  eddy,  but  the 
powerful  dip  of  Baptiste's  paddle  stayed  the  canoe, 
and  the  compelling  strain  on  the  Une  kept  the  pony's 
head  above  the  wash  while  he  recovered.  And  so 
at  last  they  came  slowly  and  safely  to  the  other 
shore. 

The  Canadian  pulled  up  the  canoe,  and  the  pony 
stumbled  a  few  steps  and  stood  shivering  in  the  sun. 
Francesca  laid  her  hand  on  his  dripping  neck. 
"  Merci,  Baptiste,"  her  lip  trembled  and  she  looked 
at  the  voyageur  with  a  mist  in  her  eyes,  "  you  ees 
help  me  gre't.  Mebbe  — mebbe  this  tam,  if  I  tiy 
bring  Skookum  over  'lone^  he  ees  lost." 

"  Oh,  dat  ees  nothing,  Francesca;  for  sure  dat  ees 
nothing.  I  have  de  strong  arm."  He  laughed,  a  deep, 
loud  laugh,  and  its  echo  mocked  him  from  the  heart 
of  the  wood.  "  But  come.  I  have  yet  mon  leetle 
fire  an'  two  fine  trout  what  I  catch  by  de  heeg  pool. 
A'm  able  mek  you  one  nice  breakfas',  for  sure,  while 
Skookum  ees  fin'  hees  win'." 

She  followed  him  to  his  temporary  camp,  a  shelter 
of  bark  set  against  a  great  trunk,  a  blanket,  the  fire 
burned  to  a  bed  of  coals,  and  a  few  steel  traps  undo-  a 
fir.  He  swung  the  trout  from  bent  switches  in  front 
of  the  embers,  and  moved  in  boyish  delight,  arrang- 
ing two  cedar  plates  on  a  log  and  placing  his  hunting 
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knife,  and  a  loaf  of  Frmeh  Marie's  bread  in  the  centre 
of  the  board. 

It  was  very  pleasant  in  that  little  open.  All  the 
cleared  space  encircling  the  fire  was  overrun  with 
Washington  holly;  a  natural  vin^ard  of  tall,  stiflf 
stems,  that  held  at  the  heart  of  prickly,  burnished 
foUage,  great  clusters  of  yellow  bloom.  A  breeze, 
drawing  down  the  watercourse,  stirred  the  boughs 
above  the  seat  where  Francesca  waited  and  recounted 
her  adventures,  while  behind  her,  on  the  gre^  wall 
of  the  jungle,  a  rhododendron  unfolded  its  pahnHke 
leaves  and  flowered  showily. 

"  So,"  said  Baptiste  at  last,  while  he  stooped  to 
turn  the  trout,  "so,  you  have  see  all  dose  gran' 
chiefs  of  Columbia  to  de  gran'  counceel  of  Mondeur 
le  Govmior.  Sacr6,  an'  he  ees  mek  dem  sign  de 
beeg  treaty  to  give  'way  dose  fine  prairee.  How  ees 
dat,  Francesca;  he  was  mek  dem  'fraid?  " 

"  I  doant  know,  Baptiste,  for  sure;  but  he  ees  talk 
long  tam  an'  so  pleasantlee,  and  they  un'stand  the 
Nez  Perces  are  his  tillicums  an'  camp  close  by  his 
tait.  But  Flying  Hawk,  the  yo'ng  chief  of  the  Walla 
Wallas,  was  not  'fraid.  He  ees  all  tam  laugh,  for  he 
has  hear  so  beeg  story  from  the  Blackfoot,  who  he 
made  prisoner  when  he  was  himt  the  buffalo." 

"  I  have  not  hear  'bout  dat,"  said  Baptiste  with 
antidpatiai. 

"  Well,  it  ees  this.  The  Blackfoot  saw  Monsieur 

le  Governor  that  first  tam,  when  he  ees  arrive  by  the 
Rock  Mountains;  and  he  told  Flying  Hawk  how  he 
was  so  beeg  uuin  and  strong;  and  how  his  horse  was 
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abte  cUmb  hi^  rockB  lak  the  grizzly  bear,  became 
he  ees  have  long  claws.  And  the  horse's  neck  waa 
lak  the  new  moon,  and  his  neigh  lak  the  ckxidB  hot 

with  thunder." 

Baptiste  laugh  d  loudly.  "  Dat  ees  one  gre't 
joke,"  he  said.  "  Saprie,  I  have  not  bdi've  a  Black- 
foot  can  mek  so  fine  yam.  An*  de  yo'ng  chief,  Fran- 
cesca,  he  ees  think  it  ees  true,  hey?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  gravely.  "  But,  when  Flying 
Hawk  saw  Mouieur  le  Governor,  and  the  horse  he 
ees  ride,  he  must  tek  that  Blackfoot  and  tie  him  to 
the  Cottonwood  tree,  and  then,  Baptiste,  because 
he  ees  tell  so  beeg  he,  the  yo'ng  chief  must  shoot 
him  —  straight  to  the  mouth.  Yes,"  she  went  on, 
turning  in  haste  from  the  unpleasant  sequel,  "  Flying 
Hawk  oes  gre't  tyee.  Not  one  those  yo'ng  chiefs  of 
prairee  ees  so  gran'  lak  him.  He  has  go  mooch  to 
hunt  the  buffalo,  far  in  the  co'ntry  of  the  Blackfeet, 
he  ees  not  'fraid,  for  sure,  and  three  tarns  he  has 
go  the  long  trail  to  the  co'ntry  of  the  Spanish.  And, 
Baptiste,  he  has  tell  me  'bout  En-chush-chesh-she- 
luxum,  that  ees  the  lac  of  Never-freezing  Water. 
He  has  come  to  the  t(^  those  hi^  rocks,  no  Indian 
can  go  down,  and  he  has  see  far,  far  in  that  fine  water, 
the  mighty  elk  and  deer  and  bufialo  of  the  Yakima 
heaven." 

She  paused  and  gave  her  listener  a  swift,  sidelong 
look  from  under  her  huhes,  but  Baptiste  heani  with 
the  grave  attention  of  the  simple  nature  that  accepts, 
unquestioned,  all  things  that  he  has  not  seen  and  doea 
not  understand. 
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"  And,"  die  continued,  "  Flying  Hawk  has  find  fay 

that  lac  two  beeg,  fine  birds,  white  as  the  new  snow, 
and  he  has  no  tro'ble  to  tek  them  alive  and  bring 
them  home.  But,  because  the  medicine  man  was  hiyu 
soUeks  and  ees  say  the  birds  are  two  yo'ng  white 
squaws  that  Tyee  Saghalee  ees  punish,  and  must 
bring  mooch  onhappiness  to  Flying  Hawk,  he  ees 
keel  them  both  for  gran'  feast  of  Kam-i-ah-kan." 

"  Monjee."  Baptiste's  voice  was  husky;  his  lips 
were  pale.  "  An'  it  ees  from  dis  Flying  Hawk  ma 
leetle  gal  ees  'scape.  Merci,  Mary;  meroi."  He 
stood  p<»Mtonng  a  eSlmi  mcunent,  then  added  dowly, 
"  For  dis  A'm  going  to  promise  one  eandk  ev'ry 
week,  so  long  I  live." 

Francesca  reminded  him  of  the  trout  and  he  sprang 
to  take  them  from  the  fire.  She  reached  and  plucked 
a  sprig  of  hemlock,  rubbing  it  betwem  het  pafans 
and  inhaling  the  fragrance.  "  Yes,  Baptiste,  it  ees 
good  I  am  here.  I  lak  to  bum  two  candles.  But," 
she  went  on,  presently,  "I  stay  so  long  tam  by 
Kam-i-ah-kan's  camp  I  am  mooch  'fraid  I  grow  lak  a 
Yakima  squaw.  You  ees  beli've  that  too,  Baptiste?  *' 

He  stofiped,  midway  to  the  improvised  table  wHh 
the  trout,  and  looked  at  her.  "  No,  ma  leetle  gal  ees 
more  brown,  for  sure,  from  dose  hot  sun  of  de  prairee, 
but  she  ees  not  lak  Injun,  no." 

"  But  those  white  men  who  live  1^  Nisqually,"  — 
die  leaned  towards  him,  watching  tor  the  intx  of  a 
shadow  on  his  open  face;  a  soft  vibration  crept  into 
her  voice,  —  "  they  must  say,  '  Francesca,  that  no- 
'count  half-breed  ees  come  back? '  " 
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The  Canadian  laid  the  trout  on  the  table  and  re- 
garded her  again,  gravely.  "  No,  dey  dean'  say  dat. 
Sacr6,  it  would  not  be  good  for  dem  to  say  dat, 
Francesca."  He  paused  and  raised  his  great  arm, 
bared  to  the  elbow,  in  a  ngnificant  gesture.  "  A'ready 
A'm  show  dem  it  ees  not  best  dey  spik  Ixxat  you. 
I  —  an'  Mo'sieur  Haworth  ees  diow  dem." 

"  Ye-s?  " 

"  Ya-as."   He  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  log 
and  cut  for  her  a  generous  slice  from  the  loaf.  "  It 
ees  lak  dk.  Mo'sieur  ees  order  one  fine  instrumen' 
from  Kebec;  de  guitah  dat  ees  mek  nicemuseek  but 
not  so  gran',  for  sure,  lak  mon  vio'lin ;  an'  de  factor  eea 
say  to  heem,  '  How  ees  it,  mo'sieur;  ees  some  acci- 
den'  happeen  to  your  instrumen'  dat  you  must  buy 
a  new  <Mie? '  An'  he  ees  rip'ly,  '  Oh,  no,  I  but  order 
dis  guitah  for  Francesca.'   Den  dose  boys  who  eee 
leesten  by  de  door,  mua'  laugh  an'  mek  some  fun 
on  me.    So  I  say,  '  Mo'sieur,  how  ees  it  you  give  dis 
gran'  instrumen'  to  Francesca?   Ees  it  dat  ^''s  no- 
'count  rabble  may  laugh  on  her? '  An'  he  ees  rip'ly, 
ver*  quiet,  but  so  dose  axMsn  who  come  in  de  gate 
can  hear,  '  No,  Baptiste.  You  mus'  un'stan'  when 
we  was  chil'un  Francesca  was  mon  leetle  comrade. 
An'  she  ees  ver'  smart  to  learn;  she  ees  have  de 
musedc  ear;  an'  she  doan'  have  many  friends  to  help 
her;  it  ees  all  ri^^t  I  give  her  dis  one  preaen'  to  mek 
her  happee.'  An'  when  he  ees  say  dat,  he  eee  stan' 
80  straight  an'  fine  to  look  roun'  on  dow  sacr^  hoy, 
dey  doan'  be  able  spik  one  word." 
Tia  voyageur  paused,  watching  the  soft  illumina- 
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tion  in  her  face.  Before  his  look  her  lashes  fell,  and 
the  color  came  and  went  through  her  tan.  FinaUy 
she  turned  her  head,  and,  reaching,  broke  a  rhodo- 
dendron flower  from  the  shrub  behind  her,  and  began 
absently  to  strip  the  petals. 

"An'  presen'ly,"  the  Canadian  resumed,  "when 
I  come  way  (ram  de  Post,  mo'sieur  ees  wait  outside 
de  gate,  an'  he  ees  say,  *  She  ees  stay  long  tam  by  de 
Yakima,  Baptiste;  ees  it  pos'ble  somet'ing  ees 
happeen  to  her?  '  An'  I  ees  riply,  '  But  ya-as  A'm 
mooch  'fraid  'bout  dat,  monself ;  an'  when  I  go  for  fix 
mon  beaver  traps  to  dose  gran*  fall  of  Snoquahnee, 
mebbe  A'm  able  go  ketle  fardar,  over  de  PMs,  an' 
fin'  hor.' " 

He  waited  another  interval,  but  Francesca  had 
nothing  to  say.  Finally  she  rose  and  looked  at  her 
horse. 

"Francesca,"— and  he  also  rose,  still  watching 
her  face,  —  "  dose  men  by  Nisqually  sometanis  spik 
true;  an'  dey  ees  say  mo'sieur  ees  ride  mooch  to  de 
gwrison.  He  ees  veesit  de  house  of  Mo'sieur  le 
Commandan'  to  play  hees  museek  for  ma'am'sdle." 

Fiancesca  lau^  softly.  "That  ees  all  right, 
Ba{ytiste.  Mo'oeur  tole  me  'bout  that,  for  sure," 
and  she  went  over  to  her  horse.  The  Canadian  fol- 
lowed and  silently  helped  her  with  the  pack.  She 
mounted  and  he  walked  with  her  a  short  distance, 
his  hand  on  the  pony's  neck.  Th«i,  "GoodOay, 
Baptiste,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  you  have  the  gran' 
luck  to  the  beaver  tnps." 

"  Qood4^,  Fianoeeca.   But  dat  ees  de  gran'  luck 
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on  me,  A'm  goin'  fin'  ms  leetle  gal  to  de  cabane  when 

I  come  home." 

His  hand  fell  from  the  horse's  neck,  but  he  stood 
watching  her  down  the  trail.  At  the  first  bend  she 
stopped  and  looked  back.  Then  she  turned  Skookum. 
Baptiste  met  her  half  way. 

"  I  lak  to  tell  you  I  m  not  going  to  Marie's  cabane 
some  more,  Baptiste;  you  doant  be  able  see  me  there 
when  you  come  home.  But  leesten."  She  dropped 
her  voice  as  though  the  trees  might  overhear.  "  I 
have  so  gran'  secret.  It  ees  —  but  you  mus  not  spik 
'bout  it,  for  sure  — it  ees  that  the  beautiful  white 
mademoiselle  to  the  garrison,  who  ees  ride  the  fine 
bay  horse,  who  we  leam  all  tarn  so  mooeh  'bout  — 
she  ees  my  — sister." 


xra 


THE  CAMP  AT  THE  8PBIN0 

THE  sun  dipped  below  the  forest.  Far  behind 
Francesca  the  heights  of  Issaquah  reddened 
briefly  and  darkened  to  purplish  blue,  then  she  turned 
a  bend  in  the  trail  and  the  summit  was  cut  off  by  the 
intOTninaUe  battalions  the  firs.  At  last  she  was  <m 
familiar  ground.  A  few  miles  further  the  trail  di- 
vided, one  fork  curving  southward  towards  the  Hud- 
son Bay  post,  the  other  keeping  westward  to  the  white 
settlement  of  Seattle,  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  branch,  <m  the  l^Ksqually  road,  she  namobend 
ibsse  was  a  nnall  open  and  a  spring.  BSa»  tnged 
Skookum,  eager  to  make  her  night  camp  there. 

The  long  twilight  deepened,  but  her  ear,  attuned 
to  Nature,  caught  a  hundred  soft,  companionable 
sounds;  the  complaining  note  of  the  peewee;  the 
intimate  aiq>eal  of  a  timish.  Her  ^es,  too,  followed 
in  the  stirring  of  a  bough,  a  rustle  of  leaves,  the  trail 
of  a  belated  chipmunk;  and  she  saw  in  the  brownish- 
grey  obstruction,  set  like  a  rough  knob  on  a  log,  a 
motionless  grouse  on  guard  over  her  nest.  Then 
gradually  all  this  oranradory  ceased,  and  she  fdt  cxiy 
the  crowding,  intaopbte  pa»»iality  oi  the  great 
silence. 

Finally  th»e  eame  an  intrusicm;  distant,  faint, 
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the  meraet  Imath  of  sound  afting  ^  Kditii^  She 
drew  her  rein,  listening.  Her  blood  quickened  with 
surprise  and  delight.   Yes,  surely,  it  was  tbe  silvw 

bell  of  the  curb's  white  mule. 

Skookum  pricked  his  ears  and  mended  his  pace, 
and  present^  the  sound  of  the  bdl  rang  steadily 
with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  browsing  animal.  "  So 
you  hear  that?  "  Francesca  laughed  softly.  "  P^re 
La  Framboise  ees  camp,  for  sure,  to  the  spring.  But 
charco,  mon  tenas  cayuse,  charco." 

At  length  the  glow  o(  the  camp-fire  illumined  the 
high  tops  o{  the  firs  and  sifted  the  lower  gloom. 
Then  suddenly  the  note  of  the  bell  was  lost  in  an- 
other sound  that  broke  on  the  solitudes,  deep,  sono- 
rous, with  increasing  volume.  It  was  the  great  bass 
voice  of  the  Jesuit  holding  vespers  with  his  small 
escort. 

Francesca  approached  near  enough  to  see  the  ample 
figure  of  the  father  standing  over  his  kneeling  follow- 
ing, then  she  hurriedly  sUpped  from  her  horse,  and, 
finding  her  rosary  under  her  dress,  sank  to  her  own 
knees  in  the  outer  shadows. 

The  cur6  finished  the  service  with  unusual  haste. 
He  had  sent  two  young  Indians  in  advance  to  the 
spring,  to  make  the  camp  ready,  and  particularly 
to  bury  in  the  ground  beneath  the  fire,  a  beefs-head, 
wrapped  in  a  covering  of  aromatic  leaves,  for  his 
late  dinner;  and,  betntuse  of  an  unforeseen  delay  on 
the  trail,  the  roast  had  remained  to  the  Umit  of  the 
time  necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  felt 
greatly  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  journey,  and  required 
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alto  a  cup  of  tlw  red  wine,  idifadi  had  be«i  preeaatad 
to  Urn  by  the  factor,  wheii  he  paaeed  Fort  Nkquatty 

that  morning.  The  wine  was  of  a  good  vintage  and 
he,  himself,  had  ah-eady  taken  it  from  the  hamper  and 
set  the  bottle  carefully  on  the  flat  granite  rock  se- 
lected for  his  table.  Accordingly,  while  the  refrain 
til  his  vdce  still  lingered  on  the  jun^e,  he  lifted  his 
sldrt  dexterously  over  the  roots  which  C(»i verted 
an  upturned  hemlock  trunk  into  an  arm  chair,  and, 
seating  himself  comfortably,  watched  with  antici- 
pation the  young  Indian  who  bent  to  unearth  the 
steaming  head,  and,  removing  the  leaves,  set  the 
savory  pitee  de  rMstanoe  on  a  woodoi  treneher 
before  him. 

Presently,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  dish 
had  lost  little  of  its  excellence  by  the  delay,  and  that 
tiie  wine  was  evm  ot  a  finer  flavor  than  a  previous 
hurried  test  had  promised,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  his 

surroundings,  and  for  «the  first  time  discovered  a 
slight  commotion  in  the  shadows  towards  the  branch. 
Evidently  there  was  a  new  arrival,  whom  the  Indians 
were  crowding  about  and  questioning  with  interest. 
Pftre  La  Framboise  set  down  his  cup  and  <»Iled  a 
peremptory  "  Qui  vive.  Entrez." 

Francesca,  having  picketed  her  horse,  came  for- 
ward into  the  firelight.  "  Clahowya,"  she  said  and 
added  hastily,  "  Bon  jour,  mon  pdre,  bon  jour." 

The  cur6  nodded  his  approval  the  correction 
while  ha  welcomed  her.  It  was  his  custom  to  insist 
on  the  use  of  the  French  he  had  taught  her.  "  But 
sit  here,  my  daughter,"  he  said  after  a  momoit; 
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"  the  long  trail  is  a  great  tooio  to  diMpai  the  appe- 
tite, and  this  beefs-head  is  of  an  excellence.  That 
boy  Patcanim  is  going  to  be  a  chef  worth  the  tniin- 
ing." 

Franceeca  took  the  offered  seat  on  the  end  of  a 
log  opposite  the  piiest,  and,  having  served  her,  he 
replenished  his  own  plate  generoudy.  "So,  you 
have  come  back  by  that  dangerous  Pass  of  Sno- 
qualmie;  yet,  my  chUd"  — he  arrested  his  fork 
to  look  at  her  attentively  —  "  you  are  as  fresh  as 
though  you  but  stepped  to  Marie's  door  to  give 
me  a  good-day.  Come,  how  was  it?  You  are  alone, 
but  Kam-i-ah-kan,  of  coune,  gave  you  escort  thiOQ^ 
the  mountains." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  was  Kam-i-*h-kan  that 
I  feared  most,  mon  pdre;  Kam-^-ah-kan  and  the 
young  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  Flying  Hawk,  who 
came  with  his  fine  horses  and  many  new  Mmnir^f, 
to  buy  me." 

P6re  La  Framboise  started  and  closed  his  lips 
over  an  exclamation  not  exactly  priestly.  "  That 
was  a  danger  I  had  not  considered,"  he  added  quickly. 
"  But  continue,  my  daughter,  continue." 

"  We  were  at  the  summer  camp  near  the  Cedar 
River  Pass,  but  the  trail  was  watched;  I  could  not 
escape  that  way.  And  so,  while  the  young  chief 
went  to  play  a  game  with  Kam-i-ah4am,  I  rode  down 
the  Yakima  to  the  plain,  and  across  to  the  Snoqualmie 
trail.  For  two  nights  and  ail  day  my  little  horse 
travelled.  He  only  stoppod  to  breathe  and  eat.  For 
two  nights  we  were  without  sleep.   But  »Skookum 
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hM  the  ttout  heart.  Mon  pdre,he  came  to  the  oroflB- 

ing  of  Snoqualmie  tired  out,  but  I  had  only  to  speak 
to  him  and  he  was  in  that  high  water  and  swimming 
his  best.  At  the  lower  crossing  below  the  great  fall, 
we  found  Baptiste." 

There  waa  a  brief  oknoe.  The  cur6  knew  that 
Snoqualmie  trail.  His  mind  called  up  in  swift  suc- 
cession the  perils  she  had  not  named.  He  saw  the 
child  fighting  her  way  through  them,  alone,  groping 
ottm  in  darkness,  always  pursued,  hard  driven  by 
the  greater  danger  behind.  "The  Blessed  Virgin 
be  inaised,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It  was  she  only  who 
guarded  your  feet.   My  daughter,  it  was  a  miracle." 

Francesca  nodded  her  head  gravely.  "That  is 
true,  mon  phre,  she  brought  me  through.  Skookum 
is  twift  but  not  like  the  brown  horse  (tf  Flying  Hawk. 
At  the  great  council  ground,  when  thirty  fine  horsee 
ran  in  the  race,  the  Walla  Walla's  hone  was  the  beat. 
He  won  everything." 

"  So,"  said  the  priest  presently,  "  so  you  were  at 
the  great  council  gnHind.  You  saw  all  of  thoee 
grand  chiefs  of  thf  prairie,  and  dwibtless 
Broullet  and  the  cur6  of  the  Pend  'Oreilles  with 
P^re  Fandosy,  who  were  there  to  interpret  for  the 
Ind:«\ns." 

Oh,  yes,"  she  amwored,  "  I  saw  hem  all,  and 
while  the  Yakimas  were  near  the  council  groimd, 

PSre  Broullet  offen  talked  with  me.    He  gave  me 
this  letter  to  bring  to  you,  for  then  I  did  not  e3q)ect 
to  Ltay  so  long." 
The  cur6  took  the  letter,  which  she  had  drawn  from 
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her  breast,  and  sat  turning  it  slowly  ih  his  hancLn, 
weighing  it.  It  was  of  a  bulkiness  i'^re  Broullet 
niust  have  repeated  the  minute  arj.  unit  nt  of  tlu-  chiefs 
at  the  council,  and  explained  exliau^tively  the  prog- 
ress of  his  labors  among  the  diffieoH  WaSa  Wallaa, 
r'a^-uses  and  Yakimaa.  It  re'iuired  time  tor  perusal 
an  !  he  laid  it,  unopened,  l>  ijg  plate  and  gaw  his 
Rilcntion  again  to  Francesc- 

"  Yes,  the  holy  fathers  w-re  alJ  ^t  ilie  council," 
i^saki,  "iHittkeliidlttQihadmanyoftiieiromipes- 
pie  to  ta&  for  them  and  explain  wba,t  Monsieur  te 
Governor  \  ante*  I .  There  was  the  groat  chief  Spokuie 
Garrv'.  Wle  lu'  was  boy  a  grand  seigneur  of  the 
Hud«un  Bay  (  ouipmi v  sen!  him  the  lon^  voya^^e  to 
GsDacb  to  leavB  at  a  fim  sdiooi  A^Qarryhaa^ 
beal  l^^ieh  like  you,  fnon  p^,  aiKi  the  fine  Eaipirii 
of  a  inoMBeigneur.  \nd  ere  were  ^lal-hal-llEis-t^ 
the  Nez  Per(  ,  that  he  Bostons  call  L;tw\'er.  H 
has  matin.s  ai^d  vesp.i.rs  evei^  day  to  hi^  eamp,  lOt 
like  the  hnj)y  fatbers,  but  like  the  hereti  prw»%  of 
the  Bo^i-i.  And  his  Indians  ^re  ab^  t@  mag; 
sacre,  it  is  i  pify  he  has  not  nm  i  ;  thta.-  f  -d 
Catholics.  But  .Monsieur  le  GoverB  is  inead? 
with  Hal-hal-tlos-sut." 

"I  have  heard  of  Garry,"  sai('  c  n  oughi 
fiiUy,  '  and  a  lom  time  ago,  wiiik  I  lived  at  i 
Coeur  lyAlenes,  I  kneu  that  Ne^  Berce,  Ls  tjr. 
He  was  a  romarknt •  Imj.  ,  his  liieii  v  was  ast  iish- 
ing.  Once  sh  Ae(i  .lie  a  medal  1:  uasg,  his 
family  by  th()!><  \mo  ms  Low  ..ud  Clark.  He 
tau|^t  the  advk  (tf  hi.  grandfather  the  <dd  chief, 
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*Tlw^  Bqi^  wiA  eome  and  tkejr  wiU  ftay;  w«  «mi- 

^  i>iop  them,  for  they  are  stxoQger;  but  if  lie  an 
friendly,  if  we  #vide  «tth  thma,  wa  may  not  kae 

evei-yti  'iig.' " 

'  I  ha  '  he  '     im,"  said  Franc«8ca  quickly,  "  and 
the  oki  elu«f  %  i.  iight.  The  Nei  Penes  were  allowed 
to  dK>  ^  iJnB-  reeorve,  and  it  is  writtoi  on  th«r 
reat         kt    as  the  sun  shines  aL  1  the  water  runs 
hey  s       n      e  dj  *urbed.'  " 

jd,"     the  cur6  nodded  his  head 
■wly,  —  "u,  1  fearc      But,  my  daughter,  wltat 
n   .wru-iHih-kanf  I  have  heard  he  exposed  the  treaty 
iht  oeginning." 

"  Tliat  is  true,  mon  p6re;  he  Ices  not  like  the  Bos- 
i  iis  .  he  does  not  believe  they  v  il'  -p  their  prom- 
ises. Mon  Dieu,  I  am  ashamed  11  what  I  have 
seal.'' 

She  paused,  thai,  in  a  lower  h        €  the  story 

of  he  prospectors,  and  how  she  ha  Kam-i-idi- 
kaii,  that  great  Yakima,  playing  f<  .,j  miserable 
luot.  The  priest  listened  attentively,  and  when  she 
had  finished  he  did  not  break  the  silence,  but  looked 
into  the  campfire,  absently,  with  his  fipa  set  in  a  thin 
line  and  a  furrow  cleaving  his  brow. 

After  a  momt'.'*  Francesca  said,  "  You  must  un- 
derstand when  Kam-i-ah-kan  saw  me,  how  the  Bos- 
ton blood  in  me  was  the  stronger,  he  did  not  like  me. 
All  the  tinw  I  was  thne  I  iskd  to  i^ease  him  but  he 
never  would  talk  to  me;  I  could  find  out  nothing. 
But  I  found  in  Iiis  cauip  tho  squaw  Liliie  Beaver. 
She  is  very  old;  she  is  my  grandmother.  At  last. 
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the  day  I  came  away,  she  spoke,  and  I  learned  every- 
thing. Mon  pSre,  it  is  as  you  believe. "  Her  voice 
struck  its  vibrating  under-chord.  She  rose  to  her 
feet.  "My  father  is  a  great  officer.  Mon  p6re, 
he  is  that  Commandant  at  the  new  garrison  by  Nis- 
qually.'* 

"  As  I  expected,"  repeated  the  cur6.  "As  I  feared." 
He  hfted  his  eyes  from  the  fire  and  met  Francesca's 
look.  The  expectation  went  out  of  her  face;  her 
lip  trembled.  "  I  understand,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  You  believe  he  is  going  to  be  ashamed  of  my  In- 
dian blood.  But  I  think  different.  I  know— so 
great  a  man  can  do  nothing  wrong." 

"My  child"  — P^re  La  Framboise's  voice  rang 
a  dominant  note  ~  "  your  father  should  be  proud  of 
you;  only  a  cur  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  you. 
One  may  go  far  to  find  another  like  you ;  a  dau^tor  as 
good,  as  modest,  as  bright,  as  full  of  charm.  But  "  — 
he  paused,  his  glance  wavered  again  to  the  fire,  and, 
when  he  continued,  his  voice  had  lost  its  assurance  — 
"ance  you  went  away  things  have  changed;  there 
is  a  new  point  to  conrndo*.  I  mean,  Francesca, 
there  is  the  Commandant's  wife." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  priest  looked  thought- 
fully into  his  cup.  After  a  moment  he  raised  it,  still 
thoughtfully,  and  drank  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
"  My  child,"  he  said  and  met  the  question  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  am  gdng  a  long  journey.  It  cannot  be 
delayed.  A  sea  canoe  is  already  engaged  at  the 
Snohomish  village  to  take  me  to  Victoria,  where  I 
expect  to  start  with  the  brigade  up  the  F^aaet  for 
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Mcmtamtl.  It  is  poeable  I  may  be  obliged  to  continue 

to  Europe  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  and  workers, 
and  particularly  the  sisterhood  of  French  nuns  that 
the  missions  so  greatly  need.  This  will  delay  me 
months.  But,  listen,  my  daughter.  Go  back  to 
French  Marie.  Promise  to  put  off  your  virat  to  the 
garri8(Hi  until  my  return." 

Francesca  shook  her  head.  "  That  is  not  possible. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  you,  yourself,  told  me  I  was 
right  to  leave  Marie's  house?  And  consider,  mon 
pdre.  How  can  I  wut  so  long,  so  patiently,  wbraa 
I  know  my  father  is  so  near?  M(m  pdre,  always 
I  have  wanted  him.  Can  you  understand  that? 
When  i  was  very  small  if  Marie  was  but  cross,  or  too 
busy  to  speak  to  me,  if  I  woke  in  the  night  and  could 
not  sleep,  I  cried  for  him.  No  matter  what  trouble 
I  had,  I  knew,  thou^  I  had  never  seen  his  face,  my 
father  could  make  it  right,  if  only  he  would  come. 
When  I  was  older,  and  studied  the  books  in  your 
garden,  mon  p^re,  I  learned  the  lessons  first  of  all, 
for  him.  I  meant  to  surprise  him.  Even  then  I  felt 
eometime  he  would  come.  And  now  he  is  hen — 
atthegarrism.  T(Mnorrow  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him, 
but  you  a  k  me  to  wait.  Mon  p6re,  mm  p^,  I  can 
not  do  that.  It  is  not  possible." 

Her  voice  broke  in  a  sobbing  breath;  all  her  body 
trembled.  But  still  the  priest  persisted.  "My  child, 
listen.  The  wife  of  the  Commandant  is  not  like 
any  lady  you  have  seen.  She  is  of  the  South,  that 
part  of  America  where  blood  counts  most.  She  was 
taught  from  childhood  to  despise  the  miiced  blood. 
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If  she  has  never  heard  of  you  — she  is  so  proud,  so 
fine  —  to  see  you,  suddenly,  as  you  plan —win  strike 

her  like  a  blow." 

"  Mon  p^re,  I  am  not  able  to  help  that.  I  will  try 
not  to  trouble  her  much;  but  I  must  see  my  father. 
He  is  Momieor  le  Commandant."  She  lifted  her 
head  higher.  "  Do  you  foiget  that?  A  great  man 
Uke  that  will  know  what  to  do.  At  once,  in  an  instant 
he  will  see  what  is  best." 

As  though  this  settled  the  matter  she  turned  and 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  place  she  had  chosen 
for  her  night's  lodging.         U  Framboise  aUowed 
her  to  go.   But  he  sat  for  a  long  interval,  looking 
off  into  the  gloom  where  she  liad  disappeared.   "  I 
am  miserable,"  he  told  himself  at  last.  "  I  am  mis- 
cmMe.    The  child  will  suffer;  she  wiU  suffer. 
But  she  is  young  and  time  — Wunts  the  instrument. 
The  discipUne  will  be  fo»  the  good  of  her  soul,  and 
in  the  end  she  will  consent  to  bury  her  sorrows  in 
Holy  Caiurch.    And  she,  that  sweet  lady,  may  the 
Blessed  Virgin  spare  her  the  truth,  but  I  saw  in 
her,  even  then,  at  the  begmning,  the  mind,  the 
ability  for  a  Hotlm  Superior." 

After  a  while  he  took  the  letter  from  the  table  and 
read  it  carefully  through.  Some  of  the  news  was  old, 
but,  when  he  finished  the  final  sheet,  he  turned  baek 
end  went  ova*  it  again. 

"You  eomprdiend,  dear  Ramon,  sinee  thaw 
treaties  the  horetio  missionaries  aw  looking  this  way 
again.  It  is  necessary  to  suppress  them,  with  the 
United  States  immigrants,  at  any  oost.    In  the 
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question  of  the  disputed  territory  it  is  our  policy  to 
stand  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  And  when  this 
vast  new  country  comes  completely  under  our 

spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  these  tribes  are  converted 
to  the  Great  Faith,  I  trust  His  Holiness  will  honor 
his  servants  by  appointing  for  their  exalted  head 
that  one,  not  only  by  buth  and  education  eminaitly 
fitted,  but  whose  executive  ability,  whose  knowledge 
of  and  experience  with  the  Indians,  and  whose  diplo- 
macy with  both  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the 
Americans  prove  him  peculiarly  suited  to  that  high 
place." 

La  Framboi8e''retunied  the  letter  to  its  eiH 
vel(^  and  put  it  carefully  away  in  an  inner  pocket 
of  his  cassock.  He  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and,  cross- 
ing his  hands  on  his  ample  front,  looked  slowly  from 
figure  to  figure  of  his  escort,  stretched,  aheady,  in 
sle^  around  the  fire.  Then  he  lifted  his  glance  to 
the  summer  stars  and  smiled.  It  was  a  broadening 
smile,  and,  beginning  with  his  double  chin,  his  head, 
his  shoulders,  and  finally  his  whole  great  bulk  rocked 
in  noisdees  laughter. 


XIV 


"  I  AM  NOT  THE  UAH  ** 


73  ARNABEE,  waiting  in  front  of  the  Command- 
^  ant  s  quartern,  struck  the  gmvel  with  an  im- 
patient forefoot,  and  pulled  at  the  hitching  riiur 
until  the  post  shook,  but  his  master  still  lingered  in 
the  balcony.  The  sun,  low  in  the  west,  sifted  between 
tiie  h«m^ckle  vines  like  flour  of  gold.  It  powdered 
Lucia  s  blond  head  and  turned  the  folds  of  her  thin 
white  gown  into  golden  tissue.  She  rested  on  a  rustic 
bench,  the  toe  of  one  red  slipper  braced  on  the  floor, 
the  gmtar  on  her  crossed  knee,  her  white  ringed 
fingers  sweeping  the  strings,  and  while  she  sang  she 
tooked  with  laughing,  mocking  eyes  straight  in  her 
hstener's  face. 

"  With  aU  my  soul  then  let  us  part, 
Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  free. 
And  I  will  send  you  home  your  hewt 
If  you  wiU  send  muie  back  to  me. 

"  We've  had  lome  happy  hours  together. 
But  joy  laeveronthaTring,--"  * 

Haworth  rose  from  his  seat  and  stalked  down  the 
veranda.    She  laughed  noiselessly,  her  shouldeni 
shakmg,  and  allowed  him  to  reach  the  steps  *  then 
"  BiUy,"  she  called  softly,  "  Billy."  ' 

He  turned.  "  Well?  "  he  said. 
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"Are  you  afraid  of  the  cougar  that  killed  the 
garrison  sheep  last  night  or  is  it  the  fierce  Klickitats, 
over  the  mountains?  that  you  hurry  away  forgetting 
to  tell  me  good-by." 

He  came  back.  "  You  know  it  is  neither.  I  am 
afraid  of  nothing,  nothing  on  earth  —  but  you. 
I  don't  like  that  song,  Miss  Lucia." 

"No?"  She  tipped  her  head,  reading  his  faee 
with  a  long  side  f^oe.  "  The  Lieutoiant  tai^t  it 
to  me,  and  he  wagered  "  —  her  lips  bubbled  merri- 
ment —  "he  wagered  the  finest,  fur-lined  beaded 
moccasins  to  be  had  at  the  Post,  that  I  dared  not  sing 
it  to  you." 

She  lauded  aloud,  a  low,  sweet  ripple,  ami  touclnd 
the  strings  of  the  guitar.  Then  she  paused  and  added 
with  sudden  gravity,  "  But,  now  be  is  gooA,  how 
can  I  hope  to  collect  the  debt?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  her;  impossilde 
to  reascHi.  He  could  only  laugh  with  hear,  wai  when 
hear  hand  coaxed  from  the  instrument  his  fiavorite 
tune,  he  sank  into  his  chair  again  Mid  Uxk  up  the 
measure. 

Then  weep  no  more  my  lady,  weep  no  more  to-day, 
For  we'll  sing  one  aong  of  the  old  Kentucky  home," 

and  Bamabee  tagged  on,  wnhwided,  at  the  hitching 

ring. 

The  Commandant,  seated  near  the  open  window 
of  the  living-room,  laid  down  his  papers  with  a  pov 
plexed  face.  His  wife  put  aside  her  neeUe-wcaic, 
aikl,  with  her  hands  on  tibe  wms  d  her  diair,  kaned 
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Urmmi  listening  to  the  harmony.  Presently  her 
l^anee  moved  to  the  officer  and  a  queetion  row  in  her 
eyes.  "  This  must  not  go  on,"  she  said  at  last,  and 

started  to  her  feet. 

The  Commandant  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence. 
***StiD,"  he  modified,  and  a  shade  of  humor  softened 
las  mouth,  "  we  have  learned  that  opposition,  with 
Lucia,  is  not  the  surest  way.  After  all  she  seemed 
to  favor  the  Lieutenant  more,  when  he  was  here,  and, 
lately,  when  the  Governor's  secretary  rides  this  way 
she  is  always  glad  to  see  him." 

The  lady  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  re- 
turned. The  guitar  bridged  an  interiude  and  the 
voices  rose  again.  "  You  do  not  seem  to  fully  undei^ 
stand,"  she  said.  "  It  is  that  girl,  Francesca.  You 
remember  I  told  you  Colonel  Haworth  was  greatly 
worried  and  adced  Mrs.  Stevens  to  use  her  influence 
with  the  boy,  while  we  were  at  Olympia.  It  proved 
to  be  very  little.  The  girl  is  said  to  be  a  handsome 
creature,  and,  no  doubt,  she  is  bright,  as  Father  U 
Framboise  says  — for  her  conditions;  but  the  taint 
is  in  the  Hood.  Nothing  can  change  that." 

The  Commaiidant  rose.  He  stood  for  a  moment 

holding  the  b«k  of  his  <*air,  then  moved  to  the  open 

window. 

His  wife  followed  a  step.  "  What  makes  it  doubly 
^mrful,"  she  went  on,  "  is  that  the  young  Canadian 
boatman,  Baptiste,  is  fond  of  her.  She  might  marry 
him  —  he  is  a  deserving  feUow  —  and  Kve  honestly, 
happily,  but  for  William  Haworth.  He  couki  haidfy 
think  of  making  her  his  wife,  in  the  right  way,  and 
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spoil  his  whole  life,  but  it  may  end  in  the  farce  of 
an  Indian  marriage.  And,  sooner  or  1p  ;  would 
put  her  adde,  as  they  all  do,  to  uk  ?  »  white 
w(Hnaii." 

Hiere  was  a  brief  silence.  The  Commandant  stood 
looking  into  the  sunny  square.  His  shoulders  drooped 
forward  a  little,  losing  their  miUtary  carriage.  And 
she  waited,  regarding  his  broad  back,  holding  her 
chin  high,  witib  a  spot  of  color  burning  in  other  diedc 

"  Malcolm,"  she  said  presently,  and  repeated, 
gently  reproachful,  "  Malcolm.  You  know  it  hasn't 
been  easy  for  me  to  say  this.  You  know  I  have  al- 
ways avoided  such  discussion.  It  seemed  useless.  But 
to  me  these  mock  Indian  marriages  have  been  the 
tragedy  of  the  Northwest.  To  me  they  have  seemed 
terrible,  unspeakably  revolting.  And  now,  when 
this  William  Haworth  so  —  divides  his  time,  how 
can  I,  how  can  you  remain  neutral?  " 

The  Commandant  turned.  "  I  un  not  neutraL** 
His  voice  deepened  and  dK>dE.  "  You  must  not  think 
that.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  do  anjrthing  in 
my  power  to  influence  young  Haworth.  His  situa- 
tion reminds  me  of  the  time  I  first  came  West  on 
furlough,  aver  the  trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Then 
was  a  man  —  I  need  not  tdl  you  his  name  —  he  was 
one  of  us  —  I  thought  a  good  deal  ci  him  —  and  I 
do  not  excuse  him ;  but  he  was  a  rash  young  soldier, 
then,  and  the  fault  was  partly  Allison's.  You  see  he 
knew  the  boy  and  he  wagered,  in  the  presence  of 
several  bold  adventmera  and  traden,  a  pair  at  tiw 
best  piitob  west  of  the  Boekgr  MoimtahM  &al  ha 
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dared  not  many  the  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Yakimas.   The  girl  was  approaching  our  little 

camp  at  the  time,  on  her  way  to  the  tepees  down  the 
river.^  She  came  riding  her  fine  pony,  squaw-wise, 
her  limbs  wrapped  in  deerskin  leggins,  her  berry 
fiUed  baskets  balanced  evenly  behmd  her,  and  her 
hair  divided  in  two  long  braids  on  her  shouldere. 
I  can  see  her  now,  outlined  against  the  pale  sun- 
Ughted  plain.  Those  Yakimas  were  finely  featured," 
"  And  he  married  her?  " 
Yes,  he  married  her.  "  The  Commandant  drew 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  again  acroes  his  forehead. 
"  And  won  the  pistols?  " 
"  And  won  the  pistols,"  he  repeated. 
"  After  the  Indian  rites,  of  course?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  admitted;  "  and,  when  his  two  yeare 
leave  expired,  he  left  her  and  joined  his  regiment 
beyond  the  Mississippi." 

"  To  marry  again  among  his  own  kind?  A  pure, 
refined  woman?  " 

"  The  purest  on  earth."  His  eyes  rested  on  his 
wife's  face  —  fifted  in  infinite  contempt  of  this  man 
—  and  a  great  weariness  came  over  his  own.  He 
turned  back  io  the  window. 

"  And  she,  his  second  wife,  never  knew?  " 
"No,  she  nev^  knew.  He  always  meant  to  tell 
her.  He  tried  to  — once  — at  ti  (^  beginning,  but 
she  was  too  — spiritual  — too  spoUess.  And  after- 
wards, when  they  were  married,  he  found  it  was  im- 
possible. She  never  could  have  undwstood.  It 
would  have  broken  her  heart." 
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Theri WM a ailenoe.  He awung around.  "Anna/' 
and  his  voice  took  a  vitnant  undertone,  "  I  know 
you  can't  see  the  shadow  of  excuse  for  him;  but  you 
have  lived  a  good  many  years  on  the  frontier  and 
have  seen  conditions  with  your  own  eyes.  You  under- 
stand something  about  liie  privations  Kod  tempta- 
ticms  of  those  euiy  scMess  and  pioneers.  Y(hi  will 
admit  those  Indian  marriages  sometimes  saved  whole 
settlements  from  massacie.  They  gave  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  their  strongest  hold,  for,  as  a  rule, 
they  respected  the  customs  of  the  tribes,  and  ac- 
knowledged and  reared  their  chiMren.  To  me  that 
seems  the  highest  moral  courage;  that  a  man  — 
having  lapsed  —  "he  paused  and  lifted  his  hand  again 
with  a  quick  sweeping  of  the  eyes  and  forehead;  moist- 
ure clung  there  in  drops  —  **  having  lapsed  —  is  able 
to  acknowledge  his  mistake  and    stay  by  his  past." 

"Yes."  She  met  his  kK>k  with  fine,  uncompromis- 
ing eyes.  "  You  are  right.  But  such  a  man  reaches 
his  lowest  level  when  he  puts  aside  the  Indian  to 
set  a  white  wife  in  her  place.  To  me  that  is  incom- 
prehensiUe.  Of  course  no  refined  woman,  knowing 
tiie  tenth,  wrndd  make  such  a  marriage,  but  I  do 
not  see  why,  finding  herself  so  deceived,  as  some 
have,  she  does  iM>t  take  immediate  st^  for  a 
divorce." 

The  Commandant  said  no  more.  Presently  he 
squared  hui  shouldm  and  eroesed  the  room  and  the 
hall  beyond  to  the  open  front  door.  The  lady  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  stood  calming  herself 
at  the  window.   The  guitar,  up  the  bak^my,  still 
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enmfed  to  the  pbyer's  t(meh  Md  HMrarti^ 
btendiQg  with  Ludft'i,  rose  geyty  oo  the  eir. 

Then  in  that  moment,  while  the  officer  halted  on 
the  threshold,  a  figure  came  slowly  through  the  golden 
light  from  the  direction  of  the  main  gateway.  She 
Mt  her  apotted  pony  squaw-wiae,  with  skirts  tucked 
in,  limbs  bound  in  deerskiii  kggins,  »  bwden 
basket  behind  her  balanced  by  a  beautifully  woven 
saddle-bag;  but  her  hair,  divided  in  two  long  and 
shining  braids  upon  her  shoulders,  was  too  fair,  her 
face  too  finely  chiseled,  the  lips  too  red  and  delicately 
curved  for  any  Indian's. 

The  song  stopped.  Lucia  hiid  the  instrument  on 
the  bench  and  rose.  She  came  along  the  veranda, 
curious,  smiling,  eager  for  a  diversion.  And  the  girl 
on  the  horse  watched  her,  answering  her  smile  shyly, 
with  a  pleased  wonder  hi  ho*  eyes.  Then  her  glance 
moved  to  Haworth.  The  color  rose  through  her  tan 
and  she  said  a  soft  "  Clahowya." 

Haworth,  who  had  followed  Lucia,  nodded  slightly 
m  recognition  of  the  salutation.  A  flush  burned  in 
hie  own  cheek.  He  stopped  in  uncertainty,  waiting 
apart.  But  the  pony  had  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  and  these  two  were  instantly  foi^otten.  The 
face  at  the  window  went  unnoticed.  The  rider  saw 
oiJy  the  Commandant.  There  was  no  mistaking  him, 
this  taU,  broad-chested,  splendid  officer  of  whom' 
one  heard  everywhere.  She  swuQg  heneif  lightly 
down  from  the  saddle  and  came  swiftty  19  to  the  door. 
Her  hands  were  outstretched;  a  great  laigfatnesB 
shone  in  her  face. 
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"  I  am  Fhuioetcft,"  Mud,  and  ha  vrace  vibrated 
Hi  eoitnitto  note.  "  I  am  VhuMemk" 

The  Commandant  drew  back.  A  graynesa  settled 
in  his  face.  His  glance  wavemi  to  the  floor.  At 
last  his  lips  moved.  "  Francesca,"  he  repeated. 
"  Francesca.  I  —  have  heard  of  —  you  —  but  —  " 
He  str&ightaied  himsdf,  one  hand  braced  on  the 
waD,  and  (bagged  his  gaie  to  meet  hers.  "  I  do 
not  remember  —  having  seen  you  —  before." 

Her  hands  fell.  "  But  yes,  I  most  forget  'bout  that, 
for  sure.  I  was  so  small  papoose,  lak  this  "  —  she 
meaeiired  the  leogth  of  a  month  <jd  infant  between 
her  pafane  "  when  Ftn  La  Frambdee  foond  me  by 
the  Bitter  Root  trail.  You  doant  hear  'bout  that? 
No?  How  when  he  was  ride  from  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
mianon  to  St.  Mary's,  he  found  me  with  my  dead 
mother  in  tlie  anew?  And  he  must  tek  me  to  French 
Marie;  and  die  eee  tek  eare  me,  and  preem'ty,  when 
she  ees  come  the  long  trail  with  Pierre  and  little 
Bi^tiste,  to  Nisqually,  she  must  bring  me  'long." 

She  paused,  but  the  Commandant  was  silent. 
"  Y(m  un'stand,"  she  went  on,  "  how  my  mother  ees 
try  wi^  for  yw  to  eome  back,  but  the  Blaekfeet 
squaws  were  not  good  to  her.  They  took  her  horse; 
she  had  so  little  blankets;  often  she  was  cold  and 
hungry,  for  sure.  And  mebbe  she  wa.  'fraid  I  would 
not  live  and  be  strong.  So,  byme  by  she  must  go  to 
Kam-i-ah-kan.  But  it  wae  far  to  the  oo'ntiy  of  tbe 
Yakimae;  die  wae  kng  tam  on  the  way.  And 
prasenly  ^esm  was  me,  so  small  papoose,  to  Uk 
through  tbooe  Bitter  Boot  Mountaine.  Sacr6,  d» 
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was  not  able.  So  P^re  La  Pramboiae  found  her.  And 
he  has  told  me  how  when  he  ees  stop  his  mule  and 
deesmount,  she  was  already  dead,  mon  Dieu,  yes; 
but  when  he  wm  look  ioakle  the  blanket,  I  must  tek 
his  big  finger  in  my  smaO  hand  and  hold  it  fast. 
It  ees  lak  he  must  break  it  to  mek  me  let  go." 

She  laughed  softly,  but  her  voice  broke  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  sudden  mist.  The  Commandant 
fixed  his  ^anee  beyond  her,  on  the  sun-lighted  square. 
At  hut  he  said,  "  It  is  a  mistake/' 

"No,"  she  corrected  with  gentle  inmrtcncc,  "it 
ees  not  mistake.    Kam-i-ah-kan  knows  for  sure. 
When  you  went  far  from  the  co'ntry  of  the  Blackfeet, 
to  the  big  places  of  the  Bostons,  the  Nez  Perces 
brou^t  word.   When  you  rode  with  your  soldiers 
to  the  new  gatiaoa  in  the  eo'ntry  of  the  Nsvajoe 
two  Yakimas  were  there;  and  when  you  went  hot 
on  the  trail  of  the  Apache  some  Klickitats  saw. 
But  yes,  all  the  Indians  know  you;  they  call  you  tbo 
White  WoK .    So,  when  you  ride  'gain  through  those 
Htter  Root  Mountain,  two  rumteis  come  ewtft  to 
Kam-i-ah-kan.    He  ees  wait  long  before  his  tepee 
while  you  pass  down  the  far  side  of  Columbia  Riviere 
and  'cross  the  Snake.   And  when  you  come  back, 
cloBe,  dose  to  the  camp  of  the  Yakimas,  and  turn 
'way  to  these  Mountains  of  Cascade,  then  Kam4-ah- 
kan  ees  catch  his  stroii^  hone  Whirlwuid,  and  ees 
ride  liard  to  a  high  rock  where  you  must  pass.  He  ees 
watch  you  coming  with  your  men,  riding  your  gray 
hone.  But  no,  it  ees  not  mistake.  Mebbe  you  doant 
know  'bout  my  mother  ees  dead  so  kng  tnm  in  far 
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Skyue,  but  she  wm  Singing  Bird,  th*t  you  ]»k  bwt 
call  Franceaca." 

Again  the  Commandant  had  nothing  to  say.  His 
face  had  not  lost  its  graynesu  and  liis  giance  again 
90v.,iht  the  floor.  He  knew  that  his  wife  had  her 
fritee  «t  tiie  winckm.  Pre0entIy  he  felt  that  die  wm 
b^ind  him,  standing  almost  at  his  dbow.  But  hor 
presence  to  this  girl  meant  no  mon  than  a  shadow. 
She  spoke  only  to  him. 

"  Mebbe  you  doant  uu 'stand,"  she  said  after  a 
momait  "I  am  not  aUe  wpOa  so  good  Ebg^ish. 
I  have  (nly  Monsieur  Mke  to  teach  me  spik  it  right, 
and  sometams  I  doant  see  him  so  mooch.  But  I 
have  the  grand  French  of  La  Framboise.  But 
yes,  I  read  the  French  books  lak  him,  for  sure.  And 
be  ees  t^  iue  whee  I  stay  but  iome  fittle  tarn  to  my 
white  Uabietn  home,  I  must  know  the 
flne." 

Still  the  O  ■  I  .aidant  was  silent,  but  Francesca 
leaned  towards  him,  eager,  expectant,  .<  look  that  was 
hunger  yet  not  hunger,  growing  in  he;  .^y<  .  Haworth 
aee^  h,  datpped  hb  eUn  on  hfe  bwast  and,  taming 
his  back,  moved  a  Tew  steps  fanber  away. 

"  P6re  La  Fr  ^  ujoise,"  she  said  at  last,  "  ees 
beli've  my  father,  who  ees  so  gre't  man,  ees  'shame  of 
the  Yakuoa  blood.  But  I  beli've  diffrunt.  I  know  so 
gre't  (^kior  nnnt  go  wfwre  hk  aoi(&ra  go;  hemui 
huny  when  there  ees  fighting;  he  has  not  so  mooch 
tarn  to  think  'bout  his  fan: 'lee.  But  he  can  do  noth- 
ing wrong.  And  I  doant  ever  forget  when  yf>u  are 
able  you  will  come  back,  and  I  try  mek  r  iysell 
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white,  merci,  yes;  aXl  white,  so  whoi  you  lee  me 
it  ees  not  pos'ble  you  are  'shame." 

The  Commandant  stirred.  It  was  the  movement  of 
a  goaded  animal,  exhausted,  ensnared.  He  Ufted 
his  gbDoe  and,  for  the  fint  tune,  met  Lucia's  clear, 
cold  gaze.  It  roused  the  oceeutive  in  him.  Be 
pulled  himself  together  and  answered  her.  "  It  is 
all  a  trick;  a  trick  of  that  viper  Kam-i-ah-kan, 
fostered  by  that  Jesuit  La  Framboise."  He  forced 
himself  to  meet  Fhmcesca's  look.  His  brows  con- 
tracted. "  You  understand.  Go  back."  And  his 
voice  rang  a  menace.  "Tell  Kam-i-ah-kan  / — 
am  not  —  the  man." 

Francesca  stepped  back  slovvly  to  the  edge  of  the 
balcony.  She  drew  herself  erect  and  folded  her 
arms.  Her  breath  came  in  an  almost  sobbing  lift 
and  fall  of  the  breast,  but  the  softness,  the  entreaty 
went  out  of  her  face.  Her  mouth  lost  its  curves;  it 
settled  in  a  thin  line,  and  the  animal  brilliancy,  the 
Klickitat  rose  in  her  eyes. 

They  stood  so,  facing  each  oOmk  a  brief  mterval, 
tlMD,  with  her  look  still  fastened  on  the  CtHnmandant, 
she  moved  slowly  backward  down  the  steps.  At  the 
last  her  glance  wavered  to  Haworth,  who  stood, 
non-commital,  with  his  shoulders  turned,  and  re- 
iwoach,  despair  welled  in  her  face.  Her  lip  quivered. 
But  the  next  instant  the  Yakima  rose  dominant  and 
the  transformation  grew.  When  her  feet  touched 
the  ground  she  caught  up  her  trailing  bridle  and  swung 
lightly  on  her  horse.  And  Skookum,  stung  by  an 
unaccustomed  blow,  broke  into  quick  motion. 
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TBS  BXPLANATION 

r'  was  Lucia  who  broke  the  strained  silence.  Her 
eyes  still  rested  on  a  clump  of  oaks  towards  the 
gateway  where  Francesca  had  disappeared,  and  her 
voice  had  the  indistinctness  of  one  speaking  in  another 
nxxn.  "Hioae  straes  were  emoslds,  but  I  never 
nw  anything  so  barbutNu,  80  unicpie.  Dki]rounotiee 
that  necklace?  " 

She  turned  with  the  slight  lift  and  dip  of  her 
shoulders  that  seemed  to  reject  a  weight,  and, 
witii  a  side  |^oe  frmn  bar  father  to  ber  motb^, 
lodraddireetfyatHawm^.  HewoitovaraiMipielnd 
up  his  hat  from  a  bench  and  came  back.  "  No, 
Miss  Lucia,  I  don't  remember  any  necklace.  Good 
by,  I'll  leave  my  guitar  as  you  wished.  Madame, 
good  afternoon.  Good  by,  sir." 

The  of&c&  bowed,  but  Anna  detained  the  boy. 
"  Wait,"  she  said,  and  moved  from  the  threshold 
to  the  Commandant's  side.  "  It  is  necessary  that  we 
explain  this  unfortunate  mistake.  Malcolm "  — 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  up,  but 
from  ber  poeitioD,  be  was  so  mudi  taD«r,  she  was  not 
able  to  cleaiiy  lee  bk  hoe  —  "you  dioukl  ham 
explained  it  to  her.  The  chikl  was  not  to  blame. 
You  were  needlesriy  hard." 
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She  paused  a  moment,  but  the  0»mnaiidMit  iMd 

nothing  to  say  and  she  went  on,  at  fim  addnsam^ 
young  Haworth,  then  allowing  her  eyes  to  rest  on  her 
daughter's  face.  "  We  were  talking  about  the  man, 
wbo  murt  have  been  Francesca's  father,  and  his 
miieiable  Indiaii  marriage  just  before  she  came.  It 
happened  in  those  early  days  when  your  father  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  upper  Columbia.  The  man  was 
one  of  his  party,  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  comrade  and 
friend;  it  isn't  strange  that  the  Indians,  after  all 
these  years,  should  ccmfuse  their  identity.  The 
marriage  was  disgraceful,  but  the  man  was  veiy  young 
and  there  were  extenuating  circumstances.  He  must 
have  bitterly  regretted  it;  it  probably  marred  his 
whole  life.   But,  when  we  find  him,  and  let  him  know 
of  Franeesca,  he  wiD  doubtleai  do  all  he  can  for  her.'* 
"  I  hope  so,"  Haworth  answevsd, "  I  hope  so.  ihe 
deserves  it.  She's  proud  and  fine,  BWlfaMe;  wl^ 
as  a— -nun.   I've  known  her  for  yean;  nearly  aO 
my  life.  I  —  think  a  lot  of  her.  And  I'm  ashamed 
of  myself;  I  wast  to  say  that.  I  might  have  smoothed 
—things— a  little  lor  te,  just  ooir,  b«t  I  stood 
like  a  cowaidaBd  kt  kir     nweeepliii,  wtlkmt 
a  word." 

He  went  down  the  steps,  and  untying  his  horas, 
mouated  and  rode  toward  the  gates.  After  a 
momsnt  Lueia  wafted  to  the  ood  of  the  veranda 
and  picked  up  the  ffiUmt,  The  ConmMdMit 

his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  again,  gJowly, 
his  forehead  and  turned  back  into  the  halJ, 
Anna  followed.   "  It  was  uttpiible/'  a|y 
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a  lower  tone,  laying  her  hand  again  on  his  sleeve; 
"and  doubly  unfortunate  tioat  Lucia  should  have 
wHnened  H.  But  don't  dkMr  it  to  tRMbie  yoa  too 
much,  Malcohn.  The  boy,  of  comae,  fufly  undwitBoi 
the  mistake.  You  noticed  the  interest  he  betaqred; 
there  isn't  a  doubt  he  rode  to  overtake  her;  and 
Malcolm,  you  see  the  necesnty  to  take  ate^  at  once 
to  end  his  attoitiraf  to  T  wii." 
"  I  will  speak  to  bfao  »  Mid  ^re^Maaiitet 
"  And  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  find  Francesca's 
father?  I  m^qpoae  he  never  *' — ifht  (d  a  ponUiio 
chUd?  " 

"  No.  No.  That  is  the  clearest  proof  of  Ids  irre- 
sponsibility. But  if  lie  hMl  famm  — "  for  Hm 
fint  time  the  officer  met  his  wife's  look  —  it  mM 
have  made  —  a  difference." 

"You  mean  about  his  second  marriage.  Still, 
yOB  will  write.  It  is  unavoidable.  You  will  malie 
liqidfieB  for  Ub,  to  kt  Ub  know  aboot  F^mhw* 

^'IiriidofriiiiilleMi."  He  mftsi  oi,  Mi 
usual  firm  tread,  to  hb  piivalo  offiee^  aai  wnl  li 
and  closed  the  door. 

Baraabee  shoc^  MmseU,  and,  feeling  the  gravdly 
•ott  €i  Moqiually  plaiiM  underfoot,  broke  into  a  light 

^^tg^^      V^^^^^^^   ^^^M  ^^fc  ^^^^^^^ 

caught  the  row  of  a  dqaarted  sun,  and  the  skwr 
Northern  twilight  drew  her  amethyst  curtains  close. 
A  ftnal  sentry  saluted  from  his  rifle  pit  and  the  garri- 
son tm  &im  a  distant  Uanish  on  the  sditudee.  Then 

ik»  tfuBiPil  Mrt  ArtMhfll  iMi  Hi  Iwil^pnni  of 
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inteneetion  of  a  eroM  traek.  Far  up  thia  tnul, 
avoiding  the  Poet,  another  rider  moved,  a  speeding 
shadow,  from  the  still  shade  of  an  oak  chimp  to  be 
lost  directly  in  a  groiq)  of  fiw.  The  yomy  man  toned 
his  horse  that  way. 

After  a  while  the  prairie  dipped  and  the  trail 
entewd  a  thick  l»nge  of  forest  beidering  a  long  lake. 
The  thoroughbred  aiaekened  Ub  pace,  eara  playing 
suspiciously,  starting  at  a  sprinkle  of  gravd  or  the 
snapping  of  a  twig,  but  the  familiar  assurance  of 
^  whistle,  for  which  he  listened,  did  not 

come.  Pi'WHiIji  he  stopped,  head  up,  ears  erect, 
and,  renewing  fa»  step  gat^,  kahed  again.  Then 
the  spotted  pony,  jaded,  and  stiU  wet  from  hanl 
going,  came  tiwom^  the  trees  the  kqgth  of  his 
picket  rope. 

Iltwsith  dhmomited  and,  tying  his  horse,  pushed 
hilween  kw  be«|^  to  the  shore  of  the  hike.  He 
Ambled  on  Shookum's  saddle,  with  the  Yakima 
hag  and  basket  beside  it;  then,  another  st^,  he  came 
upon  Francesca. 

She  was  lying  on  the  ground,  with  her  face  buried 
inhsvarm.  The  gay  handkerchief  was  thrown  aside, 
and  her  hair  feU  in  disorder,  ekiakk«  her  shouMen, 
her  waist,  her  thighs.  Under  H  her  whole  fimme 
shook  in  voiceless  anguish. 

"  Francesca,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  Francesca! " 

She  started,  rising  to  her  knees,  her  hands  grasping 
uprooted  fcagments  of  moss,  and  looked  at  him.  It 
was  as  though,  ia  that  instant,  he  saw  into  the 
abyss  of  ho- despair.  He  uadentood,  suddeoiy,  how 
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incurable  was  the  hurt  he  hunself  had  dealt  her;  the 
appalfiog  magnitude  of  Ue  own  part. 

"  Francesca,"  he  repeated.  "  Francesca,  I  was  a 
coward.  I  know  yoa  despise  me;  I  can't  ever  foif^ive 
myself;  but  I've  got  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am." 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  still  clenching  and 
rdaxing  her  hands,  bar  body  quivering  as  thou^ 
fdt  tlM  rqwated  lashing  <A  a  aoouige.  "  Y<m  ocxne 
here,"  she  said  at  last,  and  her  vdce  took  its  deepest 
note;  "  you  can  speak  to  me  now,  'lone  by  the  trees, 
where  no  one  can  leesten,  but  there  to  the  garrison 

—  it  ees  diffrunt." 

She  paused,  but  Haworth  had  no  answer.  The  bank 
broke  sharply,  and  he  stood  looking  into  the  lake, 
twisting  his  riding  whip,  in  his  face  immeasurable 
self-abasement.  It  was  as  though  he  saw  himself, 
his  weakness,  smallness,  clearly  mirrored  in  those 
crystal  depths. 

"  I  un'stand.  8aer£,  yes,  I  un'etand.  But  leesten. 
We  doant  talk  some  more  when  we  come  by  the  trail; 
we  doant  eat  the  fine  lunch  of  pheasant  to  the  spring. 
If  you  see,  sometams,  that  half-breed  girl,  Franc.  ,ca, 
it  ees  mooch  besl  you  <kMUit  speak  to  her;  iteesmooeh 
best  you  doant  stop  bar.** 

"  But,"  he  stammered,  "  I  said  —  what  I  could  — 

—  afterwards;  I  praised  you  —  Uamed  mj^wtf  — 
when  you  were  gone." 

"  So?  "  A  momentary  light  leaped  in  her  faee. 
"But  I*  have  mdc  ao  gre't  nwitilro  Mod  Dieo, 
Billee,  I  have  mek  so  gre't  —  mistake."  Bat  vowe 
broke  in  a  idt>  and  <n.  "  Swnetonw,  oa  the 
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long  trail,  I  have  beK've  lak  Pire  L»  Fmmboifle;  I'm 

mooch  'fraid  my  father  doant  want  me;  haw  he  eee 
gomg  be  'shame'.  But  I  do«nt  ever  think  that  'bout 
you,  Billee;  for  sure,  no." 

Haworth's  glance  fell  again  to  the  depths  below. 

"I  be'n  80  proud,"  and  her  voice  touched  its 
softest  contralto  key.  "  I  f eel  all  tam  so  grand  because 
you  and  P^re  La  Framboise  tell  me  I'm  so  smart; 
so  white.  I  have  not  dance'  so  mooch  those  French 
boys;  they  do  not  kiss  me  lak  those  girls  who  mek 
fun  for  them,  sometams,  to  Marie's  cabane.  I  doant 
let  Baptiste,  who  ees  lak  my  brother,  kiss  me. 
No  man  has  touch'  me  —  but  you." 

Haworth  understood.  She  referred  to  that  parting 
at  the  spring,  and  she  had  given  it  a  significance  he 
had  not  meant.  He  thought  swiftly,  for  the  first 
time  seeing  his  attitude  from  her  standpomt.  Had 
he  not  singled  her  out,  always,  avoiding  the  other 
settlement  girls?  Had  he  not  made  her  his  comrade; 
sought  her,  every  idle  hour,  in  her  neighborhood?  Had 
he  not  defied  pubUc  opinion,  his  father,  the  Governor's 
wife,  for  her?  Once,  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  the  injustice 
done  her,  he  had  all  but  determined  to  marry  her.  It 
was  then,  wWle  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of  that  gulf 
Lucia  came.  * 

Prancesca  waited,  watching  him  in  speechless  appeal. 
He  cast  about  for  some  word  to  bridge  the  silence, 
but  the  one  word  his  pity,  manliness,  remorae  ui^ 
him  to  say,  would  not  out.  The  opportunity  passed. 

Her  face  slowly  hardened.  "  And  you,"  she  said 
at  hut,  "  you  —  all  tam  laugh." 
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"  No.  No,  Francesca."  He  moved  a  step  towards 
her,  but,  lifting  his  eyes  frran  ^  hke  to  her  face, 
heitt^ped. 

He  was  not  afraid.  He  was  accustomed  to  see  the 
inflammable  voyageurs  let  loose  their  primal  passions; 
once  down  in  the  Spanish  country  he  had  watched 
a  fine  Seftor  in  a  bunt  of  rage;  but  never,  in  all  his 
evratful  yomg  Hfe,  had  he  met  a  great  anger  like 
this.  She  seemed  suddenly  taller.  Her  eyes  fixed 
his;  her  body  was  tense  with  the  litheness  of  a  beauti- 
ful animal  about  to  spring.  An  indefinable  something 
that  was  light  yet  not  light,  heat  yet  not  heat,  seemed 
to  ananate  frcHn  wad  oivelop  her.  To  draw  neaiw, 
to  come  within  that  circle  WM  to  be  stricken.  In- 
voluntarily he  fell  back. 

"  It  ees  best  you  doant  speak  some  more.  I  am 
not  so  mooch  lak  my  mother  that  first  Francesca. 
Go."  IPie  raised  heraim  with  a  gesture  towards  the 
trail.  "Go,"  she  rqieated  with  unaosweidble  de- 
cision; and  she  added  as  he  stumbled  to  his  hotse, 
"  Mon  Dieu,  I  am  'shame'  to  be  vMe  I " 


XVI 


TBB  SOBTUBTT  OP  TBB  TAUIA 

rilHE  trail  stretched  a  dim  and  wavering  streak 
down  vistas  of  pale  alder,  through  tangles  of 
vinwnaple  and  balsam  into  the  heart  of  NisquaUy 
bottom.  Between  the  crowding  trunka  redHBtemmed 
madronas  pushed  up  and  shook  their  stiff  and 
polished  leaves;   rhododendrons  spread  palm-like 
branches  and  unfolded  a  tropical  bloom;  ferns 
lifted  giant  plumes;  honeysuckle  and  sweetbrier 
climbed  the  intricate  lattice  of  blanches  and  always, 
above  this  interlining  of  lighter  green,  billowed  the 
perpetual  canopy  of  hemlock  and  fir.    Cones  and 
needles  were  underfoot.   Sometimes  a  Kmb,  grown 
too  etout  to  put  aside,  held  the  way,  or  the  barbed 
and  poiflonoiu  stick  of  a  devilWub  caught  Fnin- 
cesca'd  sleeve.   In  places,  where  a  fallen  monarch 
barred  the  track,  she  was  forced  to  dismount,  while 
Sknokum,  when  he  could,  hurled  himself  at  the  barri- 
cade and  ecrambled  over;  where  he  must,  freed  of  the 
saddle,  he  flattened  himself  and  wormed  beneath. 

Finally  the  trail  terminated  in  a  smaD  open  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  river  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Nisqually  widened  there  and  was  broken  mid-channel 
by  f.BhaUow,  where  rotting  logs,  grounded  in  ancieDt 
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freshets,  formed  a  miniature  archipelago  and  nour- 
ished diminutive  forests  of  cedar  or  hemlock.  Pres- 
ently an  object,  carrying  a  front  Uke  the  top  of  ft 
wreeked  fir,  swung  around  an  upper  bend  and  drifted 
down  stream.  It  was  Lcschi's  fishing  canoe  screened 
in  green  boughs.  The  tyee,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
crouched  in  this  floating  lair,  his  spear  in  his  grasp, 
his  powerful  arm  Uxm  and  his  piercing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  swift  eumnt. 

Francesca  picketed  the  pony  and  seated  herself 
on  the  bank  to  wait.  A  jay  swung  past,  a  flash  of  blue 
in  the  sun;  another  balanced  insolently  on  a  near 
bough  and  called  a  mocking  challenge,  and  from  the 
medMB  of  a  eedu*,  overhanging  the  stream,  a  kinf- 
fisher,  patient  angler,  kqvt  watch. 

Suddenly  Leschi  sprang  erect  and  struck  a  quick 
blow.  A  startled  mallard  whirred  out  of  the  reeds; 
another;  followed  by  a  butterball,  the  sun  glinting 
teem  hki  white  breast.  The  tyee  chew  his  spear, 
dropping  it  in  the  bofetiKn  of  the  canoe,  and  tossed 
the  catch,  a  large  silver  salmon,  into  the  mesh  of 
twigs  in  the  bow.  He  had  not  seemed  to  see  Fran- 
cesca, but  now  he  settled  to  his  knees  and,  lifting  a 
paddle,  tumed  Ha  craft  in  het  directira. 

She  rose  to  ho-  feet.  "  C^alwwya,  Lesdii,  hyas 
tyee,"  she  caUed.  "Clahowya." 

"  Clahowya,  Francesca.  Clahowya.  Clahowya." 
He  intoned  the  salutation  with  great  deliberateness, 
but  he  came  swiftly  to  the  bank,  and,  folding  an  old 
blue  anny  eoat,  which  he  had  bartend  of  a  soidisr, 
aRNBd  Mokf  he  irtipped  f ran  the  saBoe.  Axaatg  Am 
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squat  coMttribw  hew  ft  1.11  indiiui;  he  inherited 
his  height,  with  ft  d%iiHgr  ot  pnMMe,  from  ft  YftUmft 

mother. 

After  a  niomr  nt  he  said,  "  You  come  the  long  tmil- 
mwiy  suns  you  ride  from  the  lodges  of  Kftin4^ai- 

"  Nawitka."   And  she  ftdded  in  the  NiequaUy'e 

language,  "  But  I  bring  no  presents.  Intheoountiy 
of  the  Yakima  a  woman's  place  is  small.  She  Las  no 
vwce.  When  Kam-i-ah-kan  sends  gifts  to  ft  greftt 
chief  he  chooees  ft  mftn  to  carry  them." 

"  The  messenger  cftme.  The  beaded  belt  of  the 
g^eat  Yakima  he  brought,  and  in  it  Kam-inJi-kan'i 
strong  knife.  He  said,  '  Kam-i-ah-kan 's  heart  is 
warm;  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  NisquaUies  de- 
stroyed.* " 

"  answered  slowly,  "  when  the 

great  Yakima  heard  of  the  council  at  Medidne  Greek 

when  he  heard  how  Tyee  Leschi  was  the  firet  to  set 
his  mark  on  the  Governor's  treaty,  to  give  away  the 
tend  of  his  people,  his  heart  was  heavy;  then  was  the 
heart  of  Kam-i^-kan  eoU." 

"Wake  (No),  Francesca,  wake."  The  woids 
struggled  in  Leschi's  throat;  they  dioked.  He 
turned  and  strode  across  the  small  open,  and  coming 
back  strode  again.   FinaUy  he  stopped  before  her. 

I  did  not  see  straight;  I  do  not  know  how  my 
mark  came  on  the  treaty.  I  did  not  midemtand  H; 
there  were  many  people  and  there  was  much  hurry 

'  I  was  by  the  Walla  vVaiJa  when  the  Indians  if 
the  plams  gathered  in  council;  like  the  aahnoBat  the 
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tim* of  tlMgreftt  nm  they  were  many;  you  eould  not 
count  them.  But  Kam-i-ab-kan  did  not  ooroe  when 
the  Gomaor  called;  he  stayed  far  ofT."  She 
paused  weighing  the  effect  of  her  words  on  the  Nis- 
qually.  "  When  the  head  chiefs  spoke  the  great 
Yakima  was  not  there  to  lead  the  talking;  his 
peofrfe  had  no  voice.  But,  when  he  knew  how  the 
young  chiefs  listened  to  the  Bostons,  and  to  Hal- 
hal-tlos-sot  the  Nez  Perce  his  heart  was  hot ;  then  his 
voice,  Uke  the  clouds  hot  with  thunder,  was  heard 
through  the  lodges;  then  Kam-i-«h-kan  rode  to  the 
ooonefi." 

Leschi  moved  a  restless  step;  his  heavy  brows 
beetled  and  gloomed.  "  He  talked  long  and  well," 
Francesca  went  on,  still  watching  the  effect  of  her 
words,  "  but  when  he  had  finished  it  was  as  though 
he  had  not  apoken.  AU  the  proud  tyeea  of  the 
Columbia,  togiihar  with  the  Nei  P«roe  and  tile  head  of 
the  Spokanes,  set  their  marks  on  the  treaties;  and 
when  Kam-i-ah-kan  saw  how  Yellow  Serpent,  the 
Walla  Walla,  and  Flying  Hawk,  who  is  first  among  the 
young  war  chi^,  wrote  oa  the  paper  his  mighty  heart 
grew  nek.  Then  nee  the  great  Yaldma  and  put  hie 
cross  on  the  treaty  to  give  away  the  eountry  of  Us 
people." 

Leschi  took  another  turn  across  the  open,  stumbling 
a  little,  blind  with  passion.  Francraca  followed  a 
•top.  "What  oouU  he  dor she  added.  "No  one 
would  listen  to  him.   He  was  alone." 

Leschi  came  back  and  stood  before  her.  "I 
have  sent  word  to  Kam-i-ah-kan/'  be  said;  "  twice 
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I  have  sent  word.  But  now  I  wiU  go.  ThelongtraU 
I  will  go  to  the  lodges  of  the  Yakima.  I,  heaetd 
will  teU  him  how  the  chiefs  of  the  salt  water  have 
opened  their  eyes.  I  will  tell  him  how  we  wanted  the 
presents  the  Bostons  promised;  how  we  wanted  the 
warm  blankets  for  our  people  before  the  winter  rains  • 
how  we  wanted  the  schools  for  our  chUdnm  that 
they  might  learn  to  be  wise  and  strong  like  the  whites- 
how  we  wanted  the  help  of  the  soldiere  and  the  big 
foe  canoe  of  the  Bostons  to  drive  back  the  fierce 
Haidas  and  Nootkas,  who  come  down  m  their  war 
canoes  at  the  time  of  the  salmon  run.  I  will  tefl  how 
all  these  things  the  Bostons  promised;  how  we 
beheved  they  wished  only  to  share  our  land,  but  it  is 
not  so.  I  will  show  how  the  presents  have  not  come, 
yet  they  tell  us  to  move  to  that  mean  land  by  the 
PuyaUup,  where  sometimes  the  river  comes  high  ov» 
the  lodges,  and  sometimes  there  is  not  enough  water 
for  the  big  canoes  to  go  to  the  fishing.  I  wiU  show  how 
the  Bostons  want  everything  and  give  nothing.  Yes, 
I,  Leschi  the  Nisqually,  will  go;  I  will  speak  that  the 
great  Yakima  may  umieretand." 

"  In  the  tepee  of  Kam-i-ah-kan  the  grattt  Nis- 
qually will  sleep  warm,"  Francesca  answered  slowly. 

The  young  chiefs  of  the  Columbia  wiU  listen  to  his 
words.  They  know  the  Bostons  promise  much  and 
do  not  keep  their  word.  They  remember  the  treaties 
with  anger  and  shame." 

Leschi  strode  once  more  across  the  open.  Fran- 
cesca  waited.  When  he  came  back  she  said,  still 
Btowly,  weighing  him,  compelling  his  underatanding: 
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"There  will  be  another  coundL  When  the  gnat 
Nisqually  comes  home  throu^  the  mountams  he 

will  call  together  all  the  chiefs  of  the  big  salt  wator. 
The  Skykomish,  the  Quilcene  will  come,  the  Clallam  ; 
and  even  the  fierce  Nootka,  who  hates  the  Bostons 
and  is  afraid  of  thdr  fire  canoe,  will  be  on  Leschi's 
side." 

The  Nisqually  grasped  the  suggestion.  "  We  will 
go,  si-ah,  to  the  many  islands,"  he  answered  quickly. 
"  To  the  running  waters  of  the  Skagit,  to  the  Noot- 
sack  and  the  high  places  of  Che-am  we  will  go.  And 
I,  Leechi,  will  make  the  hy-as  poUatch,  that  the  tyees 
may  listat  and  understand." 

Francesca  was  silent.  She  turned  her  face  a  little 
and  looked  off  across  the  sunlit  river.  Its  music, 
striking  a  minor  chord,  filled  an  interlude.  The 
ehi^s  Caee  settled  in  a  made  tiirough  which  hk  qres 
flamed  esca!»ng  heat  Finatty  he  started  to  his 
canoe. 

Francesca  followed.  She  lifted  the  salmon  and  a 
basket  of  clams  from  the  bow,  and,  when  he  had 
anbarked  to  renmie  his  occupation,  midHStiream,  she 
made  a  circle  of  stones  on  the  bank,  inside  <A  which 
she  kindled  a  fire.  After  a  while  she  poured  the  clams 
from  the  basket  and  filled  it  with  water,  which  she 
heated  by  dropping  in  the  hot  rocks.  When  it  reached 
the  boiling  point  she  put  the  sahnon  in,  and  placed 
the  dams  on  flat  stones  to  roast  hei<m  the  coals. 

Apparently  Leschi  had  forgottoi  bar,  but  she  knew 
that  the  moment  she  signalled  the  canoe  would  point 
shoreward  again,  to  the  open.  She  knew  also  that  the 
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NisquaUy  would  make  that  visit  to  Kam-inUi-kaii^and 

that,  when  he  returned,  his  great  sea  canoe  would 
surely  sail  northward  to  gather  many  strong  tribes  in 

council 


XVII 

BALDY,  the  head  pack  haae,  snatched  a  mouth- 
ful of  trader  leaves,  thai  sauntned  tiirou^  a 
shallow  stream,  dropping  his  muszle  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, and  stopped  under  some  alders  on  the  farther 
bank  to  crop  the  long  grass.  The  second  horse 
crowded  in  and  the  loads  rubbed.  Haworth  started, 
fie  felt  in  his  pocket  (or  a  pebUe  and  threw  it,  touch- 
ing the  leader  smartly  on  the  flank.  Baldy  sprang, 
the  other  horse  fell  into  line,  and,  as  Bamabee  paced 
into  the  brook,  his  master  picked  up  a  thread  of  tune. 
But  his  whistle  had  lost  spirit;  it  broke  ofiF;  his 
bridle  hand  sank  cm  tiie  ptMrnmel;  the  n&m  sagged; 
his  gaze  returned  to  that  bit  the  teail  firamed  by 
the  thoroughbred's  ears. 

The  next  time  it  was  rapid  hoofbeats  behind  that 
roused  him.  He  looked  biwjk  to  the  great  fir  trunk 
he  had  just  turned,  and  saw  first  the  head  of  the  gray 
charger  and  then  the  C(»nmandant.  ycna^ 
man  shouted  to  his  train  and  rode  quickly  forward 
to  hold  the  animals  in  a  wider  place  while  the  oificer 
passed,  but  abreast  of  Haworth  he  drew  his  horse  in. 

"  Good'flKniung,"  he  nid  with  his  usual  courteous 
ease.  "  And  thanks  to  my  good  fortune  y<mr  way  lies 
with  mine.  You  can  direct  me,  I'm  sure,  to  a  diort 
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eut  to  the  French  settionent  I've  hem  watching  for, 

yet  seem  to  have  missed." 

"  The  cut  is  there,  just  beyond  my  horses,"  and 
the  boy  added  simply,  "  but  you  won't  find  Fian- 
oesca  at  French  Biarie's.'-' 

The  Commandant  was  siloit.  His  brows  ctm- 
tracted  a  little  and  his  searching  eyes  probed  the  boy 
through.  "She  went  away  last  spring,"  Haworth 
explained,  "  when  Baptiste  pressed  her  to  marry  him. 
I  met  her  starting  for  the  Cedar  River  trail  through 
the  mountains.   She  wanted  to  ai^  Kam-i-ah-kan 

about  her  father,  and  she  had  just  come  back  

that  day  —  at  the  garrison."  He  paused,  flushing, 
and  looked  off  down  the  trail.  "After  thM  there 
was  nowh»e  else  for  her  to  go  but  to  the  Nisqually 
village." 

"Then  I  am  going  the  opposite  duection;  away 
from  her.  You  saved  me  a  long  and  needless  ride. 
But  I  would  liko  to  say  "  —  the  charger  wheeled  and 
the  Commandant  paused  to  draw  him  down  with  an 
won  grasp  — "I  would  like  to  say  that  I've  re- 
gretted  speaking  to  her,  as  I  did,  that  day.  I 
was  needlessly  hard  I  admit,  as  my  wife  said,  but  she 
—  Francesca  —  took  me  unawares,  and  I  failed  to 
see  until  afterwards  how  easy,  how  natural  it  was 
she  should  make  the  mistake.  I  am  anxious  to 
explain  this  to  her,  and,  since  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  her  father  —  can  be  infor.ned  "  —  his  voice 
deepened  yet  rang  slightly,  and,  meeting  the  boy's 
look  squarely,  a  sort  of  challenge  sprang  from  the 
depths  of  his  eyes  —  "  I  would  like  to  make  some 
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arrangement  for  her;  place  her  in  some  kind  of  shelter 
—  home.  I  have  thought  "  —  his  tone  softened 
and  he  added  slowly  —  "  that  you  —  might  be  able 
to  hdp  me  in  this." 

Haworth  shook  his  head.  "  I'd  like  to,  but  —  " 
He  paused  and  the  flush  again  swept  his  face.  "  It's 
a  shame,  but  there  isn't  a  woman  I  know  who  would 
take  her  in." 

"From  what  Fatho*  La  Framboise  told  us  she 
must  be  excepti(»ially  bright;  and  she  is  umtoiial^ 
handsome.  If — some  one  —  "  again  the  Conunaod- 
ant's  eyes  probed  the  boy  —  "  should  take  her  away, 
to  a  place  where  she  isn't  known,  and  dress  her  like 
an  Amoiean  wmnao,  no  cae  would  suspect  her  In- 
dian blood.  She  would  pass  in  any  eastern  city  far  a 
Spanish  American,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  French. 
Yes,  French-American.  She  has  the  vivacity  and, 
according  to  the  Jesuit,  s^  jaks  the  language  fluently." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  Haworth  broke  out. 
"  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir;  othffls  have  hinted  it, 
but  it  isn't  the  way  — you  think.  I'm  food  of 
Francesca;  and  I'm  sorry  for  her.  I've  been  so  sorry, 
sometimes,  that  I  could  have  married  her  just  to 
show  those  fine,  wrong-minded  gossips  how  little  I 
vahie  thdr  opmimi;  but  now  — it's  too  kite.  She 
never  will  forpve  my  —  part  —  that  day  at  the 
garrison.  Besides,  sir  "  —  and  the  flush  burned  ho^ 
ter  in  his  face  —  "I  love  your  daughter." 

Bamabee  started,  but  Haworth  brought  him  around 
to  wMt  for  the  Ckwnmandant'a  reply.  It  did  not  oonw 
and  the  b(qr  added,  "  I  haven't  spoken  to  l»r— ia 
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that  way  —  yet,  bir;  but  I'm  going  to  the  fint  op- 
portunity." 

"  Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  warning."  For  an 
instant  the  officer's  lips  suggested  a  sinile,  then  his 
brows  (xmtracted  and  he  went  on  with  unmistakable 
decision,  "  But  it's  only  fair  to  you  to  tell  you  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  that  opportunity.  f1nrt» 
because  Lucia  is  too  young;  you  both  are  too  young 
to  form  a  permanent  attachment;  at  twenty-one  a 
man  rarely  is  attracted  by  the  same  personality  that 
draws  him  at  thirty;  and  seecMid,  brfore  a  man  asks 
a  womap  many  him  he  should  be  reasonably  sun 
of  a  business  career,  or  else  have  some  position  to 
offer  the  one  who  so  honors  him.  I'm  sony.  Per- 
sonally I  like  you,  but,  until  you  have  one  or  the 
other  to  show,  I  must  ask  you  to  discontinue  your 
visits  to  the  garrison." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  the  young  man  dis- 
regarded it,  and,  his  horse  whee'  —  in,  the  officer 
gave  him  rem,  turning  back  tt  -  '3  Nisqually. 
naworth  rode  on  after  the  lag^:  ,  pack  animals. 
Presently,  when  his  blood  had  cooled,  he  went  ovrar 
the  conversation,  weighing  the  Commandant's  atti- 
tude. "  But,"  he  told  himself,  "  my  father  has  both 
position  and  a  business  career,  backed  by  influence 
and  lamily;  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  advance  me.   The  Commandant  should  know  it." 

Before  the  officer  reached  the  village  his  trail 
entered  an  old  bum.  New  growths  of  alder  and 
hazel  began  to  cast  a  light  shade;  infant  hemlocks 
sprang  from  charred  logs;  fern  and  salal  hastened 
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to  clothe  fire  stripped  skdetons;  but  nothing  wm  m 
inristent  as  the  Uaekborry;  Hi  vines  tanked,  nuiMed, 
rioted  everywhere;  even  in  the  edge  of  the  open 
they  trailed,  festooned  fran  the  bou^  ot  the  lining 

trees< 

Some  Indian  girls  were  gathering  the  ripe  fruit. 
They  looked  up,  answering  the  Commandant's  sahir* 
tation  with  a  pleasant  "Clahowya,"  and  waited, 
watching  him,  while  he  passed.  Beyond  them  the 
spotted  pony  browsed  the  length  of  his  lariat,  and 
farther  still,  wh^e  the  trail  re-entered  the  green  tim- 
ber, rVaneesca  stood  bericte  her  brimming  baskets. 

^idc  mly  die  oaug^t  up  a  few  (tf  the  berries,  and 
crushing  them  in  her  hands,  dropped  the  pulp  and 
drew  her  juice  stained  fingers  down  her  face,  leaving 
on  either  cheek  three  broad  red  stripes.  Then,  as  the 
Commandant  approached,  she  lifted  her  head  high  and 
looked  1^  him. 

He  stopped  his  horse,  but,  meeting  that  look,  the 
"  Good-morning  "  on  his  lips  died.  He  had  expected 
to  find  her  imhappy  yet  gentle,  pliable,  eager  to  lis- 
ten, quick  to  appreciate  the  benefits  he  had  come  to 
offer;  but  CBnee  tiiat  day  at  the  garrison  she  seemed 
to  have  greatly  changed. 

He  took  his  hat  in  his  bridle  hand  and  wiped  the 
moisture  from  his  forehead.  "The  sun  shines  hot 
in  this  bum,"  he  said. 

But  IVancesca  was  oknt. 

He  dismounted  and,  sl^>ping  Us  bridle  over  a 
stout,  snagged  limb,  1  . .  iied  to  her  agfun.  He  had  sup- 
posed her  ^es  were  brown  like  her  Tjidian  mother*^ 
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but  now,  looldng  into  thdr  midnight  depths,  he  saw 
gray  tones.  They  disconcerted  him.  His  glance  feU 

to  the  braid  on  her  shoulder  and  for  the  fint  time 
also  he  noticed  the  chestnut  shading  through  her 
liwr.     I  came  this  way  to  find  you,"  he  said  at  last. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Come  down  the  tmU  a  little 
nttWHar,  here  where  it  is  cooler." 

"  I  can  listen  here,"  Francesca  rephedmtheChmook 
language.  "  I  do  not  .speak  the  English,  but,  if  you 

L^J^       ^^^"^  I  can  underetand." 

Tte  Commandant  frowned.  "  You  can  understand 
the  Enghsh  weU  enough,  and  you  seemed  able  to 
speak  It,  and  anxious  to  leam  it  better,  that  day  you 
came  to  the  garrison.  But  I  want  to  explain  things 
I  should  have  told  you  then,  if  you  hadn't  taken  me 
so  by  surprise.  It  wasn't  strange  that  you  made  that 
mistake.    I  was  there  near  the  Yakima,  when  your 
father  marned  Kam-i-ah-kan's  sister.  He  was  about 
my  age  and  height."    He  paused  a  moment,  tum- 
mg  his  face  to  look  off  through  the  trees.  '  We  were 
close  Wends.  But  I  never  knew  he  had  a  daughter; 
1  doubt  he,  bmself,  ever  knew  of  you.  I  —  ha  en't 
heard  -  from  him,  in  years,  and  if  he  left  the  army, 
as  he  talked  of  doing,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we 
can  find  a  clue.    Until  you  do  hear  from  him  I  — 
want  to  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

TherewasasUence.  He  turned  and  again  met  her 
look.  Her  eyes  hardened;  the  gray  in  them  grew 
metalhc,  electncal;  they  never  wavered  from  his 
face.  "  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  stay  at  the  NisquaUy  village.  You  must  find 
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it  squalid  now,  though  ^  )U  are  able  to  spend  moet  of 
the  time  out  of  doors,  but  it  will  be  msufferable  when 
the  rainy  seMon  comes.  And  I  have  just  heard  why 
you  left  tlM  French  settlement.  If  yon  know  of  no 
one  else,  some  woman  who  could  take  your  foster 
mother,  Marie's,  place,  I  will  arrange  to  send  you  to 
Superintendent  Palmer's  school,  m  Oregon.  He 
and  his  teachers  would  be  greatly  interested  in  you.'' 

Francesca  nodded  slowly.  "  He  told  me  about 
the  school  when  I  saw  him  with  the  Qovomor  by  the 
Walla  Walla;  but  I  cannot  go." 

"Certainly  not  alone;  but  I  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  jcnn  the  first  party  going  down  the 
Cowlitz  to  the  lower  Columbia.  It  seons  aHogether 
the  best  plan,  and  later,  when  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  send  you  East,  by  way  of  Panama,  or  perhaps  in 
care  of  some  sea  captain's  wife  around  Cape  Horn,  I 
want  to  place  you  in  an  eacoellent  gbte*  school  I 
know  of  in  New  Y«rk," 

"Halo,"  repUed  Francesca,  "Halo."  And  dm 
added  still  in  Chinook,  "  I  will  stay  hr  o." 

She  started,  then,  to  her  pony,  and,  bringing  him 
close  to  her  fiUed  baskets,  began  to  had  him  in  hastfc 
The  Commandant  stood  watchmg  her.  SoiiMen 
called  him  a  man  of  iron  nerve;  a  sure  man  in  an 
emergency;  one  quick  to  throw  himself  in  the  balance 
and  swing  his  cause;  but  he  halted,  baffled,  before 
this  slim,  brown  girl;  looking  into  her  tragic,  bar- 
baroudy  stained  face  he  was  like  (me  ccmie  to  a  Uind 
walL  He  turned,  defeated,  to  his  horse. 
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T  UCTA  stopped  her  horse  by  a  clump  of  oaki,  and 
laughing  softly,  watched  Trumpeter,  far  off, 
riderless,  finish  the  distance  to  the  garrison  gates. 
Then  she  turned  and  wnt  a  swift  gUince  backward  over 
the  plain,  past  the  tmding  post,  to  the  line  of  forest 
that  enclosed  American  Lake.  Bamabee  was  ooming 
His  master  had  seen  her  signal,  the  two  twigs  laid 
one  behind  the  other  in  the  tnul,  and  pointins  the 
way  she  had  taken.  u^s  uw 

She  sUpped  from  her  saddle  and,  breaking  two 
sprigs  from  the  branch  above  her,  placed  them  in  the 
same  way,  but  pointing  out  of  the  trail,  through  the 
oaks.  Then  she  led  her  horse  into  the  clump,  on  into 
a  thicker  growth  of  firs  where  she  tied  hun.  A  few 
yards  farther  the  ground  dipped  sharply,  holding  a 
smaU  lake  like  a  half-fiUed  bowL  She  tucked  the 
skirt  Of  her  long  green  habit  under  her  aim,  and 
moving  to  the  brink,  stood  Uke  Narcissus,  a  green' 
v^VBt  cap  on  her  blond  head,  regarding  herself  in 
the  nurrared  surface  behm. 

In  a  little  while  Bamabee's  tramp  eut  the  stilfaiesii. 
She  turned  her  face  listening,  while  he  came  under  the 
oaks  and  stopped.  She  knew  Haworth  was  out  of  the 
•Mdle;  she  heard  the  quick  swiah  of  boughs,  his 
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"Steady,  Barnabee,  steady;  whoa  now."  And  in 
another  moment  the  boy  pushed  through  the  remain- 
ing branehei  and  caught  botli  her  hands  in  hii  own* 
"It  isn't  honorable,  Mias  Lueia;  I'm  aahamed  of 

myself,  but  I  had  to  come." 

"  Oh,"  she  said  and  drew  -  ,.  'ter  hands,  "  I  WM 
80  afraid  you  wouldn't  see  jwigs  were  so  smaU. 
I  dared  not  leave  bigger  ones,  it's  unbearable,  Billy. 
If  I  ride  the  duKiert  mile  outrifte  tiie  atoekade  I  uKNl 
have  that  old  grenadier  Walters  trailing  at  my  heels. 
But  I  saw  you  through  the  trees  as  we  skimmed 
American  Lake  to  take  the  Harbor  road  home,  and  " 
— the  merriment  bubbled  to  her  lipe—  "  I  taught 
him  a  kaaon;  yes,  I  did." 

She  seated  hersdf  on  the  bank  and  drew  in  hv 
fikirt  making  room  for  Haworth  beside  her.  "  It  was 
this  way,"  she  explained.  "  I  had  led  him  a  long 
chase  and  knew  he  was  fuming  to  be  back  to  the 
barraeks  \  time  for  mess,  twice  he  bad  reminded 
me,  but  he  wouldn't  ride  oa  and  leave  me  to  follow 
as  I  suggested.  So,  when  we  reached  that  bit  of  cedar 
swai  if.  on  the  Harl  r  road  where  the  syringa  is 
abloom,  I  insisted  I  must  have  some.  He  tore  him- 
sdf  from  the  saddle  in  a  desperate  hurry  and  pudied 
into  the  taD^^e  to  get  it  for  me.  I  hdd  hia  horse." 
She  paused,  meeting  her  listener's  look  with  the 
laughter  brimming  in  her  eyes.  "  And  he  had  only 
time  to  reach  the  syringa,  and  stop  waist-deep  in 
bruflli  to  open  hia  pocket  Imif ^  when  I  gave  Trumpeter 
a  aharp  eut  HuA  sort  him  to  the  garrboD,idule 
MC^iltan  oorfed  me  back  tofnuds  Amraiom  Lake." 
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She  finished  with  a  peal  of  merriment,  her  hands 

embracing  her  knees,  her  whole  charming  figure 
undulating  delight;  and  Haworth  threw  back  his 
head  and  echoed  her  laugh,  clapping  his  palms. 

"  But,  Miss  Lucia,"  he  said  with  sudden  gravity, 
"  what  will  the  Commandant  thmk?  " 

"I  don't  know;  but  I'd  love"— her  laughter 
pealed  again  — "I'd  love  — this  momait— to  — 
see  Walters." 

"  Your  father  didn't  exact  any  promise,"  said  the 
boy  presently,  "  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  a 
question  of  honor.   He  trusted  me." 

"  Well,  what  is  to  end  his  trusting  you?  Waltere 
—  poor  Walters  —  will  plod  straight  on  the  shortest 
way  home;  he  won't  be  there  for  an  hour,  and  I  doubt 
he  had  that  glimpse  of  you  up  the  branch  by  the  lake. 
But,  smce  you  speak  of  promises,  Billy,  I  give  you 
warning.  Mother  is  going  to  have  a  talk  with  you  the 
first  opportunity.  I  overheard  her  telling  father. 
She's  going  to  ask  you,  on  your  honor,  to  promise 
not  to  meet  me,  or,  if  you  find  yourself  in  the  same 
company,  to  show  me  no  special  attention.  You  had 
better  avoid  her,  Billy.  You  are  the  kind  of  boy  to 
promise,  and  after  that,  nothing  —  wild  horses,  Kam- 
i-ah-kan's  Klickitats,  nothmg  on  earth- can  force 
you  to  break  your  foolish  word." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right."  He  paused,  watchmg 
her  face,  smiling  a  little  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 
"  I  don't  like  intrigue  and  I  have  my  pride.  But  I 
wish,  Miss  Lucia,  I  wish  I  hadn't  worn  out  my  welcome 
ftt  the  ganiscm  so  soon." 
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I«cia  flashed  him  the  unusual  direct  look  of  her 
wide  opea  eyea.  "  I^ven't  y<m  thought  out  tiie  real 
trouble  yet?  Don't  you  know  mother  was  prej- 
udiced almost  at  the  begmning,  about  that  giil 

Francesca?  " 

The  boy  rose  and  stood  looking  over  the  lake.  The 
water  pulsed  gently,  reflecting  every  opal  tint  from 
the  subdued  west.   Evening  was  near.   "  No,"  he 
replied  at  last.  "  No.  But  I  see  now.  It  puts  some 
things  the  Commandant  said  to  me,  that  day  up  the 
trail,  in  a  dilferent  light.  It's  a  shame;  I've  tried  my 
best  to  make  the  situation  clear.  Miss  Lucia,  you 
understand,  surely.   I've  known  Francesca  all  my 
life.   She  was  the  best  comrade  I  ever  had.  She 
taught  me  all  I  know  about  a  canoe;  we  fished  to- 
gether, and  she  showed  me  how  to  wing  a  pheasant 
with  an  arrow.  She  made  the  point  herself,  out  of  a 
bit  of  agate,  and  the  truest  bow  I  ever  handled.  1^ 
tauj^t  me  how  to  snare  a  grouse  and  a  hundred  othar 
thmgs  a  small  boy  Ukes  to  learn.  Looking  back  I  see 
the  debt  was  on  my  side.  I  gave  her  Uttle  but  my  com- 
pany. Often  I  laughed,  openly,  at  her  English,  which 
I  seldcMn  botiiond  to  ccxrrect,  but,  beycmd  the 
French  Father  La  Framboise  taught  her,  for  the  rest 
of  that  day,  she  never  retaliated.  And  no  one  cen- 
sured me  —  about  her  —  until  I  came  back  from  my 
two  years  of  study  with  the  priests  at  Monterey.  I 
was  growing  a  big  fellow,  then,  and  scHnetimes,  when 
the  afternoon  was  too  hot  fw  Iraavy  exoreiw,  we 
found  a  place  in  the  shade  and  I  read  to  her.  She  liked 
that.  I  had  a  copy  of 'The  Lady  of  the  Lake' tib«t 
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iBta«8ted  ber  immensely.  It  was  wonderful  how. 
mth  her  poor  En^,  she  caught  the  meaning  of  a 
vsrse,  better  often  than  I  did.  It  was  then  my  fatha 
began  to  object.  But  I  couldn't  cast  her  off.  And 
even  you,  Miss  Lucia,  couldn't  help  Uking  her  if  you' 
knew  her.  You  would  blame  me  for  standing  like  a 
coward,  as  I  did  that  day  at  the  garrison.  I  can't 
foigive  myself  for  that.  As  long  as  Ilive  I  can^t 
fa^vemyself.  You  see  I  knew  what  it  was  co8tii»g 

"  Did  you  beUeve  her?  "  asked  Lucia. 

"  I  bdieved  in  her,  yes.  I  don't  know  what  —  to 
thmk-but  she's  honest;  clear  as  day.  And  she's 
the  kmd  to  take  things  hard.  I  knew  how  her  heart 

was  set  on  finding  her  father." 

Haworth's  glance  rested  again  on  the  lake.  Close 
in,  across  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  firs,  one  big 
star  cart  a  brilliant  wake.  « Under  the  cmjum- 
stances,  he  added  with  a  catch  in  his  vcHce  "if 
Francesca  is  the  real  objection,  I  had  better  not  aee 
you  — any  more," 

Luda  rose.  She  stood  a  silent  moment  also 
watching  the  traU  of  the  star;  then,  "  I  thought 
you  hked  me,  BiUy,"  she  said. 

"  Liked?  "  He  paused  to  steady  his  vdee  and 
caught  the  swift  side  glance  she  gave  him.  "  liku 
iin't  the  word." 

"  Tlien  wait,  BiUy,  wait,  please  don't  say  it."  She 
he  d  up  her  hand  in  protest,  with  another  swift  k)ok, 
baM  danng,  half  mocking,  but  altogether  aSkaiog, 

Remember  it's  a  question  of  honor." 
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She  turned  her  face  from  him,  waiting,  while  the 
amusement  dimpled  her  mouth;  but  to  her  surprise 
Haworth  was  aieat.  IMrectly  he  pushed  through  the 
branehfiB  to  search  in  the  i^oom  f<a  El  GapitaD^ 
halter.  When  he  found  it  and  untied  the  hitch  around 
the  tree,  she  stood  ready  to  be  put  up.  And  at  the 
light  pressure  of  her  foot  on  his  palm, the  touch  of  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  his  whole  frame  shook.  "  Never 
mind  the  word,  now,"  he  said  unev^ily.  **  It's  all 
lij^t  if  you  care  something  for  me;  and  you  do  eara^ 
you  must,  to  meet  me  like  this—in  qnte  of  ev«rf- 
thing." 

"As  to  that,  BiUy,  since  it's  the  fashion  to  be 
luKrast,  I'm  i^raid  I  cjune  for  love  of  the  adventure. 
It's  awfuUy  dull  at  the  barracks  v^ith  the  Decatur 

gone;  and  besides  it  was  roch  a  diveiaoii  to  (fiw^pfine 

Walters." 

Haworth  untied  his  own  horse  and  silently  led  the 
way  out  of  the  wood.  She  watched  him,  her  shoulders 
shaking,  in  noiseless  lau^ter.  T1^,  as  they  readied 
the  clump  of  oaks,  "  Look,  Billy,"  she  cried,  "  they 
are  bringing  horses  out  of  the  stockade;  three  of 
them  and  lanterns  —  lanterns,  an  evening  like  this. 
Widters  has  reached  the  barracks,  or  else  —  Trum> 
peter  created  a  scare  and  started  the  search.  I 
didn't  think  of  that.  Father  knows  nothing  can  un- 
horse Walters  unless  he  is  hurt.  I'll  have  to  tell 
you  good-by  here,  Billy;  but  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to 
creep  up  in  the  face  of  those  lights  and  detour  around 
to  the  other  gate,  and  kave  them  hunting?  Anhoor 
hrter  I'd  tiy  H." 
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She  rode  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  oaks,  but 
presently,  while  Haworth  held  his  horee  in,  watch- 
ing her,  she  turned  and  cantered  back.  "  I  foi^ot  to 
Bay,  Billy,  I'll  contrive  to  let  you  know  how  it  ends. 
Whoa,  Capitan,  whoa  there.  And"— she  bent  a 
little  towards  the  boy  and  her  voice  took  a  lower  key 

—  "  it's  possible  tjometime,  I  may  want  you  to  sav  

that  word." 

She  was  away  mstantly,  before  Haworth  couM 
answer,  and,  after  a  while,  when  she  had  met  one  of 
the  horsemen,  who  extinguished  his  light  and  turned 
back  to  the  garrison  in  her  company,  Bamabee  sprang 
from  the  shade,  and,  falling  into  his  long  stride, 
quickly  covered  the  plain  towards  the  trading  post. 


XIX 


ran  ouiT  1  FSOM  qusbho 

THE  flood  tide  flowing  into  the  mouth  of  the  Nis- 
qually  fonned  e  ji»ckwater  easing  the  current, 
and  Baptiste  propelled  his  light  canoe  with  an  even 
reach  and  dip  that  hardly  tightened  the  cords  in  his 
powerful  arms.  The  foiest  was  so  still  that  the  swish, 
drip,  swish  multipUed  on  every  bluff  as  from  a  score 
of  paddlea.  SiHnetimes  his  voice  broke  out,  sur- 
prising the  solitudes,  in  his  favorite  chanson. 

finally  be  came  abreast  of  a  cape  enclosing  a  little 
cove  and  his  stroke  fe)l  slower.  Looking  across  the 
fallen,  halfnsubmerged  cedar  that  terminated  the 
point,  he  had  discovered  a  small  canoe,  drawn  up  under 
the  d^jse  growth  ci  salmonberry  bushes  that  fringed 
the  ahore;  end  presently,  when  he  had  rounded  the 
snag,  on  a  bit  of  cleared  bank  above  the  craft  he  saw 
Frapcesca.  A  large  basket  stood  on  the  ground  be- 
side her,  and  she  carried  another  suspended  between 
her  dioulders  by  the  hnad,  ^ovm  forehead  staap. 
Both  receptacles,  as  well  r  he  smallei'  picking 
measure  in  her  hand,  were  fiu.  t'ne  big,  hiscious, 
pale  orange  fruit." 

"Clahowya,  Francesco,  bo' jour;  hello  dare,"  he 
diouted,  and  dipped  a  sweeping  stroke  as  though  he 
aimed  to  gathn'  the  whole  Nnqually  od  his  pa^Ue. 
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"Glahowy%  Paptiste,"  she  answered;  and  while 

he  crossed  the  cove  she  lowered  the  basket  from  her 
shoulders  and,  setting  it  in  her  canoe,  placed  the 
others  beside  it;  then  she  stood  waiting.  Her  eyes 
fdl  fnm  the  voyageur  to  a  green  object  in  the  bow. 

"  So,"  he  cried,  "  so  ma  leetle  gal  ees  come  pick 
dosesahnonberry;  dat  ees  good.  A'm  all  tam  mooch 
'fraid  I  doan'  fin'  you  by  Leschi's  camp;  dm  doee 
sacrg  Injuns  ees  goin'  break  dis  gran'  instrumen', 
for  sure,  before  dey  give  it  to  you."  The  side  of  his 
canoe  graied  'jots  and  nosed  the  landing.  He  sprang 
out.  "  But  ya-as,"  he  went  on,  and  drew  the  bow 
high,  "  the  brigade  ees  arrive  an'  mo'sieur  ees  send 
dis  fine  present  of  guitah  dat  he  ees  order  from  Kebec." 

He  Ufted  the  green  bag  and  laid  it  in  her  arms.  She 
said  nothmg,  but  a  gentleness,  long  absent,  crept 
over  her  face.  After  an  uncertain  momoit  she  seated 
herself  on  a  log  and  drew  the  cover  from  the  case. 
Then  she  opened  it  aqd  looked  at  the  instrument, 
curiously,  with  reverence,  before  she  took  it  on  her 
knee.  At  last  she  began  to  play,  softly,  haltingly,  the 
tune  Haworth  had  taught  her  that  day  at  the  spring. 

Baptiste  stood  listening  m  astonishment.  He  knew 
the  air.  Often  he  had  heard  young  Haworth  whistle 
it  on  the  trail.  It  usually  warned  the  Post  of  the 
approachmg  pack  train.  And  only  the  evening  before, 
on  the  doorstep  at  Nisqually  mo'sieur  had  tuned  the 
new  mstrument  to  that  song.  "  Merci,  Franoesea," 
he  cried  when  she  came  to  the  end,  "  Merci,  but  dat 
ees  fine.  Ma  leetle  gal  ees  have  de  museek  ear.  But 
play  it  some  more.  Encore!  Encorel"  And  clapping 
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his  hands  in  repeated  applause,  he  seated  himself  be- 
iide  ha  on  the  log  and  prepared  to  listeu  again, 
fflie  began  the  tune  with  a  amar,  etrongor  toudi, 

and,  more  confident  of  the  technique,  this  time  slw 
gave  thought  to  the  words  of  the  song;  her  fingere 
found  expression  and  the  melody  floated  out  on  the 
peat  silence,  lingered,  multiplied  along  the  stream, 
giving  to  the  solitudes  mystory  and  a  vdce. 

"  Then  weep  no  more  my  ladv;  .veep  no  more  today, 
For  we'll  sing  one  song  of  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
The  old  Kentucky  haata  ao  —  far  away." 

The  echo  died  far  ofif.  A  drop  of  moisture  fell  on 
the  hand  that  rested  on  the  strings.  Baptiste  started. 
"  Francesca,  you  be'n  onhappee.   Ees  it  you  have 

home?  For  sure  dat  sacr6  Injun  camp  ees  not 
good  plas  for  you,  an'  you  doan'  I  k  live  by  Marie's 
eabane  some  more.  But  leesten.  A'm  able  mek 
ma  Letle  gal  one  bran'  new  eabane  in  d%t  plas  of 
cedars  you  lak  so  mooch,  where  de  river  eee  de 
gran'  turn.  It  can  have  three  room  an'  one  be^ 
balconee,  to  see  all  up  an'  down  stream.  Francesca, 
you  ees  wait  long  tam  for  your  father;  you  doan'  be 
able  fin'  him;  ees  it  pos'Ue  now,  you  marry  on  me?  " 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  met  his  look  with  such 
despair,  such  intensity  of  appeal  in  her  eyes  that  the 
voyageur  lifted  his  hand  to  his  throat,  easing  the 
handkerchief  knot,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  nver. 
"  Well,  dat  ees  all  right,"  he  said  after  a  moment, 
"  dat  ees  all  right ;  I  ain'  gr>!n'  tro'bte  you  some  mora. 
But  .oa  leetle  gal  doan'  have  mooch  frien's,  an'  she 
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ees  mek  so  beeg  meestake  'bout  Mo'sieur  le  Cooh 
mandan'  ees  her  father.  All  tun  I  mdc  moDtelf  tony 
'bout  dat,  Francesca." 

"  It  ees  not  mistake,  Baptiste."  Her  voice  took  its 
deepest  contralto  note,  uid  she  used  unconsciously 
the  English  she  had  refused  the  Commandant,  but 
which,  in  her  pride,  she  had  always  -xacted  from  her 
foster  brother.  "It  ees  not  mistake.  Mon  Dieu, 
no  I  Monsieur  le  Commandant  ees  my  father." 

The  Canadian's  glance  returned  to  her  face.  "How 
ees  dat,  Francesca?  Mo'sieur  ees  tell  me  how  he  ees 
dare  to  de  garrison  when  you  arrive,  an'  Mo'sieiir 
le  Commandan'  ees  say  it  ees  meestake." 

She  paused  to  lay  the  guitar  in  its  case,  on  the 
ground,  then,  beginning  at  the  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yakima,  when  she  heard  Singing  Bini's  story, 
she  told  him  everything.  Little  Beaver's  descrip- 
tions tallied  well  with  all  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother,  French  Marie,  about  that  first  Francesca, 
and  the  meagre  accounts  the  older  Lamont  had 
gathered  of  that  young  officer,  who  had  deserted  her 
in  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet;  and  if  her  foster 
brother  had  a  remaining  doubt  when  she  finished, 
brokenly,  the  recital  of  that  denial  at  the  garrison, 
he  was  convinced  when  she  came  to  that  second  inter- 
view, in  the  bum  where  the  Commandant  had  sought 
her.  "  Mon  Dieu,  Baptiste,"  she  said  at  last,  "  you 
can  beli've  it;  so  gre't  man  can  lie.  He  ees  'shame' 
my  Indian  blood,  sacr6  yes,  but  it  ees  true;  he  ees 
my  father." 

She  got  to  her  feet,  her  body  quivering,  locking 
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her  hands  in  a  tightening  grip.  Baptiste  also  rose, 
but,  looldog  into  her  face,  his  volubility  failed.  After 
a  moment  she  went  ou.  "  Fm  aUe  un'staAd  'bout 
him  ;  but  Billee"  — her  voice  caught  in  a  sob — 
"BiUee  — too  — ees  'shame'.  He  — was  not  able 
speak  — to  me.  He  must  — turn  his  back  — lak 
rmnotthrae."  She  paused  again;  her  hands  dropped 
clenched  at  her  rides;  her  face  haniened;  her  lips 
lost  their  curve  and  set  in  a  thin  line.  "He  — ees 
laugh,"  she  added.  "Saer^,  yes,  he  eei  all  tarn 
laugh." 

"  No,  Francesca,  dat  ees  one  meestake,  for  sure. 
Mo'sieur  but  looks  'way  for  he  ain'  able  see  you 
onhappee."  His  own  gUnce  moved  to  the  river, 
seeking  the  hidden  channel  around  the  point  that 
enclosed  the  cov^  Presently  his  face  li<^hted.  He 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  blouse.  "  Monjee,  Francesca," 
he  exclaimed.  « A'm  most  forget  de  brigade  ees 
bnng  you  dat  letter  of  La  FmmbolBe.  But 
look.  Read  it.  De  good  our6  ees  goin'  tell  ma 
leetle  gal  what  she  can  do." 

She  took  the  letter,  her  hand  shook  a  fittle, 
and  stood  weighmg  it  an  mstant,  then  she  tore  it, 
unopened,  in  two,  and  putting  the  pieces  together 
retore  them,  again  and  again,  and  dropped  the  fng- 

ments  over  the  bank.  The  cuireot  carried  them  out 

mid-stream. 

The  voyageur  watched  her  aghast.  "  Francesca," 
he  stammered  at  hut,  "  Francesca,  what  ees  it  you 
do?  It  ees  de  letter  of  de  cw6.  What 
happeen  to  you?  " 
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"Nothing,  Baptiste;  nothing  ro(n«."  She  drew 
herself  straight,  holding  her  cnin  high,  anO  folded  her 
arms.  "  The  cur6  ees  but  write  how  he  ees  bring  those 
sisters  to  mek  the  new  convent  by  Nisqually;  but 
IdoAQtcare'boutthat;  Fm  not  able  be  nun  lak  them, 
for  sure.  I  can't  beli've  what  the  cur^  eee  all  tarn 
tell  me,  Baptiste.  The  Holy  Mother  doant  care  'bout 
half-breed  girl  lak  mc.  For  so  long  tam  I  have  ask 
her  to  help  me;  every  night  and  morning  I  have  ask 
her,  but  die  doant  hear." 

"Monjee,  Fhmcesca,  ees  it  you  grow  be  cm 
heretic?  " 

"  I  think  so,  Baptiste.  I  lak  best  to  be  Klickitat; 
you  un'stand,  Klickitat,  and  go  back  to  the  co'ntry 
of  the  Yakimas." 

"Ees  it  doi  you  forget  IxHit  de  yo'ng  chirf 
Flying  Hawk,  so  quick?  " 

Her  body  trembled  a  little;  the  quiver  swept  her 
face.  "  No,  Baptbte,  I  doant  forget  Flying  Hawk; 
that  ees  why  I  stay  here.  When  the  Walla  Walla 
finds  a  yo'ng  squaw  for  his  new  tepee,  and  ees  tcx^ 
get  'bout  me,  I  will  go  back  to  Kun-4-ah-kan." 

Baptiste  looked  off  once  more  to  the  point  that 
locked  the  cove,  like  one  seeking,  helplessly,  a  way  out. 
"  Francesca,"  he  said  at  last,  "  ees  it  not  pos'ble  you 
see  mo'sieur?  He  ees  try  long  tam  fin'  you  an'  spik 
to  you." 

"  No."  Her  voice  vibrated  a  cello  note;  the  steel 
in  her  eyes  flamed.  "  No,  it  ees  mooch  best  he  doant 
try  to  find  me  some  more.  It  ees  best  if  he  sees  me 
aa  the  ixail  he  doant  speak  to  me  —  one  word." 
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The  next  instant,  her  glance  falling  to  the  guitar, 
lying  where  she  had  placed  it  in  the  open  case,  she 
OMight  it  up  and  atruek  H,  wHh  violeiioe,  aeKW  the 
log.  Again  and  again  she  strudc,  and  swiftfy  gather* 

ing  the  pieces,  bunched  them  and  tied  them  with 
the  strings.  She  held  out  the  bundle  to  the  shaking 
voyageur.  "  Go,  Baptiste,"  she  said  and  drew  a  great 
breath,  "  tek  this  fine  instruineiit  to  mooaieur.  TeU 
him  it  ees  mooch  too  gran'  for  no-'count  halMneed 
girl  who  ees  mek  him  so  'shame'.  Tell  him  he  eee 
forget  Francesca  ees  not  not  so  mooch  lak  her  mother. 
Tell  him  she  laks  best  to  be  Klickitat,  all  Klickitat; 
ahe  ees  'shame'  to  be  white." 

There  fell  then  a  nkiioe.  But  pratently  Baptfato 
laid  the  wrecked  guitar  in  the  case,  and,  closing  the 
lid,  drew  the  green  cover  carefully  over  it.  Then 
he  lifted  it  reverently,  as  he  might  have  taken  the 
dead  body  of  a  ehikl,  and  placed  it  in  the  bow  of  his 
canoe.  Francesca  watched  him,  standing  with  her 
arms  folded,  head  hi^,  two  fariihaDt  epoto  of  eolor 
burning  in  her  cheeks. 

At  last  he  took  his  place  in  the  canoe  and  lifting 
the  paddle  to  push  off,  looked  up.  "Good-by, 
Pranceeca,"  he  said  simply,  "  I  ain'  goto'  trolrfe  you 
some  more.    But,  sometam,  ma  leetle  gal 
Baptiste,  I  lak  know  'bout  da^  for  sure." 


XX 


TF"  nONAL  Flia 

TjlRANCESCA,  leading  the  way  from  the  beach, 
-■-  followed  a  faint  traU  oroiB^utting  the  side  of  a 
great  headland.    Everywhere  the  shorw  were  ittii- 

mined  with  changing  dogwoo<I  and  mqde;  her 
feet  sank  in  a  brilliant  carpet  of  leaves  each  step. 
She  never  had  visited  the  lower  Sound  before,  and 
presently,  while  she  waited  for  the  two  Indian  girld 

whom  she  had  distanced,  she  looked  baek  throu^  the 
tree  tops,  taking  in  with  the  fine  air,  the  color  and 
sparkle  and  swing  of  the  sea.  Her  face  softened 
and  the  old  delight,  now  seldom  roused,  shone  in  her 
^yes. 

Presently  the  young  squaws  appeared,  sUpping  and 
winding  between  encroaching  boughs,  in  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  the  muscular  freedom,  for  it  had  been  a 
long  day  spent  in  Leschi's  canoe.  Francesca  moved 
on  before  th«n  to  the  sunirait  and  trailed  across  the 
levd  to  the  front  <rf  the  promontoiy,  whieh  di-opped 
a  straight  treeless  wall  ,  dixiding  the  sea  in  two  arms. 
Suddenly,  skirting  the  cliff,  she  stopped.  A  man, 
who  stood  leaning  on  a  shoulder  of  rock,  turned  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  pleasant  "  Clahowya." 

He  was  a  kind,  quiet  man  — she  had  seen  him 
several  times  at  the  trading  poet— who  had  buiH 
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ft  country  plaee  in  a  imell  oove  a  few  milM  doira  the 

island.  She  answered  his  saluvatioD  and  moved  on. 
At  the  same  moment  a  second  man,  seated  on  a  i^ouj 
bench  with  his  hat  on  his  knee,  turned  his  face 
fnxn  the  panorama  before  him,  and  started  to  rise 
with  a  qutek  flufh  of  leeognHioa.  He  was  the  Oooft- 
mandant. 

"  You  are  a  long  way  from  home,"  said  the  '  '  '-^r, 
smiling.  "  But  I  suppose  you  came  d^"  - 
Leschi's  Indians.  I  saw  them  passing  th  .e  this 
morning.  They  came  of  eoune"—  H  paused, 
looking  at  her  half  puzzled,  half  amined;  die  hid 
refused  his  extended  hand.  "  They  came  of  eouiM^" 
he  repeated,  "  for  the  salmon  run." 

He  had  spoken  in  English,  but  Francesca  answered 
in  CSiinook.  "  I  came  with  the  l^squalHes,  yee;  bill 
Lcschi  has  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Clallamt." 

"  Tb  •  Clallams?  Well,  I'm  glad  they  are  again 
friendly  th  the  Nisquallies.  And  you,  no  doubt, 
slopped  off  here  to  wait  for  him  and  see  this  incom- 
parai^  view  of  the  lower  country.  Cdcmel,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  Ccxnmandant,  "  this  is  Flan- 
cesca." 

The  officer  settled  back  in  his  plac  "  I  know 
Francesca,"  he  answered  easily. 

"  Of  course  you  do.  Who  doesn't?  Why,  I  heard 
<tf  you  kog  before  I  reached  Pc^  Sound."  Bk 

glance  came  back,  smiling,  to  Franceer:;.  "That 
voyageur,  Baptiste,  who  brought  me  •,:  t:  j  v  .  ''ts 
from  the  Columbia,  told  me  first  about  rj.  K  "  r^!%id 
you  read  French  with  Fathw  Lft  Fram  .      but  von 
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Hked  the  English  better,  and  that  you  alway?  insisted 
on  his  using  it." 

«  "If  you  understand  it,"  she  said,  stiU  in  Chinook, 
1  hke  best  to  speak  the  Yakima  of  my  mother.  I 
do  not  speak  English."  She  moved  past  the  two  men 
andseated  herself,  her  back  to  them,  on  a  lower  bench. 

The  two  Indian  gu-ls  foUowed  and  silently  chose 
places  a  little  beyond  her.  The  Commandant's  gaze 
returned  to  the  view  spread  like  a  painted  map  before 
him.   Westward  the  Olympic  Mountains  threw  a 
mighty  rampart  against  the  sunset,  and  northward  the 
wooded  islands  of  the  great  archipelago  gloomed 
purple  out  of  a  brilliant  sea.  "  So,"  he  said  dow^y, 
"  So,  these  are  the  possessions  which  Sir  Douglas 
calls  the  best  grazing  countiy  in  the  Northwest,  and 
which  that  distant  Congress  of  ours  designated  as 
a  number  of  barren  and  desolate  rocks,  not  worth 
the  hour  of  discussion." 

His  companion  nodded.-  "  Sir  DougUw  as  you  know 
w  quartering  troops  on  the  most  fertile  island  of  aU 
San  Juan    That's  it,  that  long,  undulating  coast  off 
there  in  hare." 

''Yes."    The  Commandant's  voice  quickened. 

England  found  it  to  her  mterest  to  pariey  for 
extension  of  the  Joint  Occupancy  treaty  three  times, 
bhe  knew  the  advantage  of  settlement.  She  has 
ui^ed  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  build  frequent 
and  histing  posts,  and  mduced  the  Canadians  to  take 
up  farming  lands  southward  as  far  as  the  CdumWa. 
Their  cattle  have  multipKed  on  Nisqually  phuns, 
and  they  have  held  claims  in  that  neighborhood  w 
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long  that  they  have  come  to  regard  them  as  British 
soil.  American  citizens  are  still  forbidden  to  erect 
cabins  there,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to 
England  for  the  use  of  the  new  army  post  site  at 
Stdlacotnn." 

"True,  true.  And,  Colonel,  theare  is  another 
point.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  always 
controlled  the  Indians.  Before  the  Governor  can 
perfect  his  treaties  and  receive  and  distribute  the 
annuities.  Sir  Douglas  and  his  traders  have  it  m  their 
power  to  mstigate  an  Indian  war.  Aheady  east 
of  the  mountains  rumors  are  afloat." 

The  Commandant  met  the  settler's  look  with  his 
hint  of  a  smile.  "  Not  so  fast,  Ebey;  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  will  rest  neutral  there.  I  know  the 
Indians;  the  young  bloods  are  impatient  and  it 
isn't  always  posable  for  the  old  chiefs  to  hoJd  than 
in  check." 

"Colonel,  I  beUeve  the  Governor  himself  is  in 
danger.  He  will  be  cut  off  on  that  journey  home 
from  the  Blackfeet  country,  unkfls  —  tiie  Nra  Peiee 
meets  him  with  an  escort." 

The  Commandant's  brows  clouded.  "1  admit 
that,"  he  answered  slowly;  "  but  the  Nez  Perce  will 
meet  Mm,  and  I  trust  he  will  return  by  forced  marches 
without  delay."  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  looking 
off  to  the  coast  of  San  Juan.  "  And  if  the  annuities 
arrive  in  time,"  he  added,  "  His  Excellency  wiU  be 
able  to  give  attention  to  these  boundary  daima: 
otherwise  —  " 

"  Otl^rwise,  if  Hney  do  not  arrive  socu?  " 
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"  Then,  I  believe  as  you  do.  It  win  take  all  bis 
time  and  ability  to  put  down  an  outbreak." 

There  was  a  silence  during  which  both  men  studied 
that  farthest,  amethyst  coast;  then  the  settler  said, 
"  Colonel,  did  you  ever  see  a  fleet  of  Northern  war 
canoes?  " 

"  No.  You  are  thinking  of  that  raid  last  year, 
before  I  arrived,  when  the  Massachusetts  punished 
them.  With  so  many  canoes  dest-oyed  and  twenty 
warriors  killed  they  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  come 
again." 

The  Comniandant  moved  a  step  and  his  glance  fell, 
unconsciously,  to  Francesca.  She  had  turned  a 
little  and  sat  watching  him  steadily.  He  started  and 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  swinging  around 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  trail  which,  crossing 
the  shorter  path  down  the  bluff,  followed  the  ridge 
back  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  "  Your  horses 
are  standing,  Ebey,"  he  said,  "  and  twilight  comes 
early  in  the  timber." 

"True,  Colonel,  and  I  never  like  to  leave  that 
filly  tied  long  in  the  woods.  Good-by,  Francesca. 
Tell  Tyee  Leschi  the  hearts  of  the  Bostons  are  warm. 
Ask  him  to  speak  for  us."  And  he  led  the  way  down 
to  the  waiting  horses. 

But  presently  the  Commandant  looked  back.  He 
halted  a  moment  in  uncertamty,  then,  drawing  a 
small,  morocco  bmmd  book  from  his  pocket,  he 
returned  to  Francesca.  "  Here  is  a  pretty  story," 
he  said.  "  ?'y  daughter  Lucia  sUpped  it  in  my 
pocket  to  pass  the  time  ab<»trd  the  sloop  that  brou^t 
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me  to  the  islands.  Take  it,  Francesca;  read  it,  and 
try  to  like  the  English  again." 
She  did  not  answer,  and  she  did  not  take  the  book; 

she  only  sat  looking  up  at  him  with  that  steady, 
disturbing  gaze.  He  laid  the  volume  on  the  rocky 
bench  beside  her,  and  hurried  on  to  overtake  his 
host. 

When  he  disappeared  in  the  trees  Prancesca's 
glance  fell  to  the  book.  It  had  a  red,  inviting  cover; 
a  growing  desire  rose  in  her  eyes.  Finally  she  took  it 
and  turned  a  few  leaves.  Then  suddenly  she  went 
back  to  the  beginning  and  began  eagerly  to  decipher 
the  lines.  It  was  a  copy  of  "  The  Lady  of  Ihe  Lake." 
She  forgot  her  surroundings.  Heart  and  soul  entered 
into  the  story.  It  was  as  though  once  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nisqually,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  she 
listened  to  Haworth,  but  newly  come  home  from 
Monterey. 

The  -Inry  faded  m  the  west;  the  islands  receded 
and  at  iast  the  evening  star  hung  a  green  light  in 
the  heavens  and  cast  a  faint  trail  up  the  shadowy 
sea.  Francesca  looked  up.  She  could  no  longer  see 
to  read.  She  rwe  quickly.  Her  companions  were 
gathering  wood;  dragging  heavy  boughs  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  heaping  them  in  a  great  pUe. 
She  hurried  to  join  them  and  worked  with  imnerossary 
force,  ashamed  of  her  lapse. 

At  last,  far  off  across  the  channel,  a  thread  of  smoke 
rose,  followed  by  a  burst  of  fire.  Instantly,  on  another 
island,  Leschi's  second  signal  flared.  Then  Fran- 
cesca ran  to  the  bench  where  she  had  left  the  book 
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and  brought  it,  tearing  out  a  handful  of  leaves.  She 
fell  to  her  knees  and  thrustmg  the  pages  under  the 
branches,  sheltered  them  and  strack  a  match.  The 
two  Indian  girls  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
waited  in  silence.  Sbn  stripped  the  volume,  using 
it  to  feed  the  first  flame.  A  twig  crackled.  Her  voice 
broke  in  a  low,  passionate  chant.  It  was  as  though 
she  coaxed  the  blaze.  It  leaped,  a  high  and  slender 
pillar  set  against  the  gloom,  and  h^  contralto  gathered 
volume  with  the  multiplying  flames,  and  full,  clear, 
thrilling  challenged  the  night.  It  had  commenced 
an  Indian  requiem,  but  after  a  break,  it  sounded 
unexpected  depths,  and  merged  into  the  French  of  the 
Jesuit.  It  was  not  a  vesper  hymn,  nor  yet  a  te  d«im, 
but  the  song  she  had  heard  outside  the  missioa  gu6m 
and  repeated  for  Haworth  at  the  spring. 


XXI 


OBEAT  IIEDICINX 

TjllNALLY  Leschi's  sea  canoe,  bearing  on  its  high 
prow  the  figure  head  of  a  raven,  the  royal 

totem,  and  propelled  by  a  score  of  boatmen,  rounded 
a  promontory  and  the  black  pinnacles  of  Mt.  Che-am 
stood  sharply  cut  against  the  autumn  sky.  Back- 
ward the  Lake  of  Great  Medicine  *  stretched  a  pale, 
green-lighted  sheet  far  and  away  to  the  frcmt  of  a 
shining  mountain;  and  the  wooded  bluffs  and  peaks, 
that  walled  the  basin  all  its  length  of  forty  miles, 
gathered  vastness  from  their  mirrored  double,  which 
the  wake  o(  the  craft  hardly  disturbed.  The  dip, 
drip  of  the  paddles  rang  a  continuous  note  of  inquiry 
from  every  shoulder  and  head. 

The  available  spaces  between  the  canoemen  were 
heaped  with  blankets,  tenting,  yards  on  yards  of 
brilliant  cotton  cloth,  boxes  of  gay  handkerchiefs, 
small  trunks  filled  with  trinkets,  all  new  and  pu> 
chased  at  the  Hudson  Bay  post  for  the  hy-as  potlatch 
which  was  to  precede  the  council  and  win  the  ears  of 
the  Nisqually's  old  enemies  the  Nootkas.  This  mer- 
chandise, to  which  was  added  a  fine  bull  elk  that 
I^hi  had  stalked  and  taken  on  a  lower  slope, 
freighted  the  vessd  to  the  rim. 

Presently  the  canoe  swung  under  the  sheer,  cra^y 

'Lake  Harriscm,  Britiih  Colombia. 
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hdghts  of  an  island,  and  on,  across  a  small  cove  to 
its  upper  horn.  Where  a  knob  or  ledge  offered  hold 
firs  and  hemlocks  twined  their  itwts,  smking  them 
wedge  like  into  clefts,  and  hugged  the  rock  cloee. 
Huge  boulders  overhead  hung  toppling,  and  fallra 
ones  formed  islets  beneath. 

When  they  came  abreast  of  the  last  headland  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  crew.  It  began  with  the 
bowman,  a  note  of  protest,  and  ended  m  serious 
acquiescence  with  Leschi  at  the  steering  paddle. 
"Ah-de-dah!  Ah-de-dah!" 

The  canoe  Hfted  to  a  swell.  The  lake  was  no  longer 
a  mirror.  A  flaw,  drawing  through  a  gap  from  the 
canyon  of  the  Fraser,  struck  the  surface  dead  ahead, 
and  a  cross-current  pulling  up  the  outlet,  met  this 
wind  and  swirled  and  churned  and  sent  the  water 
combing  two  ways. 

Francesca,  resting  high  in  the  long  slanting  prow, 
turned  her  face  from  the  island  and  saw.  She  rose  a 
trifle  more  on  her  elbow,  waiting  in  silence  while 
the  canoe  met  the  first  crest  quartering,  and  lunged 
down  into  the  trough.  The  crew  took  the  waves 
skillfully,  with  an  u  ^-ard  dip  of  the  paddles  that 
seemed  to  d'-.w  the  n  .v.sr  under  the  keel;  but  pres- 
ently the  unted  ^  v  plunged  his  beak  deep  and 
Francesca's  shoulG...,  dripped  spume.  She  shook 
herself  and  laughed  a  low,  fearless  laugh,  keyed 
to  the  note  of  the  cutwater.  Her  face  like  the  lake 
:  or  a  moment  was  all  light,  sparkle,  wild  charm.  She 
crept  forward  and  took  the  upreared  figure-head  in 
the  circle  of  her  arm,  and  watshful,  expectant, 
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challenged  a  sharper  buffet.  She  knew  and  loved  the 
wa^er  a  shade  less  than  Skookum,  her  little  horee. 

The  canoe  passed  from  the  tempered  protection  of 
the  promontory.  A  cloud  trailed  ovw  the  pinnacles 
of  Che-am;  its  ragged  ends  streaming  and  wrapping 
like  rent  canvas  around  broken  spars.  The  winds 
gathered.  They  picked  up  the  lake  in  sheets  and 
flung  them  broadside  against  the  island.  In  the  thick 
of  the  cross-cut  part  of  the  crew  lightened  the  vessel, 
plunging  dexterously  overboard.  They  swam  along- 
side, easily,  lustily,  with  a  hand  ready  in  difficuH 
moments  to  stay  or  give  impetus  to  the  craft.  So  she 
forged  safely  with  her  precious  cargo  out  of  the  snarl 

Under  cover  of  the  mainland  Leschi  rested  on  hi^ 
paddle  and  sent  a  greeting  to  the  shore.  "  Clayhowya. 
Clahowya  Clak-la-min-«u-Jah.  Clahowya  Hootlas. 
Killiday  clahowya." 

An  answer  rang  from  scores  of  throats.  It  rose 
above  the  swiri  and  rush  of  the  lake  and  the  soughing 
of  the  firs.  A  stirring, fingering  "Clahowya.  CUp 
howya  Leschi.  Clahowya.  Clahowya." 

Many  canoes  were  beached  on  the  rocky  shore  The 
temporary  village  stretched  a  long  street  under  a 
densely  wooded  ridge  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where 
the  shelters  clustered  thicker  on  the  front  of  a  level 
that  filled  the  gap  towards  the  Eraser  and  Mt.  Che-am. 
A  great  cloud  of  steam  rose  continually  and  hung 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  encampment.  It  marked 
the  basin  of  hot  springs,  and  the  rocks  where  LescL 
made  a  landing  were  stained  brilliantly  with  minerals. 

Before  the  ked  grounded  two  NisquallieB  no 
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q)lashing  ahead  and  spread  a  line  of  blankeet  up  the 

water  front  to  the  bark  lodge  of  Clak-la-min-gu-lah, 
who  kept  his  place  and  his  dignity  as  the  great  chief 
of  the  Nootkas  should,  smoking  and  awaiting  the 
Nisqually  by  the  live  embers  of  his  camp  fire.  Indians 
gathered  in  standing  files  along  the  carpeted  way, 
then  Leschi  stepped  from  his  canoe,  a  proud  and 
imposing  figure.  He  loved  the  apparel  of  the  whites 
and  he  wore  that  day  a  stiff  beaver  adorned  with 
three  upright  red  plumes  set  at  even  distances.  His 
stalwart  shoulders  were  thrust  into  a  scarlet  coat, 
for  which  he  had  paid  many  peltries  at  the  trading 
post,  where  the  garment  had  been  discarded  at  the 
close  of  its  glory,  by  an  ofl5cer  returning  to  England. 
Only  one  Indian  stalked  behind  the  tyee,  and  he  was 
the  emissary  of  Kam-i-Ah-'-'>n  who  had  accompanied 
Leschi  home  from  the  Y  i  country.  He  was  a 
young  and  splendid  sub-t  picked  from  the  great 
Yaldma's  body  guard.  His  moccasins,  beaded  after 
an  intricate  pattern,  were  new;  his  he^d-dress  of 
eagle's  plumes  was  a  wonder;  his  great  chest  and 
powerful  arms  glittered  with  rare  trinkets  of  beads 
and  brass,  and  the  blanket  that  partly  enwrapped 
him  was  like  Hying  Hawk's  priceless  Navajo. 

When  the  two  chiefs  reached  the  end  of  the  walk 
Leschi's  retainers  quickly  gathered  the  blankets  from 
the  beach  and  brought  them  to  the  lodge,  and,  in  a 
brief  and  sonorous  speech,  the  great  Nisqualfy  pre- 
seated  them  all  to  the  Nootka. 

A  little  later,  while  the  new  comers  made  camp, 
fVancesca  walked  with  curious  interest  towards  the 
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Iwt  springs  Many  squaws  were  bu?y  around  the  huge 
natural  caldron,  ^hich  seethed  ud  bubbled  and 

spouted  continuous  clouds  of  steam.  They  were  cook- 
ing salmon  and  haunches  of  venison  in  strong  baskets 
that  were  lowered  by  ropes  of  cedar  bast  or  withes  of 
wiUow  and  left  suspended  in  the  boiling  water.  The 
elk  was  seized  and  dressed  and  quartered  speedUy. 
and  laid  aside  for  the  great  banquet  which  was  to  be 
served  when  the  consort  of  Leschi's  canoe  should 
amve  the  following  day. 

All  that  evening  and  the  next  morning  other  canoes 
continued  to  come,  so  that,  at  the  hour  of  the  feast 
there  was  a  multitude;  and  by  the  time  the  great 
Nisqually  started  the  potlatch,  kvishing  presents 
on  every  chief  and  the  most  distinguished  warrion. 
littie  remamed  for  the  rank  and  file. 

At  last  the  tyees  assembled  in  the  space  reserved 
and  Leschi  opened  the  council.  "  My  brothen  "  he 
said,  using  the  Chinook  which  is  the  court  lantjuage 
of  the  Northwest,  "  I  know  the  Bostons.  Many 
moons,  since  they  first  came  to  cut  the  big  trees  by 
the  great  Skyue  of  the  Nisquallies,  I  have  watched 
the  Bostons.  When  they  made  the  hy^w  trees  smaO. 
with  the  swift  knife  that  sings,  and  built  their  lodges. 
I,  Leschi,  saw.    The  Bostons  are  not  hke  the  Hudson 
Jiay  men  who  come  to  trade  bhmkets  and  guns  for 
the  peltnes  of  the  beaver  and  otter;  who  hunt 
sometunes  and  trap,  but  share  only  with  the  Indians, 
and  are  good  friends  with  them.  The  Bostons  are 
not  hke  the  Black  Robes  who  come  to  talk  about  the 
white  man's  Tyee  Saghalee;  who  show  us  how  to 
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plant  the  potato  and  do  many  thkigi  to  help  us. 
The  Bostons  do  not  make  the  cultus  poUateh;  they 
take  much;  they  waat  alwaya  moie;  they  giint 

nothing." 

His  de^,  sonoroua  vdce  reached  the  outennost 
circle.  When  he  paused  a  hush  was  everywhere; 
only  the  lake,  passion-epent,  plained  a  subdued 
protest,  and  Che-am  seemed  to  draw  nearer,  listening 
with  glooming  front  to  the  recital  of  the  eloquent 
Nisqually.  "  My  brothers,  the  Bostons  believe  they 
are  better  than  other  moi.  They  despiw  the  Indians. 
We  are  in  their  way.  They  promise  much,  but  they 
do  not  keep  their  word.  They  laugh  at  us.  They 
take  our  land  and  crowd  us  together  in  small  places. 
They  think  we  will  stay;  that  we  will  grow  sick  and 
die.  And  by  and  by,  when  they  are  numy  and  we  are 
few,  they  will  take  those  who  are  Idt  away  that  they 
may  have  all.  In  their  great  fire  canoes  they  will  take 
us,  copa  si-ah,  to  a  place  of  darkness  where  the  sun 
never  shines;  a  land  of  muddy  waters  where  no  fish 
can  live,  to  be  forever  —  slaves." 

He  finished  and  the  multitude  hung,  a  breathless 
interval,  on  his  words;  then  a  deep  sigh,  like  the  stir 
of  the  waking  sea,  swept  from  circle  to  circle  and 
swelled  in  a  long  lament.  "  Ah-de-dah!  Ah-de-dah! 
Ah-de-dahl" 

Next  Kam-i-ah-kan's  emissary  rose.  He  spdce  of 
the  Governor's  council.  He  told  how  the  great 
Yakima  had  not  wanted  to  sign  the  treaty;  how  he 
had  urged  the  other  chiefs  to  oppose  it.  "  But," 
hk  voaee  reverberated  on  the  te  e  silence,  "  Kam- 
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i-ah-kan  stood  alone.  As  a  aingle  pine  tree  stood  the 
great  Yakima;  a  pine  tree  shaken  by  many  winde. 
They  grew  too  strong  for  him;  he  was  overthromi. 

My  brothers,  the  young  men  believed  the  Bostons. 
They  wanted  the  school  that  they  might  learn  the 
ways  of  the  Boston  and  master  him.  But  the  Indian 
has  not  the  understanding;  his  thought  is  small; 
he  does  not  see  Csr.  The  Bostons  always  will  have 
their  way.    If  we  let  them  come  they  will  stay; 
more  will  follow;  their  lodges  will  be  as  the  sands  of 
Hwulch.  They  will  be  too  strong  for  us;  they  will 
crowd  us  out;  as  the  Yakimas  crowded  the  fish 
eaten  of  the  Columbia  the  Bostons  wiU  crowd  us  all 
They  want  our  country.    They  promise  much, 
schools,  blankets,  the  white  man's  flour  and  sugar, 
and  the  Boston  money  to  buy  more  of  them  every 
year.  They  promise,  but  IVee  Leschi  is  right;  they 
do  not  keep  their  word.  The  White  Father  is  far 
away.   He  does  not  write  his  name  on  the  treaty; 
the  goods  do  not  come.  He  does  not  care.   He  for- 
gets.   And  the  Bostons  take  our  land;  they  laugh. 
They  think  when  we  have  no  more  hunting  grounds; 
no  grass  for  our  horses  and  cattle;  when  we  can  take 
no  more  berries  and  roots  from  the  earth;  when  they 
have  killed  all  the  deer  and  buffalo  —  we  must  die." 

He  paused.    Again  a  lament  ran  through  the 
multitude.  "Ah-de-dah!  Ah-de-dah!" 

"  My  broth««/'  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  the 
Bostons  want  everything;  this  is  true.  The  young 
chiefs  have  learned  it.  They  can  not  look  Kam-i-ah- 
kan  in  the  face;  their  eyes  fall  with  shame.  They 
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wtnt  to  show  him  their  blood  If  not  water;  they  want 

to  show  him  they  are  men." 

A  murmur  of  applause  rippled  through  the  council, 
then  Leechi  spoke  again.  "  The  Boetons  despise  us. 
like  the  Blaek  Robes  they  tell  us  a  man  must  have 
but  one  squaw.  They  marry  our  dau^tov;  they 

choose  the  best,  the  children  of  great  tyees  and 
waiTiors,  and  they  laugh  and  go  away.  They  come 
again  and  with  them  come  white  wives.  The  Indian 
squaws  and  toias  papooses  have  no  place.  My 
brothers,  here  is  the  IJttle  Sister  of  Kam-i-ah-kan. 
Listen  to  her  and  see  if  I  am  right." 

Francesca  came  forward.  She  stood  unhurried 
before  the  multitude  with  the  assurance  of  high 
resolve.  She  tokl  the  story  of  her  mother  as  she  had 
learned  it  from  Little  Beaver.  Then  she  described 
her  own  rescue  in  the  mountains  by  the  Black  Robe 
La  Fruiiiboise.  tShc  dwelt  with  gratitude  on  tho 
years  passed  among  the  Canadians  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company;  years  during  which  she  had  never 
seen  her  father,  and,  doubtless,  he  had  given  her  no 
thought.  She  told  how  at  last  she  had  gone  in  search 
of  hirrj.  She  came  to  that  hour  of  denial.  Her  voice 
struck  its  deepest  vibrant  note;  the  color  burned  in 
her  cheeks  two  brilliant  spots.  Indians  here  and  there 
in  the  nearer  circles  sprang  to  their  feet.  But  the 
silence  outside  her  speech  remained  ^^rofound. 

"  The  Boston  is  not  like  the  Hudson  Bay  man," 
she  concluded.  "  He  speaks  many  fine  words,  like 
no  Indian  can  say,  but  he  means  nothing.  He  plays 
fine  music,  he  sings  to  the  Indian  girl,  when  there  Is 
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no  white  woman  to  listen,  and,  when  he  grows 
tired,  like  an  old  moccasin,  worn  out,  deepised.  ahe 
ii  left  on  the  trail." 
Sho  stopped,  her  body  trembling,  hauda  elenehed 

at  her  sides,  a  sensitive,  high-strung  creature  cruelly 
flayed;  then  she  turned  stumbling  back  to  her 
seat.  The  lament  of  the  multitude  deepened.  It 
was  Uke  the  tramp  of  breaking  waves.  The  young 
Yakima  sprang  into  the  speaker's  place  again. 

"  My  brothers,  you  think  of  the  treaties  with  anger 
and  shame;  but  wait.  A  hundred  young  men  are 
ready  to  show  Kam-i-ah-kan  their  hearts.  Soon, 
whoj  the  GovNnor  comes  home  from  the  country 
of  the  Blackfeet,  they  win  ride  isst  to  a  small  gorge 
in  the  hills.  Like  the  wolf-pack  they  will  go  and  &U 
on  his  night  camp.  Not  one  will  be  left." 

A  movement  began  in  the  outer  circle.  It  was  as 
though  a  great  wind  rose,  sweeping,  wave  on  wave,  to 
the  front.  The  Yakima's  voice  was  lost  in  the  storm 
note  of  the  multitude.  At  last  Clak-UMnin-gu-Iah 
took  his  place.  The  circles  settled  back.  Befomthe 
fierce  Nootka  there  fell  a  new  silence. 

"  My  brothers,"  he  said,  "  I  also  know  the  Bostons. 
Many  moons  ago  when  I  came  down  to  fish  for  the 
little  sahnon  by  the  land  of  the  Snohomish,  Pat-canim 
sent  word  to  the  Bostons  and  the  great  fiie  canoe 
came.  It  was  night  and  the  Medicine  man  mamooked 
tamanamus;  the  young  men  danced.  Then  the 
white  chief  said,  'Be  still.  Go.  Go  back  to  your 
honM  at  Nootka  utd  come  not  a£^'  And  I  dak- 
la-min-gu^  answered,  *  We  wiU  stay.'    Then  the 
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white  chief  was  angry  and  sent  fire  from  his  hy-x-^ 
guns.  Twenty  Nootkas  fell  dead  and  the  rest  na  *x) 
hide  in  the  wood.  And  the  Bostons  broke  our  cano..s> ; 
not  one  was  left.  The  totem  was  torn  from  my  canoe 
and  burned  m  the  camp  fire.  Two  days  we  hid  in  the 
forest,  then,  because  we  were  hungry  and  had  no 
points  for  our  arrows,  we  talked  with  the  white  chief. 
I,  Clak-la-min-gu-lah,  spoke,  so  that  he  carried  us  on 
the  great  fire  ship  copa  si-ah,  and  our  own  people  came 
with  other  canoes  to  meet  us  and  took  us  home.  But 
twenty  warriors  were  dead,  ah-de-dah!  And  one  was 
a  young  chi^.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  Uood  of 
nineteen  Bostons  and  a  white  chief.  For  this  have 
we  come  again.  Last  night  we  found  the  tyee.  By  his 
lodge  we  killed  him  and  brought  away  his  head, 
quickly,  before  tenas  sun.  My  brothers  you  shall  see 
it,  the  head  of  the  hy-as  Boston,  and  know  Clak-la- 
min-gu-liA  the  Nootka  speaks  wdl." 

This  mention  of  the  head  was  like  setting  the  torch 
to  tinder.  Instantly  circles  broke  up  and  divided, 
while  the  sub-chiefs  tried  to  outspeak  each  other. 
Thm,  while  the  clamor  grew,  a  hoary  squaw  pressed 
into  the  narrowing  centre,  bearing  the  ghastly  trophy 
high  on  a  pole.  It  was  greeted  with  howls  and  execra- 
tions. It  was  thrown  down  and  dragged  briefly  in  the 
dust,  and  caught  up  by  different  hands  and  shaken 
aloft.  A  rattle  sounded  above  the  tumult,  the  roll  of 
a  Umtam,  and  a  emnpany  of  young  mm  swtii^  into 
position  around  the  pde,  woridng  themselves  into 
the  frenzy  of  a  war  dance. 

Francesca  pressed  out  of  the  way.  She  lifted  h» 
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glance  once  to  that  severed  head  and  her  limbs  shook; 
her  blood  went  cold.  It  was  the  face  of  the  man  she 
had  seen  with  the  Cknnmandant,  that  ev^iing  on  the 
headland. 

She  turned  and  pushed  her  way  in  a  panic  through 
the  crush,  and  hurried  blindly  down  the  shore.  She 
ran  faster  and  faster,  with  her  hands  to  her  ears  try- 
ing to  shut  out  the  frightful  discord.  Finally  she 
stepped  and  looked  about  her.  A  bend  closed  on  the 
encampment  behind  her.  At  her  feet  stretched  the 
broad  channel  of  the  outlet  to  the  lake.  She  could 
not  cross  it;  there  was  the  wide  sweep  of  water  to 
the  island  on  her  right,  and  on  her  left  an  impossible 
bluff.  She  could  go  no  further.  She  cr^t  into  a 
cleft  formed  by  two  giant  boulders  and  roofed  by  a 
third.  The  waves  lapped  complainingly  outside;  a 
sprig  of  hemlock  pushed  through  a  crevice  and  stung 
li»  cheek. 

"  Mercy,  Blessed  Vu^,"  she  whispered.  "  Mercy, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God."  And  she  huddled  to  her 
knees  and  unconsciously  groped  for  the  rosarj-  she 
had  used  -  j  wear  under  her  dress.  Her  hands  found 
only  Flying  Hawk's  emeralds.  She  threw  heraelf  on 
her  face  in  a  pasedtm  of  sobbing. 

After  a  while  she  grew  quiet.  She  sat  erect,  looking 
out  on  the  opal-lighted  lake.  "  I  must  grow  more 
Klickitat,"  she  told  herself,  brokenly.  "  I  must  for- 
get I  am  so  mooch  white;  but  he  — he  — was  a 
goodman  — aiKlhe  tidked— tome  — sopleasantlee. 
I  — havelakhimgnV 
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T3Y  the  first  of  November  the  afternoon  sun  fell 

f-'  in  long,  slanting  shafts  between  the  bare 
branches  of  the  oaks  that  bordered  the  square,  and 
tiie  floor  of  the  veranda,  where  Anna  waited  for  the 
Commandant,  was  barred  with  shadow;  there  was 
a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air.  Presaitly,  anxious  at  his 
delay,  she  rose  from  the  bench  and  went  in  through 
the  hall  to  his  office  door.  There  was  no  response  to 
her  knock  and,  after  a  moment,  she  turned  the  knob 
and  entered. 

He  was  seated  at  his  desk,  with  his  elbows  propped 
on  It  and  his  face  in  his  palms,  but  at  the  sound  of  the 
closmg  door,  he  started  erect  and  dropped  his  hands 
He  looked  unaccountably  worn;  Unes  were  furrowed 
between  his  brows.  She  crossed  the  room  and  stopped 
before  him  with  a  sweet  solicitude  in  her  eyes 
"  Something  troubles  you,"  she  said.  "  I've  noticed 
It  for  weeks;  it  keeps  you  awake  houn  at  night. 
When  are  you  going  to  tell  me?  " 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  steadying  himself  with 
his  hand  on  the  desk.  "You  have  your  hat  on, 
Anna,  he  said  unev«mly.  "You  are  going  for  a 
walk." 

She  did  not  answer  directly  but  continued  to 
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probe  him  with  her  anxious  eyes;  then,  "  The 
catur  arrived  this  morning,"  she  said.   "  Have  you 
foigotten?  We  are  to  dine  on  board." 

"  To  be  sure."  He  paused  to  look  at  his  watch. 
"  We  have  just  half  an  hour  to  walk  down  to  the 
landing  and  meet  the  ship's  boat.  Is  Lucia  ready?  " 

"  She  has  gone.  She  wanted  to  ride  around  by  way 
of  the  lakes  and  the  branch  from  Nisqually.  She  will 
stop  at  Mrs.  Webster's  to  change  her  habit  and  meet 
us  at  the  landing.  Walters  carried  her  bag.'* 

"She  should  have  waited  to  go  with  us."  He  took 
his  hat  from  a  chair  and  gathered  some  papers  from 
his  desk.  As  he  put  them  in  his  pocket  his  glance 
met  hens. 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "  There  is  threatened 

outbreak  east  of  the  mountauis.  Those  Frenchmen 
who  stopped  a  few  days  ago  on  their  way  to  Nia- 
quaUy  were  right.  Atrocities  nave  already  com- 
menced; you  have  received  dispatches.  But  you  are 
afraid  to  teU  me  the  worst.  Why  do  you  always 
spare  me,  and  smooth  things  for  vae  as  though  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  a  soldier's  wife?  I've  tried  to  keep  pace 
with  you;  I  want  to  face  things  with  you,  be  worthy 
ycwr  trust.*' 

"  And  you  are;  you  are."  He  put  his  arm  about 
her  and  led  her  to  the  door.  "  You  have  hdd  me  to 
my  best,  you  know  that,  from  the  finst  hour  I 
knew  you.  The  trouble  is,  if  there  i&  aity,  yoa 
have  always  kept  a  Uttle  above  me." 

He  sfaookhis  head,  smihng,  and  held  the  door  for  her, 
"  But  you  are  right,"  he  continued  gmvdy  as  th^ 
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went  down  the  steps,  "  these  dispatches  are  alanning. 
I  am  taking  them  to  go  over  with  the  officers  on  board. 
I  shall  probably  send  a  company  to  the  mountains 
in  the  morning.  Our  agent  on  the  Walla  Walla  has 
been  murdered;  the  goods  confiscated.  The  Qover^ 
nor,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Blackfeet  council  has 
just  escaped  ambush.  He  was  marching  straight  into 
the  trap,  a  gorge  in  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  when 
Lawyer,  the  Nez  Perce,  warned  him,  and  gave  him 
escort  around  s  secret  way.  The  Walla  Wallas, 
Yakimas,  Spokanes,  are  committing  new  d^redations 
every  day,  and  the  small  force  sent  out  from  The 
Dalles  is  marching  into  certain  action.  Even  on 
this  side  the  Cascades  the  miserable  NisquaUies 
have  changed.  Families  have  been  massacred  on 
White  Biy&r  and  on  the  Snoqualmie." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  They  passed  through 
the  gates  into  the  wood  road  to  the  harbor.  The 
path  stretched  soft,  springy  underfoot,  carpeted 
thick  with  needles;  the  au*  was  resinous  with  fir  and 
hemlock,  and  every  puff  of  wmd  added  the  tang  of 
the  sea.  She  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm. 
"  Thank  you  for  telling  me,"  she  said,  "  No  truth 
is  harder  than  suspense." 

His  arm  under  her  hand  trembled.  "  Anna,"  and 
his  voice  shook,  "there  is  something  mare.  It 
is  —  as  you  think.  I  have  been  afraid  to  tell  you  — 
the  worst.   I  —  " 

He  stopped.  Looking  down  into  her  Hfted  face  a 
quiver  swept  his  own.  He  turned  his  eyes  away 
searching  the  trees.  Moisture  gathered  on  his  fore- 
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head.  He  was  like  one  come  to  a  sharp  halt  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  Then  he  grasped  the  expedient 

and  drew  back  cautiously  into  safety.   "I  have 

other  news  more  definite,  close  at  home.  Ebey,  that 
fine  man  who  entertained  me  during  my  trip  to  the 
lower  Sound,  has  been  murdered  by  Northern  Indians. 
He  was  caUed  to  his  door  by  a  knocking  in  the  night; 
and  the  next  morning  his  body  was  found,  headless! 
outside  the  threshold." 
^  There  was  another  pause.  She  stood  looking  up  at 
him  with  wide  eyes;  her  face  was  very  pale;  the 
hand  on  his  arm  tightened.      How  terrible," 
she  exclaimed.    "  Without  warning,  in  a  moment, 
roused  from  sleep.  How  terrible." 

He  laid  his  hand  over  hers.  "  You  see,"  he  said 
quietly,  "  I  must  take  the  first  opportunity  to  send 
you  and  Luda  around  to  the  lower  Columbia,  to  sail 
in  the  first  vessel  gomg  south." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  seems  safer  here  at  the 
garrison.  I'd  rather  stay,  Malcolm.  Every  year  that 
I  Uve  I'm  less  wilfing  to  be  separated  from  you." 

The  Commandant  pressed  her  hand  again,  but 
walked  on  with  her  in  silence.  After  a  while  she  said, 
"  It's  strange  how  these  peaceable  Nisquallies  have 
changed;  but  of  course  they  need  good  Father  La 
Framboise  to  manage  them.  Even  that  poor  girl 
Franoesca  shows  a  different  sphit." 

The  Commandant  started.  "You  have  seen  her 

again?  " 

"  Yes.  Yesterday  when  Lucia  and  I  went  shop- 
pmg  to  the  trading  post  we  passed  her  by  Gmveify 
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Lake.  She  was  sitting  on  a  log  watching  that  spotted 
pony  crop  the  fine  grass,  and  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her.  I  told  her  if  she  would  coma  twice  a  we^k  to  the 

barracks  I  would  be  glad  to  teach  her  English.  But 
she  answered  in  Chinook  she  did  not  care  to  learn." 

"  It's  useless  to  offer  to  help  her,  Anna;  don't  try 
anymore.  She  steadily  refuses  to  go  to  school;  either 
to  the  reservation  school  down  in  Or^n,  or  to  a 
girls'  '^jhool  I  told  her  about  in  New  York." 

"  You  did  that?  You  offered  to  send  her  East  to 
school?  And  I've  blamed  you;  I  thought  you  were 
indifferent.  But  I  don't  see  why  she  refused.  That 
day  she  came  to  the  garrison  she  was  eager  to  learn. 
The  white  in  her  then  seemed  to  predimiiiiate." 

"  It  does  predominate." 

"  You  mean  she  is  proud;  proud  and  discouraged. 
It  isn't  possible  she  still  clings  to  that  wretched  mis- 
take; but  we  must  take  steps  at  once  to  find  her 
father.  Surely  there  is  some  trace  of  him.  Have  3rou 
written,  inquired  at  headquarters?  " 

They  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  dipped 
to  the  harbor,  and  he  stopped,  looking  out  across  the 
matchless  «tpphire  sea,  heki  like  a  splendid  jewel  in 
the  vast  setting  of  the  shining  (%mpic  Mountains. 
The  quiver,  like  a  ripple  from  disturbed  depUis, 
again  swept  his  face.  Think,  Anna,  of  the  woman 
he  married;  who  cares  — whom  he  has  allowed  to 
care  —  for  him.  She  isn't  strong  physically;  she  is 
almost  frail;  he  has  to  watch  her.  You  undavtand, 
Anna.  She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  loves  deq^, 
steadfastly,  but  whose  love  is  founded  on  respect. 
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She  18  proud  of  him;  all  these  years  she  has  looked 
up  to  him;  she  hac  set  him  above  reproach.  The 
truth  —  about  Francesca — would  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  her  life." 

"  I  understand  all  that;  it's  hard,  miserable.  But 
thmk  of  Francesca.  He  brought  her  into  the  world; 
he  owes  her  something.  If  you  are  too  busy,  Mal- 
cohn;  too  harassed  by  army  matters,  tell  me  his 
name.  I'll  find  him.  I'll  learn  his  wife's  address  and 
write  to  her.  I'll  explain  carefully,  gently.  A  man 
never  could." 

"  No,  a  man  never  tould.  But  —  you  don't  undei^ 
stand,  Anna.   Francesca  —  "   He  swept  his  hand 

across  his  forehead;  the  palm  was  wet.  "  Francesca 
demands  all.  It  comes  to  that  —  all  —  or  nothing." 

He  moved  on  down  the  hill.  After  a  moment  lie 
looked  back.  "  The  boat  is  waiting  for  us,"  he  said, 
and  paused  to  give  her  his  hand  over  a  rough  place! 

Lucia  was  not  waiting  at  the  landing,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  Commandant's  question,  the  coxswain 
pomted  to  another  of  the  ship's  boats  moving  towards 
her  anchorage  in  the  stream.  "  The  Lieutenant  is 
takmg  her,  sir,"  he  explamed. 

But  presently  the  Lieutenant  rested  on  his  oan. 
The  little  craft  veered  from  her  course,  drifting 
around  northward,  down  the  shining  sea.  Lucia 
leaned  over  the  side  to  trail  her  jewelled  fingers  in 
thewato".  "  It  happened  this  way,"  she  said.  "We 
were  ridmg  from  the  cross-road  to  NisquaDy  and  came 
to  tho  brow  of  the  hill  overiooking  the  Sound.  It  was 
a  still  day  like  this,  with  the  sea  a  great  sapphire, 
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sparkling  in  the  late  i^un;  and  Billy  pulled  up  Bar- 

nabee  to  say, '  It  was  this,  yes,  it  was  just  this;  now 
I  know.*  And  when  I  asked  '  What  do  you  know?  * 
he  replied,  '  Why,  that  this  was  the  color  and  light 
I  was  roniiided  of,  yrhen  I  first  saw  your  eyes.' " 

1^  laughed  softfy,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  Lieu- 
tenant, and  sat  erect,  lifting  her  handkerchief  from 
her  lap  to  dry  her  hand.  He  smiled,  a  swift  smile  that 
was  chiefly  a  lighting  of  his  dark  eyes,  and  dipped  his 
oars.  "  A  pretty  enough  speech,  Wn  Lacm;  and  you, 
how  did  you  answer  yom  gidlant  troubadour?  " 

"  Why,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  practised  those  lines 
with  the  Spanish  lady  of  whom  he  told  us." 

"  And  he?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  he  answered,  '  The  Se- 
fiora's  eyes,  you  diouM  reiosmheit,  are  intoisely 
dark.' " 

At  this  the  Lieutenant  laughed  aloud.  His  glance 
moved  from  her  face  out  across  the  harbor.  West- 
ward and  southward  wooded  islands  rose  through 
low  haze  and  hung  like  floating  gardens  on  the  sleep- 
ing sea.  "  But  Haworth  was  right,"  he  said  presently, 
and  his  look  returned;  "  they  are  just  this  color,  with 
the  same  warm  lights.  They  only  lack  — "  he 
paused,  enjoying  her  surprise  that  any  man  could 
thmk  they  lacked —  " shall  I  call  it  depth— or 

Fjul?  " 

Lucia  flushed;  her  lashes  fell;  she  turned  her  face 
away.  Her  discomfiture  was  charming,  and  the  new- 
ness of  it,  the  unexpectedness,  was  to  the  yoimg 
officer  a  delight.   But  it  passed  almost  instuit^. 
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She  dipped  her  hand  again  over  the  side,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  water  on  her  fingers.  Fkceently  she 
began  to  hum  a  tune  and  then  to  sing; 

"  List,  'twill  be  well  for  thee,  list  while  I  tell  for  thae 
What  magic  spell  for  thee  I  have  in  store. 
Art  cannot  make  it,  doubt  cannot  shrke  it, 
Yet  but  oQoe  break  it,  'twill  heal  no  mcml " 

The  Lieutenant,  resting  again  on  his  oars,  lodced 
off  absently  to  those  amber  islands.  He  took  up  the 
words  in  a  musing  undertone. 

'"lis  a  rare  talisman,  so  wondrous  powerful 
That  in  one  hour  full  health  will  restore, 
WorMs  could  not  buy  it,  come,  love,  do  trjr  it, 
I  <»ly  ask  thee,  tiy,  and  no  soon.** 

The  last  notes  lingered  a  silver  moment  and  died 
far  out.  His  look  fell  to  her  face.  "  That's  just 
it,  Miss  Lucia.  A  man  can  go  anywhere,  do  an)rthing, 
fight,  win  through;  but  he's  got  to  know  there's  a 
w<HQaii  waiting  for  him,  loving  him,  believing  in  him, 
proud  of  him,  holding  his  hmor  safe  while  he  k  ffm*' 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  her  quick  lift  of  the  shoulden 
and  brows,  "  how  good.  How  tiresome.  There  was 
once  a  girl.  Lieutenant;  she  was  called  Pandora,  and 

a  man  trusted  her  with  a  box  filled  with  aU  the  virtues 
of  the  world.  She  opened  H  and  let  them  escape. 

I'm  like  her." 

"  Miseries,  you  mean.  Miss  Lucia;  miseries,  not  vir- 
tues. But  I'm  ready  to  trust  you."  He  leaned 
towards  her  a  little  and  his  voice  took  a  softer  note. 
"  Tl»  soul  h  thae,  deling,  periiaps,  down  in  the 
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^pths  of  you,  but  it  is  there  —  I  know  it.  Some  day, 
sooner  or  later,  I  shall  find  the  right  word  and  it  will 
wake." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  seat  and  sent  a  slow  glance 
about  her.  It  included  the  Decatur,  rocking  gently 
at  her  moorings,  and  rested  finally  on  the  Lieutenant's 
face.  "  You  aren't  rowing,"  she  said,  and  those 
sapphire  lights  danced  in  her  eyes,  "  and  mother  — 
mother  is  there  on  the  forward  deck  with  the  Captain, 
watching  us  and  wondering  why  you  arc  letting  the 
current  sweep  us  straight  down  to  the  Narrows." 

He  turned  a  brief  and  indi£ferent  ^ance  backward, 
where  the  channel  narrowed  into  a  swift  current  pent 
between  crowding  shores. 

"  It's  ebb-tide, '  she  added. 

But  the  boat  continued  to  drift.  "  Some  day  you 
are  going  to  love  me,  as  I  want  you  to,  with  all 
the  strength  of  ym  —  body  and  heart  and  smiL" 

"Lieutenant,"  she  cried  with  sudden  warmth, 
and  grasped  the  sides  of  the  boat,  "  we  are  gcnng 
straight  on  to  a  sn-a-ag." 
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LTOIA  DBCID1I8 

mVEE  LESCHI  stalked  out  of  the  narrow  paU- 
-i-  saded  eutnnoe  to  the  trading  buUding,  which 
admitted  Indians  singly  to  barter,  and  jdned  the 

small  band  waiting  beyond  the  stockade.  His 
peltries  of  beaver  trapped  in  mid-winter  had  been  in 
prime  condition,  and  he  had  acquired  in  exchange 
three  rifles,  with  ammunition  abundant  for  a  two 
weeks'  hunting  trip,  and  some  excellent  knives. 

As  he  rode  down  the  knoll  from  the  gate  and 
splashed  through  the  icy  creek  below  with  his  follov,-- 
ing,  the  octagonal  fort,  built  of  hewn  blocks  of  cedar, 
windowed  by  rijfe  sUts,  lifted  its  bulging  upper  story 
above  the  stockade  behind  him,  and,  like  a  monster 
head,  argus-eyed,  seemed  to  wa^  1dm.  He  moved 
eastward  and  before  him  the  January  snow,  encrusted 
by  a  week  of  frost,  stretched  a  spangled  carpet  over 
Ifisqually  plains,  far  and  away  to  the  American  garri- 
son, and  tile  forest  beyond,  over-tq>ped  by  the 
mighty  barricade  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Wichin  the  enclosure  Baptiste  and  a  helper  were 
lading  Haworth's  pack  animals  with  supplies  for  his 
father's  camp,  in  winter  quarters  south-eastward 
towards  Natcl^  Pass.  The  young  man,  himself  a 
good  huntsman,  foUowed  the  chief  with  bqyish 
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interest  to  the  gateway,  and  stood  watching  the 
small  cavalcade  trail  away  into  the  sunrise.  Leschi 
doubtkM  would  see  great  sport  up  the  Snoqualmie, 
where  Ug  game,  driven  down  by  deep  snows  from  the 
high  ridges,  found  feeding  gnwnd.  Hien  his  glance 
moved  on  and,  resting  on  a  smoke  wreath  that 
drifted  up  from  the  barracksi  his  lips  breathed  a 
whistle. 

When  he  agahi  noticed  the  Indians  he  saw  they 
had  passed  a  figure  coming  from  the  garrisra,  and, 
while  his  eyes  lingered  on  this  small  and  distani  ^hapOi 
he  took  up  the  words  of  the  tune. 

"  Lilt,  'twiU  be  weU  for  thee,  lirt  whife  I  teU  for  thet.'* 

He  sang  softly,  with  indifferoit  Imaks  and  catdna, 

80  that  Baptiste's  explanations  to  his  companion, 
who  had  but  lately  arrived  in  the  Territory,  reached 
him  sub-consciously. 

"  Oh,  ya-As  A'm  gre't  frien's  dose  Injuns  of  Leschi, 
for  sure;  dey  lak  me  fine.  An'  whm  you  eoan  look 
mon  traps  by  Snoquahnee  you  ees  goin'  see  one  gran' 
elk  hunt.  But  dese  poor  Nisquallies  doan'  hunt  so 
mooch,  Ilenray,  lak  dose  fine  Yakimas.  Dey  doan' 
-  have  some  wild  cattle  tek  care  on  lak  de  Walla 
Wallas;  an' plenty  horses.  Dey  only  rit  fish  moe' all 
tam  in  one  canoe,  so  djy  ■>s  grow  small  to  de  latg. 
An'  dey  ain'  goin'  be  ab'u  fight  mooch,  merci,  no. 
You  doan'  ever  hear  'bout  Leschi's  Injuns  ees  keel 
one  brave  capitan,  to  cut  out  his  heart  while  it  ees 
warm  an'  eat  it,  because  d^  beli've  it  ees  goin'  mek 
dem  strong  lak  bean." 
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The  other  packer  stopped  hii  woric,  iftftHttj 

Baptiste  speechless,  aghast. 

"  But  ya-as,  dat  ees  true,  Henray.  I  have  hear 
iMMt  it  fram  one  man  who  ees  be  dere  to  de  Rogue 
Rivi^  eoBlree,  wboi  dat  ees  haf^peen  to  <»e  l»mve 

oflScier  of  de  Cohnnbia." 

"  Men  Dieu,"  said  Henry  finding  voice, "  Mon  Dieu, 
Baptistr,  I  ain'  able  Ix'li've  it." 

"  It  ees  ti-ue/'  repeated  Baptiste,  nodding  his  head 
slowly,  bit  yon  doan'  need  be  so  scare',  Henray. 
Hose  Injuns  of  Kam-i^-kan  ain'  goin'  come  'worn 
u     mountains  now,  through  de  winteer  snow." 

ifio  song  had  died  on  Haworth's  lips.  He  leaned 
in  momentary  sickness  on  the  postern.  That  horror 
oi  Rogue  River  was  not  new  to  hun,  but  it  seemed 
suddenly  to  lose  remoteness.  His  eyes  sou^t 
Leschi's  band,  still  traihng  eastward,  a  lessening 
shadow  on  the  plain,  then  wavered  to  the  white 
solitudes.  He  seemed  to  see  with  the  acuteness  of 
see<»d  sight,  that  brave  officer  left  mutilated  on  the 
Oregon  field.  He  felt  himsdf  drawn  to  view  the  proof 
of  that  terrible  rite.  He  bent  to  look  into  the  hoo's 

face.  Andinstantly  itwasnotthatof  theunf<Mrtimate 

captain  but  —  his  oum. 

Tk»  hallucination  passed.  He  shivered,  drew  his 
hand  across  his  ^es,  and  riuddng  off  tiie  influeiuie, 

picked  up  the  thread  of  his  song. 

"  Monjee,  Henray,"  continued  Baptiste.  *'  Doan' 
mek  yourse'f  so  'scare'.  Mebbe  dose  Klickitats  ees 
goin'  come,  sometam,  but  for  sure  dey  doan'  keel  so 
good  Cathotoek  lak  you  an'  me.  Pdre  La  Framboise 
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ees  aU  tarn  mj,  *  You  doaa'  hvn  to  be  'fraid  dose 

Injuns,  Baptiste,  so  long  you  wear  dis  hxAy  crom 
an'  bring  peltries  to  Nisquallee.'  Mo'aieur,  mo'iieiir, 
de  load  ees  feenish." 

Haworth  turned,  and  running  over  the  final  chorus 
of  his  song  in  a  whistle,  inspected  with  critieal  esres  the 
arrangement  cf  the  packs.  Then  he  drew  out  his 
wallet  and  paid  the  men.  "  The  woods  are  miserably 
empty  now,  Baptiste,"  he  said.  "A  man  hears 
himself  think  in  this  dead  silence  of  the  snow." 

The  voyageur's  eyes  ftwhed  swift  intdfigenoe. 
"  But  yaras,  mo'iaeaT,  A'm  aUe  on'stan'  dat.  I 
be'n  lonesome  monself  by  de  long  trail.  But  leesten, 
it  ees  bes'  you  tek  'long  one  man  of  de  Post." 

"Oh,  no,  Baptiste,  that  isn't  necessary."  He 
untied  the  fretting  thoroughbred  and,  setting  his 
foot  in  the  stimip,  vaulted  up.  "  You  know  I  travel 
alone  only  to  Olympia.  There  two  of  my  father's 
men  meet  me.  It  wiU  be  slow  going,  that's  all,  in 
this  white  silence,  but  the  day  will  pass." 

"  Mo'sieur,"  —  Baptiste  laid  his  hand  on  Bania- 
bee's  neck —  "  it  eee  one  cold  winter  an' you  ees  have 
mooch  fiiM  blankets  here;  an'  dose  sacr6  Nisquallies 
lak  de  sugar  an'  flour.  Dey  ain'  goin'  give  Hudson 
Bay  man  some  tro'ble,  but  for  you  it  ees  diffrunt. 
Mo'sieur,  it  ees  mooch  bes'  you  tek  'long  one  man  of 
dePost." 

Haworth  laughed.  "  I've  taken  care  of  m>-8elf  a 
good  many  times,  Baptiste.  But  come  if  you  like; 
you  can  be  of  use  at  the  noon  halt  and  in  croesing  the 
big  ford." 
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"^A'm  not  able.  I  an' men  hiem' Hemmy  miist 
go  look  dose  traps  by  Snoqualmee.    But  mo'siefor, 

dere  ees  Pierre  Latouche  who  ees  do  nothing  to-day. 
He  ees  ready  in  a  moment,  an'  he  ees  have  one  good 
horse." 

"  WeD,  then,  find  Latouche.  Tdl  him  to  hurry." 

The  voyageur  went  to  call  the  man.  Brnabee 
wheeled  and  his  master  allowed  him  to  pace  out 
through  the  gate.  Leschi's  band  had  disappeared. 
Only  the  soUtary  figure,  approaching  from  the  garrison, 
disturbed  tiie  plain.  It  waa  much  nearer  now,  and 
clearty  outlined  against  the  snow.  He  started  and 
lifted  his  hand  to  shade  his  eyes.  Was  it  a  wmnan? 
Alone?  Afoot?  He  waited  an  uncertain  moment. 
Yes,  yes,  he  was  sure  of  it.  He  watched  her  another 
bri^  interval  It  was  Lucia.  Lucia,  miles  from  the 
gutiflon,  unattended,  without  hex  hone.  Inatanti^ 
he  was  ofif,  down  the  kndl,  over  the  creek,  gtlWy^tig 
to  meet  her. 

At  the  same  time  she  turned  from  the  trail  and 
moved  lightly  across  the  snow  to  the  cover  of  a 
clump  of  firs.  Presently  he  drew  Bamabee  down  and 
swung  him  that  way.  But  the  horse  stumbled, 
breaking  through  the  crust  to  his  knees.  He  made 
the  grove  slowly,  and  skirting,  searching  the  trees, 
reached  the  farther  side,  where  both  the  trail  and 
the  fori  were  out  of  view.  The  fugitive  waa  there, 
resting  against  a  wbad-mept  kg,  her  head  bent  in 
serious  thought. 

Instantly  Haworth  was  out  of  the  saddle.  "  Ludai" 
he  cried, "  Lucia,  what  has  happened?  " 
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She  looked  up,  laughter  and  anger  wuiing  hi  her 

eyes.  "  Nothing.  Nothing  ever  happens  at  the  bar- 
racks. Only  —  I've  run  away.  Yes,  it's  true,  Billy; 
I've  decided  to  go  with  you." 

She  paused,  watching  him  through  lowered  lashes; 
her  breast  heaving  stiU  from  exercise;  the  pink  of 
daybreak  in  her  cheeks.  Her  face  lifted  flowerlike 
from  the  open  collar  of  her  army  blue  coat,  and  under 
her  cap  stray  rings  of  sunbright  hair  danced  in  the 
crisp  wind.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
directly,  and  she  added  softly,  smilmg  a  little,  "  I 
mean  it,  Billy;  I'm  not  jestmg  this  time.  I  came  to 
go  with  you." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing."  She  caught  the  break 
in  his  voice  and  saw  his  teeth  set  haiti  on  his  nether 
lip.  Must  he  fight  it  out  with  his  honor  agun,  now, 
when  time  pressed?  "But  I  understand,  Miss 
Lucia.  You  were  hardly  over  your  disappointment 
at  missing  Christmas  week  in  Olympia,  and  the  New 
Year's  ball,  when  that  second  mvitation  came  from 
the  Governor's  daughter  to  visit  her  this  week,  and 
your  father  still  insists  the  trail  is  unsafe  and  re- 
fuses to  let  you  go  by  canoe." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  cried  indignantly,  "and  the 
Decatur  is  to  be  there.  Two  dancing  parties  are 
arranged  for  the  oflScers,  and  charades.  Miss 
Stevens  wants  me  for  the  leading  part  in  three 
tableaux.  No  one  else  will  do." 

"  But,  Miss  Lucia,  it's  all  postponed.  The  Decatur 
hasn't  saUed  for  Olympia.   She  was  cruising  along 
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Bainbiidge  MmA  and  stniek  a  raef .  Word  came  to 

Nisqually  last  night.  Her  leak  was  stopped  with 
blankets  and  she  was  floated  off  at  high  tide,  and 
navigated  to  Seattle,  and  beache^  for  repau^.  When 
the  messenger  left  two  days  ago  she  was  still  high 
and  dry.  You  see,"  be  added  and  smiled,  "you 
must  take  Bamabee  now,  heion  you  are  misKd,  and 
ride  home." 

He  bent  to  hold  his  palm  for  her  foot,  but  she  drew 
away.  "  I  shall  never  go  back  to  the  garrison,"  she 
said;  "  never.  Evm  if  you  were  did  and  ugly  as 
Wid«^  I  should  have  come.  I  had  rather  the  Klicki- 
tats  took  me  than  live  tbare  another  miserable  chty. 
Please,  please  hurry  and  bring  me  a  horse." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  To-morrow  you  would  be 
sorry;  you  would  upbraid  me.  I  can't  do  H.  I  think 
too  much  of  you." 

"  Billy,  Billy,  there  isn't  so  much  time  to  waste." 
She  paused  controlling  herself,  then  went  on  quickly. 
"  Listen,  Billy.  It  isn't  the  tableaux  alone.  Yester- 
day, when  I  thought  I  had  eluded  Walters  so  nicely, 
fath^  was  riding  i^terme  (m  tbe  wood  road.  Aim!, 
while  you  and  I  talked  together  by  the  lake,  he  was 
waiting  around  those  first  hemlocks.  He  met  me 
when  I  left  you  and  rode  home  with  me.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  all  those  miles,  until  we  reached  the 
stockade,  and  then  he  said  mily, '  I  woukl  not  bdieve 
H  of  you,  Lucia;  I  would  not  believe  it,  if  I  luuia't 
seen,'  as  though  I  had  stolen  his  purse." 

"  It  was  unfair,"  Haworth  exclaimed.  "  I've  taken 
a  small  part.  I  should  have  been  there.  I  blamed 
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myself  for  allowing  you  to  ride  home  akme.  I  woke 
in  the  night  thinkmg  of  it.  I'm  sorry,  you  don't 
know  how  sorry,  but  it  was  the  only  way  I  ever 
could  see  you." 

"Wait, Billy.  Last  night  he  said  more.  He  said 
I  must  give  my  word  never  to  speak  to  you,  never  to 
recognize  you  again.  He  said  that  though  I  was  a 
woman  now,  I  had  conducted  myself  Uke  a  spoiled 
child;  and  that  any  common  soldier  might  make  a 
jest  —  of  me  —  wilJi  cause." 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  the  boy's  face.  He 
clenched  his  hand.  "  I  should  have  been  there,"  he 
repeated.   "And  you,  Lucia?  " 

"  I  answered,  smce  that  was  his  opinion  of  me,  my 
word  could  carry  Uttle  weight,  and  I  went  up  to  my 
room  and  locked  myself  in.   For  hours  I  couldn't 
think.   I  started  to  pack  a  trunk,  then  I  laughed, 
for  how  was  I  to  get  it  anywhere?  Oh,  I  was  angiy. 
When  mother  came  knocking  I  couldn't  answer  her. 
She  came  agam  and  again  in  the  night,  knocking, 
Hstenmg,  speakmg,  kncjking  again  untU  I  was  tired 
hearing  her.   At  last  I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I 
wakened  it  was  daybreak.  The  house  was  still  and  I 
stole  out  to  the  stables  for  El  Capitan.    But  Walters, 
the  one  man  I  nevra-  can  manage,  was  on  guard.  He 
had  orders  not  to  let  my  horse,  or  any  other,  go. 
Oh,  I  was  desperate,  then.  I  could  only  creep  back 
to  my  room  and  take  off  my  habit  and  steal  out  again 
and  around  to  the  side  gate.  It  was  reveille  and  I 
sKpped  through  unnoticed.  I  hurried,  but  it's  a  long 
tramp  from  Steilacoom  to  Nisqually  in  the  snow, 
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and,  if  I  haven't  been  seen  on  the  plain,  my  mother 
must  liave  been  at  my  door  again.  They  will  have 
hrokan  it  in,  perhaps,  by  now.   I  ramembered  to 

lock  it  and  bring  the  key."  She  laid  her  hand  on  her 
breast  pocket  and  for  an  instant  the  amusement 
sparkled  in  her  eyes.  "  You  see,  Billy,"  she  added 
earnestly,  "  we  must  hurry.  Every  minute  counts." 

His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup.  He  swung  himself  up. 
"Wait  here,"  he  said.  "  I'll  bring  Baldy  as  soon  as  I 
can  change  his  pack  to  another  horse." 

"  But,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  we 
can't  go  to  Olympia,  now.  Don't  you  see  father  will 
ride  this  way  directly?  He  would  overtake  us.  We 
must  go  to  Seattle,  Billy.  You  understand?  And 
the  chaplain  on  board  the  Decatur  "  —  She  paused 
looking  up  into  his  face,  her  lovely  mouth  dimpling, 
her  eyes  dancing.  "The  chaplain  on  board, 
my  —  " 

"You  mean  that, Sweetheart? "—and  bis  voioe 
was  ahnost  a  whiqper — "The  chi^dain  cm  houd 

shall  marry  us?  " 

She  dropped  her  hand  and  stepped  aside,  laughing 
aoMy;  and,  at  a  word,  Bamabee  sprang,  starting 
back  to  the  ^ting  pack  train. 


XXIV 


THE  raomr  or  it 

rpHE  Commandant  put  the  house  keys  in  his 
-L  wife's  hand,  having  tried  than  all  ineffectually, 
and,  setting  his  knee  and  shoulder  against  Lucia's 

door,  slowly  forced  the  lock. 

The  door  gave  on  an  untenanted  and  disordered 
room.  Bureau  and  wardrobe  open  wide,  were  empty, 
but  their  contents  littered  the  floor  and  trailed  from 
a  half  filled  trunk.  Lingerie  was  heaped,  unfolded, 
on  the  bed,  and  inside  the  threshold  he  stumbled  on 
a  crammed  bag,  apparently  thrown  back  in  after- 
thought. Clearly  LUcia  had  gone  in  angry  and  un- 
planned haste.  His  quick  eyes,  sweeping  the  con- 
fuacm,  rested  on  a  table  a  window  across  the  room. 
He  went  over  and  took  from  it  a  pencilled  note. 
Anna  followed  and  stood  at  his  elbow  reading  with 
him  the  brief  lines. 

"  I  shall  send  later  for  my  things.  It  is  useless  to 
follow  me;  I  shall  never  come  back." 

That  was  all.  No  word  of  regret  for  her  mother; 
no  breath  of  excuse.  The  paper  shook  in  his  hands. 
For  a  moment  he  could  not  endure  to  see  his  wife's 
face.  He  turned  his  shoulder  a  Uttle  and  looked  off 
through  ibd  window,  past  the  bare  bnmditiB  dt  the 
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oaks  m  the  square.  Somewhere  out  there,  in  the 
wintiy  solitudes,  Lucia,  Luda,  who  bad  been  ten- 
detfy  sheltmd  all  her  life,  loved,  luinumd,  giveo 

every  benefit,  was  hurrying  to  escape  from  her 
home.  And  somewhere  —  this  too  flashed  over  him 
—  farther  still  in  that  white  wilderness,  another 
girl  was  wearing  her  great  heart  out  because  a  home 
had  been  denied  her.  The  irony  of  it;  the  bitter 
irony! 

He  turned.  His  wife's  eyes  met  his,  deep,  steady, 
with  violet  shadows  under  them ;  the  eyes  of  a  woman 
hurt  beyond  tears.  "Anna,"  he  said  brokenly, 
"Anna— you  — don't  deserve  it."  And  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  laid  his  arms  on  the  tM»,  ovar  the 
note,  and  dropped  his  face. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  put  her  hand  on  his  head, 
smoothing  his  hair.  Her  fingers  lingered  at  the 
temple,  as  thou|^  she  ccMild  notice,  dully,  the  coming 
gray. 

His  moment  of  weakness  passed.  He  lifted  his 
face.  "  She  must  have  gone  to  Nisqually,"  he  said 
with  conviction.  "  Haworth  is  probably  leaving  the 
Post  this  numung.  Bit  WaHers  has  cnders  not  to 
give  her  a  horse;  I  may  be  able  to  overtake  her." 
He  rose  to  his  feet.  "  If  I  fail  I  may  be  delayed 
several  days.  They  will  go  of  course  to  Olympia; 
but  the  Governor's  wife  will  refuse  "  —  He  broke 
ijS  and  ^  two  vertical  lines  deepened  between  his 
brows.  "  You  understand,  Anna.  In  that  ease 
Haworth  must  marry  her.'' 

She  bent  her  head.    Her  body  roeked  a  little  and 
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she  locked  her  hands.  "  Anna  "  —  His  vdce  shook; 
he  took  h«  in  his  arms.  "Anna,  how  you  — 
must  suffer.    How  could  Lucia  do  this?   How  could 

she  —  with  such  a  mother." 

He  released  her  and  hurried  to  the  door.  As  he 
went  down  stairs  she  drew  nearer  the  window  to  watch 
him  cross  to  the  staUes.  She  waited  until  he  came 
out,  riding  the  gray  charger  to  the  gates,  then  turned 
and  moved  uncertainly  about  the  room,  picking  up 
a  garment  sometimes,  but  putting  it  down  again, 
unable  yet  to  think  or  act  connectedly.  Once  she 
took  Lucia's  note  from  the  table  and  went  €fver  it 
slowly,  word  by  word,  as  though  she  found  it  diflficult 
to  decipher,  and  laid  it  down  and  resumed  her  walk, 
back  and  forth,  like  a  helpless  creature  caged.  At 
last,  taking  an  uneven  step,  she  tripped  on  a  piece  of 
etothing.  She  stooped  and  lifted  it,  and  nnoothing  it 
carefully,  folded  and  put  it  away.  After  that  she 
began  mechanically,  but  with  a  show  of  system,  to 
separate  and  replace  everything. 

Finally  she  came  upon  an  open  locket  dropped  or 
thrown  in  a  comer.  It  contained  an  old  picture  <^ 
herself  taken  the  year  after  her  marriage.  She 
stopped  to  study  it,  seating  herself  in  the  chair  by 
the  table.  When  she  took  up  her  work  p;;a'n, 
her  mind  had  grasped  a  suggestion.  It  travci-ed 
back  to  that  spring  morning  wt^  Lucia  first  lay 
a  small,  living  bundle  on  her  pillow.  Then  pres- 
ently it  was  the  hour  of  the  daily  bt\th.  Her 
hands  seemed  to  follow  the  lines  of  that  dimpled, 
flawless  shape;  every  soft  curve.    One  tiny  foot 
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rested  briefly,  a  crumpled  roedeaf  in  the  hollow 
of  her  palm.  How  Ae  had  watched  her  grow.  Now 
it  was  the  day  the  commenoed  school  She  foOowwi 

her  to  the  gate;  she  stood  looking  after  hat,  stirred 
with  emotion,  a  mother  losing  her  baby,  giving 
a  little  white  soul  to  the  world;  and  the  child  went 
gaily,  without  mie  backward  i^ce,  impatient  of 
restraint,  feaiiesB,  eager  for  une]q)k»ed  Jdagdoam, 
The  loneliness  of  that  hour  came  over  her  now  with 
fresh  poignancy.   Then,  one  by  one,  she  recalled  the 
small  incidents  that  had  so  often  marred  the  inter- 
course oi  every  day;  the  selfish  wayward  traits  in 
Lucia  she  had  met  and  battled  with,  and  failed  to 
overcome.    Why  was  it  the  child  had  lacked  in 
affection,  obligation,  sense  of  duty?    Once  in  her 
anxiety  she  had  appealed  to  the  Commandant  and 
he  had  answered,  "  Lucia  is  exactly  what  I  was  — 
what  I  still  shoukl  be  if  I  hadn't  known  you."  B«t 
she  had  not  believed  that;  she  had  toki  him  so.  Oh, 
with  such  a  father,  so  generous,  so  tender,  so  strong, 
how  could  Lucia  have  done  tliis?  How  couki  she  be 
so  hard? 

She  hegjUk  to  analyse  her  attitude  toward  Luda. 

"  How  was  it,"  she  asked  hereelf,  "  how  was  it  tiiat 
I  failed  to  gaiu  a  hold  on  her?  Have  I  been 
narrow,  blind,  seli^beorbed?  Why  have  I  fallen 
short?  " 

The  room  was  in  order.  She  went  out  and  dosed 
the  door.  Then,  as  she  crossed  the  ]aw&  hall  a  step 

sounded  on  the  veranda.  Instantly  she  was  at  the 
door.  Some  one  placed  a  messiige  from  the  Cnnmand- 
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wit  in  her  hmad.  8bt  broke  tte  seel,  her  foi 
trembKiig,  tad  laifoUiiv  Oie  ahe^,  ratd: 

"  My  hKA:.  Anna:  —  I  was  too  '  de.  liey  -  t 
southward  three  hours  ago  \  aan  wat  engagi  1 
here  et  Niaqiie»y  to  go  with  the  ^ack  t  a.  i,  but 
Haw  ^h,  who  left  the  Poet  witi  a  Iwi  ^loree. 
muM  have  followed  wm  hor.  I;,-,  ist  ridit  ^  on, 
aud  lope  j  ( vertake  rhem  "  efort  they  'aol' 
Olynipia.    The  gray,  remeniuer,  is  a  fe  kkI  trave... 


XXV 


THE  LONG  TRAlu 

rilHE  snow,  ven  fall  through  the  timber,  wm 
J-  dry  underf(  and  it  had  beneath  i*  'he  accumu- 
h  -d  forest  litter  of  centuries,  which  while  it  still 
h  the  autumn  rains  like  a  dripping  sponge,  had 
fell  the  ioy  grip  of  the  North.  Higk  r  up  toward 
the  mountak  pMiet,  this  beeame  *  foondiitMB  of 
intricate  wmmry,  siipportiAg  priced  amm  mt  grest 
depth. 

In  the  ea  uter  twihght  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  -  the  faint  and  unfamiliar  bypath. 
Haworth  t^  <ire  frequem^,  with  growmg 
anxiety,  into  openings  that  might  communis 

cate  with  the  gi  ain  trail.  Lucia,  riding  Bania- 
bee,  crowded  the  leader  and  continued  to  storm. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  that  bough  all  but  struck  me, 
Billy;  it  drenched  my  neck.  Was  I  not  wet  oiough 
ah«ady?  My  feet  are  drippii«;  my  skirt  soaked 
through.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  am  so  cold? 
Why  do  you  stalk  on  and  on,  William  Haworth? 
Surely  the  etilhiess  of  these  woods  is  terrible  enough. 
Billy,  why  will  you  not  speak  to  me?  " 

He  pi^  in  Baldy  awl  kjoked  hack.  "You  know 
I'm  sorrj'.  I've  told  you  so,  and  that  I  shall  always 
blame  myself  for  bringing  you  this  trail  We  should 
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have  gone  to  Olympia;  it  was  much  nearer  tad  a 
better  way.  But  it's  too  late  to  turn  back  now,  and 
whenever  I  stop  to  explain  we  lose  precious  time. 
Come,  we  must  strike  the  main  trail  soon,  or  at 
least  tiie  broad  croes  road  from  Snoqualmie  Paas.  I 
travelled  this  way  once  to  Seattle,  and  ihaee  was  a 
spring  I  remember  and  a  wide  i-pace,  where  one  could 
make  a  camp  fire,  this  side  of  the  junction.  We  will 
stop  there,  Lucia.  There  is  a  roasted  grouse  in  my 
lunch  box  and  I  shall  get  you  a  fine  little  supper." 

"  Well,  then,  why  are  you  waiting?  Are  we  to 
spend  all  night  in  the  forest?  Why  don't  you  ride 
on?  " 

"  Hush."  He  held  Baldy  a  breathless  instant, 
turning  his  forest-I»ed  ear  to  the  down  trail.  There 
was  a  distant  cru^  d  bouc^;  a  far  bdlow.  He 
wheeled.  "  Back,  Bamabee,  back,"  he  said.  "  Put 
him  to  that  log;  a  little  more  rcan.  Steady,  Bamabee, 
steady;  now,  now,  over." 

TIm  thoroughbred  swerved,  gathered  himself  and 
cleared  a  great  fallen  cedar,  lying  parallel  with  the 
trail,  and  halted  knee-deep  in  a  bank  of  snow-covered 
fern.  But  Baldy  could  not  follow.  The  crashing 
increased;  the  bellow  boomed  near.  Haworth  threw 
himself  from  the  saddle,  touching  the  log,  and  reached 
Baxnabee's  head.  The  next  moment  a  mall  heid  of 
terrified  cattle  charged  by,  and  Bakfy  was  (rff  kadmg 
the  stampede. 

It  all  happened  very  quickly,  and  they  were  alone 
again  in  the  great  silence.  They  looked  at  each  other. 
£S»  drew  a  fuS  loeath,  and  sedng  his  discomfiture 
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laugiied;  her  fight,  mockiiig  laugh,  but  with  a  little 

break  in  it. 

But  Baldy  was  gone  and  with  him  the  blanket  roll, 
which  contained  the  lunch-box  and  that  promised 
supper.  Presently  she  would  remember  that;  and 
he  brought  Bamabee  back  into  the  trail,  and  walked 
on  briskly  before  him,  momentarify  expecting  anotlH»> 
torrent  of  words.  But  it  did  not  come,  and  in  a  little 
while,  when  they  entered  a  wider  place  he  dropped 
back  to  her  side  and  looked  into  her  face.  She  was 
crying.  He  could  betto*  bear  her  scolding. 

"Why,  Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "Sweetheart,  see 
here.  Please  don't;  I  — can't  stand  it" 

She  brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him,  laughing  again.  "  Why,  I  was  crying.  Yes, 
isn't  it  funny?  I  never  do  cry,  you  know,  I  hadn't 
believed  I  could." 

And  because  she  was  so  brave,  with  that  added 
softness,  doubly  charming,  and  also  because  he  saw 
ahead  the  long  expected  main  trail,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  toad  lifted  her  down. 

She  was  stiff  with  cdd  and  c(mtinued  riding,  and 
the  strain  on  her  muscles  nuufe  her  cry  out.  "  (Ml, 
Billy,  Billy,"  and  she  duQg  to  his  shoukters,  "I 
can't.  I  can't." 

"You  must,  just  a  little,  enoudi  to  stir  your 
Wood." 

He  helped  her  to  an  uprooted,  chairfike  tronfc, 

the  same  which  had  served  Father  La  Framboise  one 
summer  night,  and  having  freed  it  of  snow,  threw 
off  his  cloak  and  spread  it  for  her;  and  when  she  was 
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seated  tucked  the  edges  snugly  in.  "  There,  Sweet- 
heart, you  are  all  right  now;  yes,  you  are.  You  will 
soon  be  rested  and  warm,  and  it's  only  a  few  miles 
further,  and  a  good  trail  from  this  on  to  Seattle." 

But  he  foraged  for  dead  Ixranches  and  started  a 
fire.  It  was  an  easy  matter  with  his  good  huntmg 
knife,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  carried  it.  And,  since 
Baldy  had  stampeded  with  his  rifle,  and  night  had 
fallen  in  these  unfamiKar  woods,  it  was  a  satisfaction 
that  he  had  worn  his  bdt  and  pistols. 

The  flames  leaped  bravely  on  the  gloom,  and  he 
cut  fir  boughs  and  fixed  a  little  shelter  from  the  east 
wind.  He  dried  other  branches  and  spread  them  for 
a  carpet,  and  whrai  Lucia  had  moved  to  this  bower, 
and  was  made  as  ccHnfortable  as  posriUe,  he  sei^ 
himself  beside  her. 

He  found  in  his  pocket  a  piece  of  dried  venison, 
such  as  woodsmen  learn  to  keep  about  them,  and  cut 
thin  slices  from  it,  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  their 
hunger.  "  It  tastes  better  than  it  looks,"  he  said. 

But  she  pushed  the  hand  that  offoed  it  away. 
The  contrast  of  this  meagre  fare  with  that  promised 
little  supper  was  too  great.  "  Oh,  you  stupid,  stupid 
boy,"  she  cried.  "  Why  did  I  ever  trust  myself  with 
you?  It  would  have  been  better,  much  better  to 
Irnve  made  the  trip  with  Baptiste,  by  canoe.  I  wish  — 
I  wish  the  Decatur  had  stayed  in  Steikooom  — 
harbor." 

Her  lip  quivered  and  she  finit;  ■  ..fith  a  quick  rush 
of  tears 

"  Ymi  we  tiroi  out,"  he  £Bid  and  put  his  ami  around 
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her.  "  Come,  rest.  It  wiD  all  be  over,  you  will  have 
{orgatteai  eveiythingto-oxOTow.  Come,  Sweetheart, 
I'll  sing  you  to  sleep." 
He  b^;an  softly,  looking  out  into  the  fire, 

<<  The  ran  dunes  te^^t  cm  tiie  <^  Kentudqr  hcone." 

Presently  he  felt  the  pressure  of  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  His  vmce  sank  to  an  undertime,  timed 
to  her  regular  breaUung. 

"  Then  weep  no  more  my  lady,  weep  no  more  to-day, 
We  will  aing  one  song  of  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
The  old  Kentucky  home  so  far  away." 

He  sat  for  a  long  interval,  motionless,  supporting 
her  weight,  and  looking  absently,  with  a  smile  on  his 
young  lips,  into  the  fire.  The  wind  soughed  a  cello 
note  tiirottc^  the  fir  bou^  and  inped  a  ti«Ue  on 
bare  branches.  Sometimes  a  tree  slipped  its  bufden 
of  snow,  and  the  sound  startled  the  solitudes. 

It  was  Bamabee  who  roused  him,  tramping  un- 
easily and  shrilling  a  neigh.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
ymid  the  fire,  tnm  tiie  direetkm  ci  tiie  mountain 
trail,  there  came  a  foreign  noise.  Hie  boy  bent  his 
head  that  way,  listoiing.  Then  suddenly  he  Ufted 
Lucia  and  laid  her  quickly  behind  him  at  the  back 
of  the  shelter,  and  turning,  took  out  his  pistols,  and 
dropped  to  his  knee  in  the  aitraoee,  waitb^ 
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THX  OATBdUNG  BOm 

FAR  away  on  the  heights  of  Issaquah  towards 
Snoqui^e  Pass,  a  sloider  eolumn  6t  smoke 
rose  against  the  clear  sky.  Francesca,  seeii^  it, 
brought  Skookum  from  the  thicket  where  he  foraged. 
When  a  second  steady  signal  parallelled  the  first  she 
mounted  and  rode  eastward.  Everywhere,  up  un- 
frequented byways  came  Indians,  propelling  light 
canoes  up  narrowing  waterways,  sticking  afoot,  akoe, 
by  twos  and  threes,  sometimes  riding  double,  often 
followed  by  squaws  and  children,but  always  in  silence, 
with  unhurried  purpose,  and  all  bent  in  the  same 
direction. 

When  these  traveUers  reached  the  Snoqualmie 

trail,  where  it  touched  Lake  Duwamish,  >  they  went 
into  night  encampment.  Across  the  water  Issaquah 
gloomed  darkly,  and  westward  lay  the  white  settle- 
ment ot  Seattle,  hardly  three  miles  distant. 

At  twiU^t  sooM  large  eanoes  were  piuhed  out  frtHn 
the  beach  and  sparingly  manned.  They  swung  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  ran  quartering  into  a  run- 
ning sea,  for  the  lake  stretched  an  almost  unbroken 
sweep,  northward  twenty  miles.    Another  fleet, 

*  Lain  WMtuDgtoa. 
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hug^ug  the  opposite  dune,  seudded  south  under  sail 
They  crossed  the  gloom  like  a  c<»npany  ot  fdiantonis 

and  passed  behind  a  long  island.  The  firet  canoes 
turned  finally,  in  the  lee  of  a  hA>HUti#^  and  fallowed 
this  squadron. 

Francesca  set  a  small  sheita' of  bark  against  a  giant 
log  and  picketed  Skookum  beyond  the  barriCT.  His 

winter  coat,  long  and  diaggy,  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection, with  the  necessary  exercise  of  forag^g.  He 
fell  to  work  pluckily,  striking  the  snow  crust  with  his 
hoofo,  and  uneoming  in  the  warm  mold  of  the  fallen 
fir,  chdce  bits  of  pasturage. 

Only  the  children  slept.  Francesca  lay  in  her 
blankets,  wakeful,  watchful,  waiting  with  the  host. 
Through  the  cracks  in  her  shelter  she  saw  the  near 
camp-fire  and  a  breadth  of  the  storming  lake.  The 
highw  waves,  breaking  on  the  shore,  shatteed  tMn 
ice  like  glass.  White  crests,  far  out,  lifted  from  the 
darkness  into  starshine,  and,  poising  briefly,  dropped 
into  crowding  gloom.  Then,  finally  from  the  direction 
of  the  island,  a  blacker  shape  detached  from  the  night 
and  drew  OQfaito  the  Ugfat  of  the  beacon.  Itwasthe 
first  of  the  returning  canoee.  Th^  came  in  one  hf 
one,  following  closely,  swiftly,  silently  and  laden  to 
the  rim.  The  camp  filled  with  strange  Indians;  a 
taller,  finer  race,  eagle-featured,  commanding,  but 
grown  terrible  in  war-paint. 

Francesca  rose  and  went  among  the  camp  fins, 
greeting  those  she  knew  and  addng  for  Kam4-ah-kan. 
He  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  canoei,  their  numbo* 
swelled  by  the  seccmd  squadnm,  put  out  a^un 
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maniMd  q)aringly.  The  camp  k»t  womeAiDg  oi  Hi 

caution.  Landward  other  warriors  came  and  many 
of  these  later  parties  were  full  handed.  They  brought 
slain  bullocks,  cows,  the  produce  of  the  valley  farms, 
which  ^  squaws  seized  and  add  ;  to  the  fea«t  in 
prq)arati(m.  The  moon,  now  in  her  huit  quarter, 
rose,  casting  a  pale  light  on  the  forest  paths,  and  the 
new  people  pushed  forth  boldly  to  reconnoitre  and 
for^e. 

One  of  these  parties  of  Klickitats,  returning  a  little 
b^ore  dawn,  brou^t  a  fresh  scalp.  Instantty  it  was 
seized  and  set  on  a  pole,  and,  borne  in  the  midst 
of  a  select  and  shrieking  company,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  dance.  The  firelight  suddenly  touched 
the  trophy  so  that  Francesca  saw  it  was  fair;  a  man's 
hair,forit  wasshort,  or  — wasitaehild'sT  Aquiek 
revulsion  swept  over  her;  unbearaUe  c&gust,  horror, 
such  as  she  had  felt  that  summer  day  on  the  Yakima, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  at  Great  Medicine.  Her 
blood  ran  cold.  The  strain  of  white  in  her  wakened 
and  cried  fm  the  lit^  heliden  chikhien,  foi^ottSD 
until  now.  She  remembered  a  baby  she  had  seen 
that  morning  in  the  doorway  of  a  cabin  she  had 
passed  in  the  valley;  a  tiny  thing  in  its  mother's  arms. 
The  woman  had  stood,  her  yoiug  face  full  of  trouble, 
lookiBg  up  the  trail,  but  the  baby  had  put  out  her 
hands  to  Francesca  aiKi  laug^ied.  Her  ^yes  were 
hke  the  first  violets  of  the  YiJdma  spring,  and  her 
hair  was  short,  doee^urliog  and  —  like  that  —  the 
color  of  gold. 

FranoeRa  eiept  back  to  her  dielter,  ekeing  her 
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eyes  and  covering  her  ean.   And  Klly  —  Billy  — 

had  hair  like  the  <'Vild's;  darker  but  soft,  oktD- 
curling,  shining.  nad  often  watched  the  sun 
steal  through  the  t  ct  j  touch  it  into  red  lights  and 
gold.  But  why  should  she  remember  him  to-night? 
Wm  he  not  a  Boston  like  the  rest?  Besdes,  had 
not  Leschi  seen  him  at  Nisqually,  ready  to  start 
southward,  into  safety,  with  his  pack  train?  It  was 
the  children  —  the  little  white  children  —  she  had  to 
be  sorry  for.  If  only  some  one  could  let  tb&i  one 
mothw,  with  the  sweet,  Itiu^iing  baby,  know. 

She  was  roused  by  a  close,  familiar,  inquiring  mwgli- 
Skookum,  behind  the  barrier,  answered  the  call. 
She  started  to  her  elbow.  There  was  a  snapping  of 
haxel  and  willow  twigs,  then,  in  the  firelight,  a  glimpse 
of  a  shinmg  chflstoot  eoat.  She  got  to  her  feet,  and 
pressing  mcautimH^  agunst  the  end  6[  her  wimiDbraak 
it  fell.  The  horse  sprang  suspiciously,  and  the  painted 
Indian  on  his  back  gave  him  a  savage  thrust  with  his 
foot.  The  spirited  animal  lunged,  wheeled,  and 
eommg  around  stopped,  quivering,  before  ha. 

Fnmoesca  bid  her  hand  on  his  neek.  Herfaeewas 
colorless.  The  horse  turned  his  muzzle,  with  a  com- 
plaining nicker,  seeking  her  arm.  "  Bamabee,"  she 
whispered,  and  caught  a  great  sobbing  breath, 
'*  Oh,  Bamabee." 

But  the  horse  was  without  a  saddle.  Her  tixNi^ts 
ran  wm^tOy.  Doubtless  the  pack  train  had  moved 
slowly  on  the  winter  trail,  and,  belated,  Haworth  had 
made  camp.  Bamabee  had  slipped  his  lariat,  and 
waiAtlng  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nisqually, 
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had  been  stampeded  by  stray  Indians,  and  lo  eome 

within  range  of  the  Klickitat. 

She  lodced  up.  The  Indian,  who  carried  a  burden 
acron  his  knees,  gave  an  exclamation  of  satisfaetioo. 

He  lifted  his  load  and  swung  it  down  on  Fraiioesca's 
blankets,  then  flung  himself  from  the  horee.  She 
moved  back  watching  him.  Streaks  of  ochre,  ver- 
milion and  bUick  transformed  his  face,  but  through 
the  mask  flashed  an  expression  of  ferocious  delight. 
Under  her  folded  arms  her  heart  q)rang,  and  fdl  to 
beating  like  the  wings  of  a  trapped  bird. 

"The  heart  of  Flying  Hawk  is  glad,"  he  said. 
"  Long  was  it  troubled.  Like  the  many  waters  in  the 
rainy  season  his  heart  was  troubkid.  It  cried  for  the 
Little  Sister,  ^t  she  did  not  annrer.  fflie  was 
afraid.  When  he  played  the  gambling  blocks  with 
Kam-i-ah-kan  as  she  told  him,  and  she  saw  how  the 
black  stallion  and  the  two  other  horses  and  the  many 
fine  blankets  were  W,  her  heart  was  small.  Like 
the  young  pheasant  at  the  conung  of  the  hawk  she 
was  afraid.  She  took  her  horse  Skookum;  in  the 
night  she  went;  she  rode  fast  through  the  mouiKtaini, 
back  to  the  land  of  the  Nisquallies." 

So  he  had  lost  the  game  that  summer  evening  on 

the  banks  of  the  Yakuna.  She  had  wondered  about 
that. 

"  Long  I  Flying  Hawk,  looked  for  her  trail.  A  day 
I  rode  on  tiie  Cedar  River  trail,  but  the  Little  Sister 
had  gone  another  way.  At  last  I  found  it.  Two  suns 
I  rocte.  Hm  brawn  hofse  was  swift.  I  came  to  the 
witOTB  of  Snoquahnie.  Once  I  crossed,  but  the  next 
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time  I  tamed  btek.  The  people  of  FMeanfan  fveie 

at  war  with  the  Walla  Wallas.  I,  Flying  Enrk, 
could  not  ride  alone  through  their  country." 

"  And  you  saw  I  was  not  worth  the  trouble,"  said 
Franceeca.  "  Among  the  tepees  of  the  Spokanee  you 
found  a  better  mate.  Thki  lyee  Leechi  told  me.  The 
young  squaw  in  Flying  HMrk'e  tepee  ie  not  aML 
She  is  able  to  work." 

The  young  chief  smiled.  "  The  Spokane  squaw  is 
good,"  he  admitted.  "She  can  work.  But  I  will  take 
also  the  Little  lister.  When  we  have  surprised  the 
Boston  village  and  burned  the  lodges,  the  Little 
Sister  will  go  back  with  us  to  the  Yakima.  Then  will 
I  bring  to  Kam-i-ah-kan  this  fleet  horse  I  have  taken. 
Like  the  deer  is  he  fleet;  his  skin  is  like  the  spring 
fawn's  St  the  ooDdngol  winter.  Abo  will  I  bring  this 
young  white  squaw  I  have  cultured.  Her  hair  is 
like  the  sunlight;  the  rings  on  her  hands  are  price- 
less. And  for  these  gifts  the  great  Yakima  will  luidy 
give  to  me  the  Little  Sister." 

FWmoeeoa  thought  again  swiftly.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  to  ratum  with  Kam-indi^aB  ae  she  had 
planned,  but  it  was  necessary  to  humor  the  young 
chief.  "  Flymg  Hawk  speaks  well,"  she  said  quietly. 
"The  young  Walla  Walla  will  be  great  among  the 
tyeee  in  eoundL  I  know  the  Boston  horse.  There  is 
ncmeEkehim.  At  tiie  etroog  pfaMe  of  '  Bofllou  bgr 
NisquaUy,  at  the  strong  place  by  the  Columbia  there 
is  no  cayuse  as  fast;  in  all  the  feeding  bands  of 
Kam4-ah-kan  there  is  none  like  him.  Frying  Bawk 
did  well  to  capture  him  from  the  herd." 
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The  Walla  Walla  knew  otherwiae,  but  he  wished 

to  reserve  his  recital  until  after  the  battle,  when  the 
returning  victors  should  vaunt  their  individual 
prowess  and  glories.  She  would  hear  him,  then,  with 
hicreaaed  satisfaetion  and  pride.  Therefore  he  nid 
only,  "  Flying  Hawk  did  well." 

Francesca  looked  down  at  the  prostrate  figure  on 
her  blankets.  "  The  white  girl  is  not  strong  like  the 
young  squaws  of  the  Yakima;  but  I  will  make  for 
her  the  soup  of  the  Bcetons  and  see  that  she  is  warm. 
She  shall  stay  with  me,  and  after  the  battle,  she  wiO 
be  ready  to  go." 

She  bent  to  feel  the  girl's  passive  hand,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  moving  out  of  her  own  Ught,  saw  the 
piiflODer'afRee.  She  started.  Her  fingers,  on  the  white, 
jewelled  hand  trembled,  llien  ahe  <hew  heraelf 
erect  and  turned  with  that  military  squaring  of  the 
shoulders,  and  again  folded  her  arms.  "  Truly  the 
young  chief.  Flying  Hawk,  has  done  well.  He  has 
taken  the  daughter  of  the  White  Wolf.  The  child 
of  the  Boston  chief  at  Steibeoom,  haa  he  takn. 
For  this  will  Kam-i-ah-kan's  heart  be  warm." 

The  Walla  lifted  his  head  and  threw  out  his  chest 
in  arrogance  and  pride.  "  But  at  sunrise  I  will  seek 
the  White  Wolf  himself.  I,  Flying  Hawk,  wiU  take 
the  scalp  of  the  great  Boston.  To  Kam-i-ah-kan  I 
will  bring  it,  that  the  great  Yakima's  heart  may  pow 
warm.  Then  truly  will  he  give  to  me  the  little 
Sister." 

The  Commandant,  then,  lived.  How,  then,  had 
Flying  Hawk  been  able  to  capture  Luoiar  Had  she 
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waadaned  alooe  outride  the  gurison  to  be  brought  like 
Bamabee  into  the  range  of  the  KUekitatf 

Presently  she  said, "  The  Boston  hone  ii  not  trained 
like  the  cayuses  of  the  soldiers;  he  may  stampede 
in  battle.  And  it  is  far  by  trail.  If  I  take  him  around 
the  lake  Flying  Hawk  may  cross  quickly,  in  the 
Samammish  eaaoee,  after  the  battle.  I  will  etart 
soon,  before  sunrise,  and  wait  on  the  farther  side  by 
Issaquah,  with  the  aquawa  and  oki  men  who  wateh 
the  Yakima  horses." 

Hwre  was  a  thoughtful  pause.  The  Klickitat 
searched  her  face  with  eagki  eyes,  but  she  returned 
the  look  steadily,  arms  folded,  head  high.  "The 
Boston  girl  is  weak,"  she  added.  "She  must  go 
slowly.  It  is  cold  in  the  canoes;  she  might  die.  I 
I  wiU  take  her  with  me.'' 

Anally  he  awwered.  "The  little  Sister  speaks 
well.  In  the  tepee  of  Flymg  Hawk  she  shaQ  sit  like 
the  white  sf  juaws  who  talk  much  and  do  nothing.  Yes, 
the  Little  Sister  sees  far.  She  shall  take  the  captured 
hom  and  the  Boston  squaw  and  wait  for  Flying  Hawk 
1^  Issaquah.'' 

He  stalked  away  to  join  a  group  of  banquetera,  and 
Francesca,  having  blanketed  the  thoroughbred,  and 
replaced  the  wall  of  the  windbreak,  hurried  to  the 
fire  to  prepare  the  broth.  She  asked  a  piece  of  beef 
of  a  Nisqoally  woman,  and  used  a  tin  cup,  which  she 
placed  over  an  unprovised  fumaoe  of  stones,  filled 
with  hot  coals.  While  she  watched  tiie  brew,  the 
canoes  returned  again.  This  time  they  brought 
Kam-i-ah-kan  and  Leschi  with  his  huntimg  party. 
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The  camp  grew  restkn,  turbukot.  Cnm^  applM 

fresh  war  paint.  Even  the  Nisqually  squaws  seamed 
their  cheeks  with  black,  ochre  and  vermilion.  The 
scalp  dance  revived.  There  was  no  opportuni^  to 
approach  her  unole.  She  avoided  him. 

Lucia  in  the  siloit  paimlyris  of  tmr  watehed  tmm 
the  little  shelter.  But,  fincttng  Flying  Hawk  had 
disappeared,  when  Francesca  came  with  the  broth, 
she  found  voice.  She  alternately  stormed  and  ap- 
pealed. Oe  oHerad  her  rings.  But  her  keeper, 
having  loosened  the  thoogs  that  faoujid  her  arma  to 
allow  her  to  eat,  seated  herself  m  the  entrance  and 
clasped  her  knees,  turning  her  face  to  the  hdce. 

Day  at  last  was  breaking.  She  moved  to  look  at  the 
eaptive.  I^ieia  threw  down  her  cup.  "  I  see,  I  see, 
yoQ  an  that  ghi  who  came  to  the  ganiMn.  You 
are  Francesca.  And  now  — oh,  ;  can't  expeet  H  — 
you  won't  help  me,  You  won't!  Yoawontl"  And 
she  broke  into  a  passion  of  di>tres8. 

IVanoesca  roee.  Her  face  was  set,  cold;  a  great 
mihappinfMi  gioomed  m  her  eyes.  She  bent  over  Lucia 
and  bound  her  arms  agam.  "  If  Flying  OnrkeeehMr 
you  he  meks  some  tro'ble,"  she  said  softly.  "  And  if 
these  Nisqually  squaws  come  it  ees  pos'ble  they  are 
going  hurt  you."  And  instantly  Lucia  was  passive 
in  her  hands. 

Presently  Fraoeesea  brought  the  hfim.  She  had 

placed  her  own  saddle  on  Bamabee  and  helped  Luda 
mount  him;  then,  taking  the  end  of  his  lariat,  she 
swung  upon  Skookum  and  led  the  way  southward 
ahng  tha  hke.  A  bend  dmt  out  the  encampment. 
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EaitWArd  the  sky  wanned  to  pale  yellow.  Fin 
detached  singly  inm  the  mass.  A  band  of  orange 
rimmed  the  horison;  tha  GMoadei  loomad  afaiiMl 
it  black  and  grim.  Hmj  eha^ged  to  vtokl.  A  Iw 

summit  flushed  rose. 

Francesca  urged  the  hoFsee.  In  a  little  v.  hild  she 
pieked  op  a  bypath,  the  menik  thread  of  way,  and 
foUowed  it  w«twaid,  away  from  the  kke.  Onee 

she  stopped,  and,  pulling  Bamabee  close,  freed  Lucia's 
arms.  "  It  ees  best  you  doant  speak/'  she  said, 
and  her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper.  "  Leschi's  Indians 
are  everywhere,  and  they  un'stand  English  fine.  We 
nmBt  ride  very  ImI;  it  eee  beet  yoa  keep  your  head 
down  close  by  Bamaboe's  neck,  under  the  trees." 

After  that  she  pressed  Skookum  faster  and  faster. 
Packed  snow  from  his  hoofs  pelted  the  led  animal. 
He  remonetrated,  tugging  on  the  lariat,  then  crowded 
the  spotted  pony  etoee.  IWdered  snow,  shaken  from 
the  branches,  fiOe'!  the  nostrils  of  both.  Steam  roee 
from  their  rr  *  '  i.<.  V  3  and  hung  in  low  streaks 
where  they  iun.  ^uosed.  Finally  the  undergrowth 
thinned  and  they  came  into  the  beaten  Snoqualmie 
treiL  A  htO»  fvrtihiflr  an  open  brdce  befme  them; 
then,  on  the  kmer  rim  of  this  clearing,  a  sawmill 
and  a  blockhouse,  flanldng  a  cluster  of  cabins. 
Beyond  them  a  broad  reach  of  mountun4oeked 
Soixad,  and  on  it  a  warship  riding  at  anchor. 

"TheDeeatur/'eriedlMeia.  "  The  Deeatnr  imI 
Seattle." 

Francesca  stopped  the  horses  and  took  the  rope 
from  Banabee'e  neck.  They  atarted,  aad  Luda  kd 
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the  way,  free.  There  was  no  day  sentry  at  the  block- 
house, but  a  night  watch  was  about  to  push  out  to 
the  ship.  The  Lieutenant  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 
looked  up  and,  seeing  her,  stopped  the  crew.  He 
stepped  back  on  the  beach  and,  smiling,  waved  his 
ci^. 

Instantly  Francesca  was  forgotten.  Without  one 
backward  look  Lucia  raced  down  the  slope  to  join 
the  young  officer. 

A  man  stood  kwking  fitwn  his  cabin  door.  Some 
children  on  the  hillside  were  tiying  a  new  sled. 
Francesca  approached  the  pioneer.  "  Leesten,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  took  its  deepest  note.  "The 
Klickitats  have  come  by  Snoqualraee.  They  must  be 
here  presentke.  Hurry.  Tek  the  children  to  the 
ship." 

The  man  stood  dased  a  nuxnoit,  thm  ran  to  ^ve 
the  alarm. 

She  waited,  watching  him  down  the  slope  to  the 
diore.  The  Lieutenant  had  taken  Lucia  from  the 
saddle.  He  held  her  an  instant,  lodting  into  hw  face, 
then,  possibly  in  respoase  to  something  she  said, 
bent  and  kissed  h  r  mouth.  A  marine  led  Barnabee 
towards  the  small  stockade.  The  young  officer 
helped  Lucia  into  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  took  his 
place  beside  her.  Another  momoit,  and,  hardly 
waiting  for  the  settler  to  shout  his  news,  the  aailon 
pulled  off. 

The  man  ran  on  as  far  as  the  mill.  Cabin  doors 
opwied  and  womm  ai^  children  began  to  troop 
down  to  several  boats  on  the  beach.  Presently 
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launched,  manned,  and  laden  to  the  rim  they  trailed 
out  after  the  Lieutenant's  boat  to  the  ship.  Fian- 
cesca  turned  and  rode  back  up  the  trail.  The  Bostons 
had  DO  room  for  her.  She  had  forfeited  her  place  with 
the  Indians.  But  she  was  thinking  of  th«t  little, 
laughing  bal^r  up  the  vaOegr.  She  went  that  way. 
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T  UCIA  had  dept  little;  she  had  gcxie  tiirough 
-L^  terrible  nerve  strain.  Her  c^>  was  lost,  her 
hair  wet,  unbound,  her  shoulders  chilled  through; 
her  skirts  were  drenched  to  the  knees,  her  shoes 
soaked  and  broken  by  long  contact  with  snow  laden 
boii{^.  Bot  the  L^utenant  wrapped  her  in  his 
cloak  and  she  lifted  her  head  from  its  fokb,  Hke  some 
hardy,  dauntless  flower  unhurt  by  the  storm. 

She  had  said,  when  the  voung  officer  lifted  her  from 
the  horse,  "  Please,  please  don't  blame  me;  I  had  to 
eome."  Aad  tUs  unexpected  appeal,  her  forlomness, 
tilt  aMnd  aomip  of  hm,  t<MiM  a  new  note  m 
tlie  soldier,  m  MS«|Meted  tenderness,  while  1^ 
pdbes  sang.  But,  now  that  she  had  finished  ihe 
story  <rf  her  adventures,  he  sat  staring  at  the  l*Mypi?if 
Ittik  of  the  Decatur,  silent  md  pm. 

The  teat  tmieiiedtkeil^f  ilia  SeroMlotake 
the  hidder  rope  and  handed  ^  to  ^  desk,  tlm 
waited  for  him  to  follow,  bvA  he  passed  hir  nUiwut 
a  word  and  joined  the  T^mmander  forward.  f)f 
eourse,  of  coiiree,  he  mmt  r^mrt  —  at  once.  Shn 
itftrted  to  19  dow»  to  tim  miotm,  ilmn  stopped  and 
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boats.  The  wind  veering  northwest,  created  ft  HgK^ 
choppy  sea  through  which  they  labored  clumaily. 
The  ship  tugged  gently  at  her  anchor  chains.  Luda 
Mt  raddenly  diwy.  There  was  a  seat  behind  her, 
■iieltand  by  eaapuiioDway,  aad  As  mdt  in  it, 
wrapping  herself  weakly  again  in  the  LieutoMiiff 
cloak.  Presently  he  came  badE,  baft  he  pMMd  Iht, 
unnoticed,  and  hurried  below. 

The  first  load  came  alongside.  A  child  was  crying. 
Its  notlMr  esme  up  the  kdder,  aiKfcthe  small  wailing 
bundle  was  haaded  up  to  kv.  (Hhen  foBowed  and 
they  all  went  trooping  down  to  the  saloon.  The  next 
boat  arrived;  the  next.  The  first  was  going  back. 
A  sailor  stopped  near  her  watching  it.  Before  he 
hurried  away  he  sent  a  searching  glance  along  Uie 
shore.  NoonesfieketoLueia.  SlttiPMh»ki^«||g| 
than  the  smallest  block  or  ahe^ 

At  last  the  Lieutenant  came  back  up  the 
panionway.  "  The  saloon  is  filled  with  those  poor 
b^Mi  mi  women,"  he  said.  "  But  hare  is  the  key 
tomyraom.  Uak»  yommM  tmUm^;  mt 
of  my  things,  and  ring  for  the  boy  t»Mb»yoardMiHB 
and  dry  them.  He  w^l  kaku^  ym  ftlMrilftH^  ibn^ 
sle^  —  if  you  can." 

Be  BBOf<ed  to  the  ruling  and  stood  atet,  thoughtful, 
■wiipiiil  tbe  ehaR  ^  his  htm  eyes.  She  rose  to 
hv  feet  and  folowed  his  look.  A  peat  fa«h  hn^ 
avfiT  the  settlpment  and  all  the  wood.  It  was  as 
though  every  living  thing  held  its  breath.  Then, 
suddenly,  among  the  trees  above  the  mill,  something 
#ltared,  imMthiiig  long,  slim,  metallic,  reflecting 
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the  sun.  Directly  it  was  gone.  In  a  sheltered  place, 
where  there  was  no  wind,  branches  rocked.  Finally 
a  squat  Nisqually  shambled  from  this  pomt,  and, 
crossing  a  breadth  of  the  clearing,  entered  a  deserted 
cabin  near  the  mill.  Two  otben  followed;  then  a 
trio  of  taller  Indians  stalked  swiftly  over.  In  a 
moment  the  building  was  full.  StUl  no  confusion. 
Still  silence  everywhere.  But  the  forest  seemed  all 
at  OMe  to  be  watching  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

"  It's  the  ship,"  said  the  Lieutenant  softly.  "  It's 
the  ship  baffles  them." 

"  You  mean  they  expected  to  find  the  Decatur  on 
the  beach,  disabled?  " 

"Ym.  They've  been  counting  on  sui  prising  us 
there,  and  seialQg  the  aiMoal  and  c(nnniiBBaiy  the 

first  thing." 
"  But  it  is  coming?  " 

"  The  attack?  Surely.  And  I'U  remember  that 
one  Klickitat,  Miss  Lucia.  The  thought  of  him  will 
steady  my  arm." 

"  You  mean  —  "  Her  voice  caug^;  she  moved 
nearer  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  Her  (ace,  m 
that  moment,  was  like  her  mother's.  "  You  mean 
you  — are  going  into  close  action?  " 

"Aadeeeaslean.  The  men  are  hurrying  through 
breakfast.  I  lead  the  first  squad  aahoie."  He  paused, 
watching  still  that  cabin  near  the  miD;  then,  "  What 
became  of  Haworth?  "  he  asked. 

She  started.  Her  hand  slipped  from  his  arm. 
"Idootknow.  I  —  I  hadn't  thought."  She  moved 
back  and,  groping,  found  tha  Mat  and  nnk  down. 
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It  WW  afl  80  hurried,  w  durk.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened." 

He  turned  and  the  look  he  gave  her,  straight  from 
under  his  frowning  black  brows,  probed  her  through. 
"  You  hadn't  thought?  The  boy  came  that  long, 
load  trip  tnth  you;  he  etme  bdieving  the  eh^;>huii 
on  board  would  marry  you;  you  lured  him  to  ahnoit 
certain  death  —  and  yet  —  you  hadn't  thought." 

She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  ears  to  shut  out  the 
denunciation  in  his  low,  ringing  voice.  She  closed  her 
eyes  as  tiiou|g^  she  hoped  to  diut  out  the  judgment  in 
his.  "Oh,"  she  cried  miserably,"!  wish  —  Iwish 
I  had  made  Baptiste  bring  me  by  canoe.  I  b^eved 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  You  told  me  —  once  — 
you  trusted  me.  But  I  see,  I  see."  Her  hands 
dropped;  die  rose  again  to  her  feet.  "  I  made  a 
muitake  in  c<»ning  —  at  aU." 

"  It  looks  like  the  mistake  has  been  mine.  I'm  a 
plain  man,  Miss  Lucia,  but  I've  knocked  about  the 
world  a  good  deal;  I  ought  to  know  men  and  women. 
How  can  I  trust  a  girl  who  loves  so  lightly  and  often? 
Whose  greatest  cKvenion  is  n  opoiling  the  peace  of 
men?  I  want  no  wife  who  comes  to  me  over  the 
wrecks  of  other  men.  Haworth's  bod|y  —  if  he  is 
dead  —  will  always  lie  between  us." 

He  swimg  around  and  stood  another  moment 
kxddng  off  at  the  settiemmt.  The  marines  wen 
filing  on  deck.  He  joined  than  and  present^ 
they  began  to  swing  over  the  side  into  the  lowered 
boats.  She  stood  dully  watching  them  pull  away.  It 
was  as  though  his  words  were  seared  on  her  biain. 
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As  his  boat  drew  in  to  the  beach,  the  bow  of  the  ship 
wore  slowly  around  shutting  it  from  view.  She  went 
BtumUing  to  the  other  side.  The  marines  had  landed. 
Hetodasquadtowaidtthebloekfaoute.  A  little  puff 
of  smoke  rose  against  the  trees.  One  of  the  squad  fefl. 
The  rest  quickened  then*  steps  to  a  run.  A  gunner 
rushed  by  her.  Some  one  seized  her  arm  and  told  her 
to  go  below.  The  next  moment,  before  she  could  reach 
the  companionway,  the  howitwr  spoke.  The  shell 
fell  bursting  through  the  roof  of  the  cal»n  near  the 
mill,  and  instantly  the  clearing  filled  with  painted 
Klickitats.  All  the  forest  behind  it  was  alive. 
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THK  MARK  OF  THE  KLICKITAT 

fTHHE  Commandant  had  clearly  before  him  the 
-i-  fresh  impressions  of  the  pack  train,  winding 
south-east  over  the  crisp  snow.  His  strong  gray 
chargpe  covered  them  with  all  the  speed  possible  in 
the  crowdiiig  winter  woods,  where  often  the  weighted 
boughs  dropped  their  canopy  so  close  the  rido"  must 
bend  his  face  to  the  soddle-bow.  How  Lucia,  so 
exacting  of  material  comfort,  must  fret.  He  fancied 
her  storming  at  Haworth,  all  petulance,  imperious- 
ness,  ehurm;  and  the  boy,  against  reasoii,  easting 
about  for  an  easier  way.  Surdy  tlwy  woukltumbaek. 
He  must  meet  them  soon. 

At  the  noon  halt  he  overtook  the  packer,  whom 
Haworth  had  secured  at  Nisqually;  but  the  officer's 
pressing  questions  wrung  reluctaot  reply.  Mo'sieur 
had  started  that  way,  yes,  with  mademdseBe,  but 
they  had  gone  on  in  advance.  They  made  modi 
better  time  than  the  train.  And  yes,  there  were  no 
tracks  ahead,  for  sure.  It  was  even  possible  they  had 
turned  into  the  branch  ihe  Commandant  had  passed 
an  hour's  ride  frmn  the  Port.  It  was  a  eut  tVfit, 
avoiding  the  garriscm,  would  bring  <me  into  the  Seattle 
trail,  yes,  but  as  mo'siettr  most  have  sseii,  it  wm  » 
poor  road. 

The  Commandant  remembered  the  place  clearly. 
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He  had  stopped  to  examine  eome  hoof  prints  that 
turned  ofif  into  it,  but  the  way  looked  so  narrow,  for 
Lucb  ao  impoaiible,  he  had  concluded  they  were  only 
thetracksofarefractofypMkmimaL  HeixxlefaMk 
and  entered  this  bypath,  but  darkness  fell  so  heavy 
that  he  was  forced  to  halt  at  the  firet  open,  where  he 
built  a  small  camp-fire  and  blanketed  his  hone  for 
then^;fat. 

But  the  officer  found  little  rest.  He  lay  for  a  time 

on  his  blanket,  his  head  pillowed  on  hemkxsk  boughs, 
his  feet  to  the  fire,  but  his  wife's  face  drifted  out  of 
the  gloom,  white,  stiU,  with  a  terrible  suspense, 
appeal  in  her  eyes.  He  could  not  endure  it.  He  rose 
and  tramped  the  short  open  under  the  cold  stare. 
How  could  Lucia  have  done  this?    With  such  a 
mother  how  could  she?  She  had  been  wilful  always, 
ready  to  disregard  authority,  unresponsive,  but  her 
imperiousness  had.  seemed  a  safeguard.    He  had 
relied  an  her  pride,  and  the  habits  molded  in  a  con- 
ventional New  England  boarding  school,  to  tide  her 
through.   He  liad  not  believed  she  could  go  so  far. 
Oh,  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty  of  it  — with  such  a 
mother  —  and  where  was  she  now? 

He  set  his  beds  hard  on  yielding  crust  and  clenched 
his  hands.  Then,  presently,  in  sharp  contiast  to  this 
wayward,  hard,  beautiful  gjal,  there  rose  out  of  the 
shadows  another  face,  young,  noble,  full  of  tenderness. 
He  saw  those  small,  brown  hands  —  the  hands  he  had 
refused  —  and  through  the  great  silence,  soft,  vibrat- 
ing, dropping  to  contralto  notes,  came  a  voice,  "lam 
Fnmeesca." 
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And  so  the  night  passed.  At  daybreak  he  was  in 
the  saddle  again  and  riding  on  through  the  cut,  a 
darker  shape  on  the  brooding  gloom.  The  trees 
erowded  ek>8er,  bnaefaes  hung  lower,  but  he  had 
clearly  before  him  at  last  the  uneasy  track  of  the 
thoroughbred,  covering  sometimes  the  surer  print  of 
the  pack  horse.  The  sun  rose  and  set  a  hundred 
flammg  candles  on  the  crystal  boughs;  the  thicket  on 
either  hand  became  a  vineyard  where  hung  rich, 
wine-tinted  fniits.  A  startled  bat  eiided  blindly 
around  him;  a  small,  brown  furry  creature  pattered 
from  a  hollow  trunk,  and  paused  with  sharp,  upt'  ted 
inquisitive  muzzle  to  let  him  pass.  But  the  Con^ 
mandant  saw  none  of  these.  He  rode  with  his  chin 
<m  his  bresst,  a  sokHa*,  ocNooe  fttxn  tiiat  grim  eouri- 
martial  of  the  night,  dishonored,  ashamed. 

Suddenly  the  charger  slackened  his  pace.  He  held 
himself  cautiously,  ears  erect,  snuflSng  the  crisp  air. 
The  officer  roused  himself.  The  trail  here  was  covered 
by  the  eloY&a  prints  <^  a  moving  hod.  The  cattle 
had  come  quickly  and  crashed  of!  again  faito  the 
underbrush,  leaving  a  wake  of  splintered  stems  and 
bark.  Then  once  more  the  track  of  the  thoroughbred, 
but  without  the  broader  impressions  of  the  second 
lK»se.  He  reaclMd  iho  {daoe  when  the  boy  had 
incketed  Bamabee,  then,  when  the  bypatli  met  the 
main  thoroughfare,  the  embers  of  the  camp-fire,  and 
beyond  it,  set  against  a  granite  boulder,  the  bower  of 
green  boughs.  His  eyes  read  these  signs  quickly 
awl  rested  on  a  figure,  a  woman's,  huddled  on  the 
ground  before  the  shelter. 
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At  hii  appi  oach  she  looked  up  and  got  slowly  to  her 
^  "  I  —  I  —  am  Francesca."  She  stopped,  and 
Mk«  one  ftiBuiedmiBed  her  hands  to  her  head.  "Bap- 
tkte/'  ahe  went  on,  aad  her  voice  wm  hai%  mora 

than  a  whisper,  "Baptiste  ees  mek  miitalw. 
Billee  "  —  she  caught  a  shuddering  breath  —  "  Billee 
ees  not  go  the  Natches  trail.  He  —  he  —  "  Her 
limbs  gave  under  her  and  she  sank  huddled  again 
befcwe  the  entrance  of  the  bower. 

So  she  had  discovered  the  flight.  And  she  kyved 
the  boy,  she  could  love,  like  this.  Her  deeolation, 
coming  on  those  hours  of  his  self-arraignment,  probed 
to  the  quick.  He  swung  out  of  the  saddle.  At  the 
same  moment  there  came  booming  on  the  solitudes 
the  far  report  of  the  howitjser. 

He  caught  his  plunging  troop  honw  and  stood 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  A  low  bluff 
beyond  the  bower  caught  it  and  sent  back  an  answer- 
ing aahite.  "The  Decatur/'  he  exclaimed  at  last 
"The  Decatur  at  Seattle.  But  what  is  she  bom- 
barding? " 

The  girl  Ufted  her  face  again,  her  whole  frame 
tremblmg.  "  Kam-i-ah-kan,"  she  whispered,  "  Kam- 
i-fth-kan  ees  l»ing  his  Klickitats  over  Snoquahnee." 

"Kam-i-ah-kan?"  The soWier started.  His  eyes 
met  hers  m  sudden  understanding.  Then,  "  Where 
is  Lucia?  "  broke  from  him. 

"  She  —  ees  safe  to  the  ship." 

The  fear  lifted  from  his  face.  He  put  his  foot  m 
the  stirrup,  then  paused  and  withdrew  it.  "  Fran- 
cesca," he  said,  « I  »m  riding  into  danger.  Herein 
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tliif  Merel  phM  bafero  I  go,  if  H  wiB  oooifort  you, 
I  ean  tell  you  the  truth." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  again,  and  stood  meeting  hk 
look.  A  dawning  intelligence  came  over  her  face; 
Iwt  Anguish,  worse  than  heartbreak  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  offend  to  provide  for  you,  educate  you,  place 
you  in  a  home;  but  now  I  want  you  to  know.  If  I 
had  only  myself  to  think  of,  I  would  acknowledge 
you,  gladly,  before  all  the  world.  Francesca, 
you  understand?  Give  me  those  hands.  I  am  yoai 
father." 

He  moved  nearer  to  take  the  handi;  to  gather  her 

once  in  the  protection  of  his  arm;  but  the  step 
brought  his  vision  in  range  with  the  interior  of 
that  green  bower.  His  arm  dropped.  His  face  went 
gray.  He  etood  like  *  man  hewn  of  granite,  while  the 
Decatur's  guns  boomed  on  the  still  air. 

Inside  that  entrance  and  across  it,  like  a  brava 
man  taken  on  guard,  Haworth  had  fallen,  and  on 
his  half  nude  body  the  Klickitat  had  left  his  mark. 
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A  RESCUE 

rpHE  gray  charger  thundered  swiftly  up  the  beaten 
J-  main  trail,  as  though  he  knew  each  momoit 

pressed  and  hoped  to  bring  the  troopers  from  the 
garrison  in  time.  But  suddenly  he  fell  to  a  trot, 
head  up,  ears  erect,  while  at  the  same  instant  a  voice 
called,  "  Hdp.  Oahowya,  bo'jour,  le  rescue,  hello 
dare." 

The  horse  doubled  a  great  trunk  and  stopped 
almost  on  Baptiste.  Baptiste  bound  to  a  tree;  his 
arms  clasping  the  bole,  his  hands  and  feet  secured  by 
stout  buckskin  thongs,  while  near  him,  in  like  position, 
tevmbled  the  terrified  Hairy. 

The  officer  dismounted  and  opened  his  knife  to  cut 
the  bonds,  while  the  reUeved  voyageur  explained  the 
situation  volubly.  "Oh,  ya-as,  it  ees  dose  sacr6 
Nisquallees  ees  do  dis,  for  sure.  You  on'stan'  dey 
lak  me  fine,  an' d^  aan'  goin'  keel  some  good 
Catholeek  an'  man  Hudson  Bay  Companee,  no  merd. 
But  dey  ees  be  mooch  'fraid  A'm  goin'  spoil  de  gran' 
surprise.  I  ees  see  dose  Klickitats  ees  come  by 
Snoqualmee.  You  can  beli've  it;  I  an'  mon  frien* 
Henray  ees  see  don  when  we  go  look  mon  beaver 
trap.  Monjee,  dare  ees  so  be^  crowd  I  ain'  aUe 
count  dem,  an'  dey  ees  ride  dose  fine  cayiise  of  prairee, 
ftn'  ees  wear  mooch  paint  to  de  face.  Oh,  ya-as,  I 
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have  see  dis,  how  dey  ees  look  so  strong  an'  terriUe, 
an'  how  Leschi  doan'  go  for  hunt  de  elk  lak  he  ees 
all  tarn  say,  but  ees  stop  by  Issaquah  to  mek  some 
gran'  feast  for  dem.  An'  hees  Injuns  ees  tek  plenty 
canoe  so  doan'  have  ride  cte  long  tfail  'roan',  but 
ees  able  leave  dose  horses  an'  come  straight  'cross  de 
beeg  lac.  But  ya-as,  dat  ees  why  dose  Nisquallees 
ees  tek  me  dis  lonesoom  plas  to  tie  me;  I  an'  mon 
frien'  Henray." 

"  Benry  can  keep  straight  on  with  the  news  to 
Nisqually."  The  C!ommandant  was  back  in  his 
saddle,  and  he  held  his  horse  in  to  add,  "  But  Fran- 
cesca  is  down  near  the  Snoqualmie  trail.  She  spoiled 
that  surprise.  She  carried  word  to  Seattle.  After- 
wards, there  near  the  crossroads,  die  found  young 
Haworth  —  murdwed.  She  refused  to  leave  hun.  Go, 
Baptiste,  help  her.  Take  her  to  the  nearest  safe  place." 

He  galloped  on  and  Henry  followed,  stiff  from  his 
night  of  bondage  in  the  frosty  air,  but  on  feet  winged 
with  fear.  Bdiind  him  pressed  the  painted  Klickitat; 
before  him  was  the  Hudson  Bay  post  and  safety. 

Baptiste  pushed  still  more  swiftly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  Francesca  had  spoiled  that  surprise, 
she  had  betrayed  the  Yakimas  and  Nisquallies,  and 
every  moment  she  lingered  there,  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  tralb,  she  rkdced  enraged  Indians  eoQiing 
upon  her.  But  what  had  lurought  the  young  mo'sirar 
there  ?  Had  his  train  been  attacked,  in  spite  of  Pierre's 
attendance,  and  had  he  rashly  followed  his  stampeded 
horses  so  far,  alone  ? 

At  iotamlB  the  booming  of  the  Decatur's  gum 
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reached  him,  and  finally,  between  the  reports  he 
caught  an  increasing  discord.  It  was  the  long  drawn 
lament  of  the  Nisqually  squaws,  their  frraiaed 
revilings,  their  cheers,  spurring  the  warriois  to  fresh 
conflict.  The  shrouded  trees  shivered  and  stood  in 
ghostly  battalions  as  though  they  listened,  appalled. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  burned  out  camp-fire,  and  saw 
Francesca.  She  was  dragging  a  fallen  sapling  from 
the  thicket  beyond  the  bower,  and,  at  his  approach 
gave  him  a  "  Bon  jour,"  without  stopping  her  woric. 

"  Monjee,  Francesca,"  he  exclaimfid,  "  you  mus' 
come  right  'way.  Ya-as,  ya-as,  ma  leetle  gal  mus' 
come  quick  to  Nisqually.  Come,  Francesca,  it  ees 
bes'  you  doan*  stay." 

She  threw  the  sapling  in  the  path  and  b^n  quickly 
to  strike  off  the  branches  with  a  knife.  "  I  am  not 
able  go  yet,"  she  said  briefly,  "  but  it  ees  best 
you  doant  wait,  Baptiste." 

He  did  not  trouble  h»  with  furtha  words,  but 
threw  off  the  light  pack  he  carried,  and  drawing  his 
own  knife,  began  to  cut  another  pole  to  match  hers. 
It  fell  soon  under  his  powerful  strokes  and  he  freed 
it  speedily  of  limbs.  Presently  they  laid  these  poles 
parallel  and  bridged  the  lower  ends  with  boughs, 
wrapping  and  tying  them  securely  with  withes  of 
willow.  Then  she  brought  Skookum,  and  the  Caaadiaii 
raised  and  held  the  fills  while  she  made  tiiem  hiA 
with  an  improvised  harness. 

She  led  the  pony  then  to  the  bower  and  waited, 
her  hand  on  his  neck,  her  face  turned  stonily  up  the 
trail,  while  Baptiste  wrapped  thaf  silent  figtne  fai  her 
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blanket  and  lifted  it  to  the  litter.  She  moved  ahead, 
leading  Skookum,  while  the  voyageur  picked  up  his 
pack  and  dosed  the  rear,  walking  between  the  furrows 
the  dragging  poles  made  in  the  snow. 

The  crowding  ranks  of  the  trees  seemed  to  open, 
waiting  that  moment  while  the  little  cavalcade  filed 
through,  and  closed  in  beliind  it,  battalion  on  battal- 
ion. The  boom  of  the  guns  grew  distant,  and  the 
fierce  and  continuous  outcry  softened  to  a  broken 
diige. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  cabin 
which  Francesca  had  remembered  in  the  night.  The 
door  swung  on  its  hinges,  and  while  Skookum  halted, 
gathering  wind,  she  went  to  the  threshold  and  looked 
in.  The  (dace  was  deserted.  It  had  been  looted. 
The  woman  and  the  laughing  baby  were  gone. 

She  sank  down  on  the  doorstep,  and,  propping  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Bi^tiste  seated  himself  near  her,  waiting,  listening, 
with  hSa  eyea  turned  ahmjrs  in  the  directicm  they  had 
come.  After  a  while  he  took  bread  and  meat  from 
his  pocket  and  offered  her  a  portion.  "  It  ees  bes'  you 
eat  some,  Francesca,"  he  urged  gently,  "  for,  if  you 
ain'  strong  'nough  to  go  ver'  fast,  dose  Injuns  of  Leschi 
ees  gmn'  catch  up,  so  soon  de  fight  ees  feenidi  an' 
dey  start  home." 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  looked  at  him,  then 
grasping  his  meaning,  took  the  food  and  rose,  and 
picking  up  the  bridle  resumed  the  march.  A  little 
later  the  silence  was  broken  by  approaching  cavalry, 
Mid  thear  (nrned  Skookum  into  the  tUeket  wfaUe 
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the  troopeiB  with  the  Granmaixfauit  ftt  their  hmd 

galloped  past. 

The  wind  freshened  ai  1  shifted  from  west  to  south- 
west. It  lost  sharpness.  The  snow  was  no  longer 
crisp.  By  sunset  there  was  a  steady  chinook;  the 
trees  b^an  a  continuous  drip  and  ev^  track  became 
a  water  filled  impression.  The  jaded  pony  stni^ed 
on  with  growing  difficulty  ai^  Bi^tiste  took  the 
lead  breaking  trau. 

At  last  night  closed  in  and  the  darkness  forced  a 
halt.  The  voyageur  loosened  the  chafing  fills  to  give 
Skookum  respite,  aad,  gn^mg,  found  low  hemlock 
boughs,  under  which,  where  the  ground  was  bare, 
he  spread  his  blanket.  "  But  look,"  he  said,  "  la 
bonne  chance.  Ma  leetle  gal  ees  goin'  tek  some  rest, 
so  when  de  moon  ees  rise  she  ees  able  go  more  quick. 
But  it  ees  best  I  doan' m^  scnne  fire,  Fraocesea. 
A'm  sorry  'bout  dat." 

She  followed  his  directions  mutely,  with  the  indif- 
ference of  one  past  fp'jling  or  thinking,  and  Baptiste 
found  a  place  apart,  where  he  waited,  listening,  with 
his  face  turned  in  the  direction  they  had  come.  Bat 
after  a  long  interval  she  spolse.  Her  voice  was  soft, 
almost  a  whisper,  but  coming  unexpectedly,  out  of 
the  darkness,  when  she  had  been  so  dlent,  it  brought 
him  to  his  feet, 

"  Baptiste,"  she  said,  "  you  ees  have  no  blanket. 
You  ees  cold." 

'*  No,"  he  answered.  "  No,  it  ees  warm.  When  de 
chinook  ees  blow  it  ees  nothin'  to  sit  some  leetle  tam 
to  wait  for  de  moon;  but  when  de  night  ees  freeze, 
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an' 
sure. 


A'm  tie  to  one  cedar  tree,  dat  ees  diffnmt,  for 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then, «  Baptiste,"  she  said, 

"  there  ees  room  for  you.  I  'most  torgBt  I  have  one 
good  fnend  left.  You  —  ees  help  me  —  gre't." 

"Saprie  it  ees  nothin',  Francesca.  Nothin'  for 
sure.  But,"  he  added  with  great  earnestness,  "  it 
ees  le  bon  Dieu  ees  mek  dose  NisquaUees  bring  me  to 
dat  plas  where  Mo'sieur  le  Commandan*  ees  fin'  me 
an' spik  to  me  'bout  you.  It  ees  le  bon  Dieu." 

"  The  NisqualUes  ees  bring  you?  "  she  asked  pies- 
ently.   "  Baptiste,  I  lak  to  know  'bout  that." 

And  so  he  settled  on  a  comer  of  his  blanket  and  told 
her,  cautiously,  his  voice  barely  audible,  sometimes 
pausmg  to  listen  with  his  face  still  turned  the  way 
they  had  come,  how  the  Commandant  had  raseued 
him. 

When,  not  long  before  dawn,  the  moon  rose,  her 
light  came  obscurely  through  gathering  fihn.  Thin 
cloud  traUed  across  the  dim  stare,  and  when  at  last 
they  had  taken  up  the  march,  there  soiiAded  evwy- 
where  the  rapid  note  of  the  rain. 

KnaUy  at  one  of  the  frequent  halts  she  said,  "  Bap- 
tiste, I  lak  to  see  P*re  La  Rambdse."  Then,  as 
though  down  in  the  depths  of  her  the  thaw  relaxed  an 
icy  grip,  for  the  tret  time  in  many  months,  she  feD 
to  crying. 


THE  EDG    OF  CONFLICT 

TO  Lucia  that  day  seemed  endless.  She  returned 
from  the  top  of  the  closed  companionway,  where 
she  had  crept  to  listen  for  any  chance  -vs  of  the 
deck,  and  threw  hersdf  down  on  the  juietttouuit's 
berth,  to  stare,  with  unseeing  eyes,  at  the  engraving 
of  a  famous  sea  fight  on  the  opposite  wall.  The 
ship's  guns  still  boomed  at  regular  intervals,  and 
between  the  reports,  abcve  a  sharp  command  or 
the  rush  of  feet  overhead,  th^  rose  a  n^-ve-straining 
tumult  from  the.  shore.  It  was  the  war  cry  of  Kam- 
i-ah-kan  swelled  by  the  cheers  and  imprecations  of 
the  Nisqually  squaws,  who  hung  on  the  edge  of  battle, 
tirelessly  urging  the  warriors  against  the  marines. 

The  Lieutenant's  squad  had  gained  the  blockhouse 
in  a  swift,  running  fi^t.  Later  he  had  ted  a  saUy  (m 
that  side  of  the  settlement,  but  instantly  the  trees 
fringing  the  clearing  bristled  with  aiiws  and  knives 
and  he  had  fallen  back  again  to  the  stockade.  He  was 
there,  somewhere  still,  perhaps  in  deadly  peril, 
p«^ps  —  She  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  berth  and 
took  her  head  between  her  hands.  The  sharp  physical 
pain  she  suffered  was  almost  unendurable  and  yet  a 
relief.  In  acuter  attacks  it  dulled  thought. 
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So  at  kwt  the  icmainiQg  hour  dragged  to  a  don. 
At  nightfall  the  gims  ceased  firing;  the  noiie  on  shore 

subsided.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  open  port» 
turning  her  hot  cheek  to  the  air.  It  was  no  longer 
frosty  and  a  puff,  drawing  around  from  the  south- 
west, slapped  her  face  like  a  damp  hand.  A  tired 
child,  outside  in  the  crowded  saloon,  fdl  to  sobbing, 
and  the  vdce  oi  its  mother  rose  soft,  soothkig,  in  a 
hymn. 

Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of  feet  approaching 
ibe  Lieutenant's  room.  She  ran  to  the  door  and  threw 
it  wide.  He  stood  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  ivrgd(m. 
Thrmigh  the  grime  of  powder  and  dust  his  ft*  ?e  was 
ashen,  and  his  uniform,  torn  and  soited,  was  frossod 
by  a  red-stained  sling. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  turn  you  out,  Mias  Lucia," 
he  said  weakly,  and  smiled,  "  but  the  Captain  wiU 
find  a  place  for  you." 

stumbled  to  the  berth  and  sank  down,  and  the 

econ  lighted  the  swinging  lamp.  She  could  not 
speak.  She  moved  over  the  threshold,  then  turned 
back,  waiting,  not  knowing  why,  but  unable  to  go. 

"  Kam-i-ah-kan  has  fallai  back  on  Lake  Duwa- 
mish,"  the  Lieutenant  said  slowly,  "and  your 
father  —  arrived  just  in  time  to  press  the  retreat. 
A  Chinook  is  here  and  the  Klickitats  will  probably 
push  quicKly  on  through  the  Pass,  before  the  thaw 
reaches  the  mountains." 

Still  she  said  nothing,  but  stood  watching  him  with 
a  great  fear  rising  through  the  question  in  her  eyes. 
The  surgeon  untied  the  sling  and  b^an  to  cut  away 
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the  right  sleeve.  "  Nofw,  Mto  LiidA,"  he  atid,  "  if 
you  will  help  me,  you  can  make  it  a  little  eerier  for 

him." 

She  held  the  injured  arm,  bathing  it  as  she  was 
directed,  white  the  surgeon  probed  for  the  missile 
whieh  was  lodged  above  tiie  dbow  and  against  tin 

boue.  The  new  look  of  her  mother  deepened;  it  took 
little  lines  of  self-suppression  about  her  mouth. 
Every  twist  of  the  instrument  hurt  her,  and  when  the 
last  poignant  thrust  wrung  from  the  patient  a  groan, 
die  set  her  lips  hard  to  stifle  hor  own. 

It  was  aver.  Tae  Lieutenant  rested  ezhamted. 
The  surgeon  washed  the  missile  and  held  it  on  his 
open  palm  under  the  lamp.  "  Yes,"  he  said  curtly, 
"it's  one  of  those  infernal  arrowheads.  I'U  trust 
yoa  to  m$ke  him  0(Nnfortable,  now,  IGss  Luda. 
I've  got  to  see  to  my  wounded  marines." 

She  sat  looking  at  this  thing  the  surgeon  had 
dropped  in  her  hand.  It  was  made  of  agate,  beauti- 
fully shaped,  almost  transparent  at  the  edges.  Its 
facets  caught  the  Hf^t  like  a  prism  and  it  seemed  to 

glow  suddenfy  with  venomous  life.  It  was  a  curious, 

barbarous  gem. 

The  Lieutenant  stirred.  She  looked  up.  "  Let  me 
see  it,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  so;  a  bullet  wouldn't 
have  clung  to  the  flesh  hke  that.  But  take  it.  Miss 
Lucia,  ke^  it  Stmietune,  wh«i  tha  duc(mifort  <rf 
to-day  is  foi^ten,  you  may  value  the  trinket 
I  can  imagine  you  telling  about  it.  '  This  is  a  souvenh- 
of  Seattle,'  you  will  say.  '  I  was  there  on  board  the 
Decatur  during  a  skirmish,  and  this  Klickitat  arrow- 
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heftd  was  taken  from  my  friend  the  Lieutenut'i 
ann.  He  was  really  quito  Imve/  " 
She  started  to  her  feet  "Oh,"  she  exehimed, 

*'  how  can  you?  How  can  youT  " 

"Then  you  couldn't  give  me  that  little  credit? 
Well,  it's  all  right,  Miss  Lucia,  and  thank  you  for 
helping  the  doctor.  I  shouldn't  have  allowed  you  to 
stay,  but  I  knew  you  woukfai't  mind  it  much,  as 
most  any  of  those  other  womm  woukl." 

She  turned  again  to  the  port  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  night.  After  a  while  lie  asked,  "  Whai 
became  of  Francesca?  " 

"  FnuKsesca?  "  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  casing, 
gripping  it  hard. 

"  Yes,  I  got  to  thinking  of  her  out  there.  I  remem- 
bered she  wasn't  among  the  women  on  board,  and  a 
settler  told  me  he  thought  she  went  back  up  the  tiaiL 
But  that  woukl  mean  certam  torture." 

"Torture?"  Her  hand  dropped.  She  turned 
slowly,  and  faced  again  his  strict  inobii^  lodt, 
from  under  his  frowning  black  brows. 

"Yes.  What  else,  Miss  Lucia?  She  betrayed  the  In- 
dians. They  must  have  known  it  almost  at  once.  And 
she  rescued  you.  Evm  they  counted  you  a  prize." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  She  stood,  leaning  a 
little  on  the  wall,  her  body  trembling,  but  with  her 
face  turned  again  to  the  outer  darkness.  "  My  God," 
he  said  at  last,  "  it  was  a  tremendous  mistake  —  my 
bdkf  m  you.  Thoe  never  lived  a  woman  as  Esulfr> 
lessly  beautiful,  and  yet  so — so  aU  {Ayaoal,  ammal 
— witiuxit  a  8(niL" 
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Fhitlljr  dw  movwl  and  looked  al  Um.  He  wm 
lying  very  still,  with  his  hand  covering  his  eyet. 
She  went  softly  to  the  door,  out  through  the  salocm 
and  up  to  the  deck,  finding  a  quiet  place  aft.  She 
sat  there  for  a  long  time,  with  her  arm  on  the  taff- 
rail,  her  face  pillowed  on  it  A  huih  fell  om  the 
•hip.  The  warm  wet  wind  inOTeaaed  steadily,  driving 
down  the  long  sweep  of  the  Sound.  The  Decatur 
began  to  rise  and  dip  and  tug  at  her  anchor  chains. 
Then  the  rain  came,  cutting  the  sea  all  around  her 
with  a  swish,  hi«,  swish.  It  drenched  her  shoulders; 
her  bare  head. 

Once  she  spoke.  The  words  were  hardly  audible 
and  yet  they  broke  from  her  lips;  they  had  in  them 
the  qualities  of  prajer.  "Billy  Haworth,  I  am 
punidied.  Listen,  Billy,  hear  me,  wherever  you^ 
are.  I  was  aU—that;  all  he  eaQed  me— but— 
I  am  punished.  X— am  punished." 


XXXI 


BAPnSTE  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  tiving- 
room.  The  Commandant's  wife,  worn  out  by 
long  anxiety  aii.:  waiting,  slept  in  her  efaair. 
"  Bo'jour,"  he  cried  softly,  "  bo'jour.  Hello  dare." 

She  was  awake  instantly,  and  on  her  h%  and 
hurried  across  the  room  to  meet  him. 

"  But  yoit  have  not  to  be  so  'tn&A,  madame,"  he 
said,  and  paused,  embarnused,  oniiing,  kneading  Ui 
fur  cap  between  his  hands.  "  Mo'sieur  le  Com- 
mandan'  he  ees  all  right,  an'  ees  tek  his  soldiers  to 
scare  dose  Klickitats  so  dey  doan'  ever  come  >  "-k  by 
l^toquahnee  nmie  more.  I  have  spik  to  a  m  who 
ees  ride  quick  by  de  kmg  tiaiL  He  was  be  care  to 
de  gran'  battelle  an'  ees  see  it  ees  f&-»nish,  for  sure. 
An'  he  ees  tole  me  dose  beef  ;  'ns  to  dt  J  ip  ees  keel 
so  mooch  as  free,  four  hondreti  Injuns,  merci,  ya-as, 
btfore  de  garrison  men  ees  arrive.  An'  it  ees 
FraaeeMa  who  ees  apoSi  de  gran'  surprise.  De 
Oommandan'  ees  spik  'bout  dat,  ytirtm,  when  he  ees 
come  back  for  hees  companee?  " 

"  No,  Baptiste  "  —  the  lady  smiled  a  Uttle,  shaking 
her  head  —  "  the  Commandant  said  nothing  about 
FhuieeBea.  He  only  told  me  that  the  India^  were 
making  an  attack  on  Seattle,  and  that  IGn  Lneia 
was  safe  (m  board  ^  Decatur;  then  he  was  away  to 
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the  stables  and  ridmg  off  with  his  men.  But  tell  me 
about  Franceses.  She  spoiled  the  surprise?  " 

"  But  ya-as,  niadame,  dat  ees  true.  I  doan'  ever 
beU've  she's  goin'  back  to  Kani-i-ah-kan,  lak  she  ees 
tole  me,  to  be  Yakima  squaw ;  she's  too  mooch  white, 
for  sure.  An*  when  dose  KKckitats  ees  come  over 
Snoqualmee,  an'  she  ees  ride  to  lac  of  Duwamish  to 
see  dem  arrive,  an'  dey  ees  paint  de  face  so  terrible, 
an'  dance  one  scalp  dance,  ma  leetle  gal  ees  thmk 
'bout  all  dose  small  white  children  an'ees  be  onhappee. 
So,  presen'lee,  when  Flying  Hawk  ees  come  riding  de 
yo'ng  mo'sieur's  horee,  an'  ees  cany  de  ma'amseUe 
to  give  her  for  one  gran'  present  to  Kam-i-ah-kai>, 
Francesca  ees  fool  him  fine,  an'  ees  bring  Bamabee 
an'  de  yo'ng  ma'amselle  ^juick  troo  de  woods  to 
Seattle,  before  dose  Injuns  ees  arrive." 

The  lady  caught  a  great  breath,  and  steadied  her- 
self  on  the  back  of  her  chair.  "  Francesca  rescued 
her?  She  risked  herself  Uke  that?  And  warned 
the  settlement?  " 

"  Monjee,  madame,  ya-as.  Ma  leetle  gal  ees  have 
de  brave  heart.  You  can'  on'stan'  'bout  dat,  for  sure. 
But  dose  people  by  Seattle  ees  so  mooch  scare',  an' 
so  beeg  hurry  to  tek  way  dose  women  and  small 
children  to  de  ship  dey  doan'  think  'bout  her.  How  she 
ees  have  no  plas  to  go.  Dey  forget  Leschi  an'  Kam- 
i-«h-kan  ees  goin'  be  sacr6  mad  for  she  ees  spoil  de 
gran'  surprise,  an'  dat  Flying  Hawk  ees  lak  io  find  her 
some  more." 

"  But  Baptiste,  you  found  her;  you  helped 
away  —  in  time?  " 
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"  Preseolee,  madame,  presen'lee,  so  aom  Mo'oeur 
le  Commandan'  ees  come  ontie  me  from  dat  yo'ng 

cedar  tree.  Ya-as,  madame,  de  Nisquallees  ees  do 
dat,  for  sure.  You  on'stan'  dey  ees  lak  me  fine,  an' 
ain'  goin'  keel  some  good  Catholeek  an'  man  of 
Hudson  Bay  Gompanee,  but  dey  ees  'fraid  A'm  goin' 
spik  'bout  doee  Klickitats  ees  come  by  Snoquahnee; 
I  have  see  dem  vrhm  I  go  to  mon  traps;  I  an'  mm 
frien'  Henray." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  Anna  smiled  again  faintly.  "  The 
Indians  tied  you  by  the  trail  and  the  Commandant 
rescued  you?  " 

"  But  ya-as,  madame,  he  ees  cut  dose  strap  of 
buckskin  an'  A'm  free.  I  an'  mon  frien'  Henray. 
An'  Mo'sieur  le  Commandan'  ees  tell  me  'bout  Fran- 
cesca  ees  spoil  de  gran'  surprise,  an'  ees  'lone  by  de 
long  trail;  an'  haw  de  yo'ng  mo'si^  ees  be  keel. 
You  doan'  know  'bout  dat,  madune?  But  yaas, 
monjee,  it  ees  true.  An'  Francesca  ees  find  heem 
an'  ees  stay  to  bring  heem  'way.  De  Commandant 
can'  mek  her  leave  heem,  an'  he  ees  say,  '  Go,  Bap- 
tiste,  help  her.  Tek  ho*  to  de  neares'  safe  plas.'  " 

"  And  you  f<»uxi  h^?  " 

"  But  ya-as,  madame,  close  where  de  Snoqualmee 
trail  crosses  de  Nisquallee.  De  noise  of  dat  gran' 
battelle  ees  soim'  terrible,  you  can  beli've  it;  but  she 
doan'  care  'bout  dat;  she  ees  too  busy  to  mek  ready 
Bome  strong  p<^  <A  aider  to  h(M  de  nice  bed  (rf  heta- 
lock.  An'  when  it  ees  feenish  we  harness  Skookum, 
an'  madame,  it  ees  good  t'ing  I'm  dare  to  help  her  — 
an'  lif'  mo-sieur." 
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The  Canadian's  voice  broke  a  little.  He  was  no 
longer  embarrassed,  but  he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
easing  the  loose  handkerchief  as  though  he  were 
choking. 

"  Biadame,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "  I  can'  stan' 
it  to  see  her.  She  ees  look  so  tired,  so  onhappee.  I 

can'  Stan'  to  see  sogre't  tro'ble  to  her  face,  ma  leetle 
gal  who  ees  be  so  smart  an'  fine,  who  ees  mek  to  be 
love',  an'  ees  use  all  tam  to  laugh  so  pleasan'lee." 

"I  understand,  Baptiste,"  she  answered  gently, 
"  I  understand.  Poor  child.  Poor  — waif."  Her  lip 
trembled.  Tears,  long  near  the  surface,  brimmed  her 
eyes  and  fell. 

"  Madame,  you  ees  feel  sorry  for  her.   Ees  it  be- 
cause she  ees  have  no  plas  to  go?  No  home?  You 
on'stan'  it  ees  not  pos'ble  dat  she  goes  witii  Kam- 
i-ah-kan  now.    She  ain'  able  go  to  Leschi's  camp 
some  more.   Dose  Injuns  dat  live  by  de  mission  an' 
ees  be  good  Catholeek  ees  lose  some  tillicums  by 
Seattle;  she  mus'  not  go  to  dem.  An'  Pdre  La  Fram- 
boise ain'  come  home.   Mon  cabane  ees  far  by  de 
wet  trail  an'  she  doan  lak  to  go  to  Mftre  Biarie,  for 
sure.  Madame,  it  ees  right  de  Bostons  help  her.  She 
ees  save  some  women  an'  small  children  by  Seattle. 
She  ees  save  de  ma'amselle.  She  ees  save  de  gran' 
Commandan'  heemself.  Madame,  it  ees  not  pos'ble 
dey  all  forget  her." 

The  lady  shook  her  l^ad.  She  could  not  speak. 
A  sob  held  her  throat. 

"  Madame,"  Baptiste  went  on  brokenly,  "  you  ees 
cry  for  her,    Ees  it  not  pos'ble  dat  you  spik  to 
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mo'sieur?  Dat  you  ees  say  to  him  you  —  youradf  — 

66S  able  help  Francesca?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Baptiste,  of  course.  Her  place,  her 
home,  after  this,  is  with  us.  I'm  not  ungrateful.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  for  her.  The  rest  of  my  life  I  will 
show  how  much  —  I  owe  —  to  her." 

"  So,  madams,  so."  Baptute  paused,  a  soft  fi^t 
shining  in  his  eyes.  "  It  ees  as  I  beli've.  You  ees 
have  de  kind  heart.  But,  madame,  Mo'sieur  le 
Commandan'  ees  think  diffrunt.  He  ees  all  tam 
'fraid  you  doan'  lak  her.  An'  be  ees  lak  her  gre't. 
But  ya'as,  it  ees  true.  She  ees  tole  me  l)out  how  he 
ees  say  to  her,  'lone  by  de  trail,  *  Here  in  dis  secret 
plas,  if  it  will  comfort  you,  I  can  tell  you  de  truUi.' 
An'  he  ees  say,  '  Francesca,  you  on'stan'.  Give  me 
dose  ban's.  I  am  your  father.'  " 

And  so  at  last  ^  truth  was  forced  up(m  her.  She 
did  not  cry  out;  deny  it.  But  her  body  rocked  sbwiy; 
she  stood  locking  and  unlockmg  her  slender  fingers, 
her  breath  coming  hard  and  quick,  and  looked  straight 
into  the  voyageur's  honest,  pleading  face.  Presently 
nhe  turned  and  walked,  uncertainly,  the  length  of  the 
room.  Again  die  saw  Francesca  coming  up  the  steps 
with  outstretched  hands.  Her  mind  caught  up  with 
sudden  clearness  all  the  detail  of  that  day.  In  a 
flash  she  recalled  incident  on  incident.  She  remem- 
bend  how,  afterwards  the  Commandant  had  locked 
himsdf  in  hn  office,  akm  (car  hours;  uid  in  the  end 
had  ordered  his  horse  to  ride  out  mto  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  the  plains.  How  he  had  risen  tired, 
spent,  from  many  sleepless  nights,  to  listen  with 
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forced  calmness,  while  she  pressed  him  to  find  that 
officer,  his  friend,  who  was  Francesca's  father.  "  Oh," 
she  told  herself,  "  I  have  been  blind.  Blind." 

Baptiste  stepped  to  the  door  waiting.  He  held 
his  cap  reverently,  as  though  he  had  come  into 
the  mission  chapel,  and  his  eyes  sought  tiie  floor. 
Finally  she  turned  and  came  slowly  back. 

"  Baptiste,"  she  said  gently,  "  go,  please,  and  tdl 
her  I  want  her.  Tell  her  to  —  come  home." 

"  Madame,"  he  answered,  and  raised  his  eyes,  still 
reverently,  to  her  face,  "  de  Commandan'  ees  wy, 
'  Tek  her  to  neares'  safe  plas.*  Dat  ees  here." 

He  turned  and  led  the  way  through  the  hall  to  the 
outer  door  and  flung  it  wide.  Francesca  rested  on 
the  lowe  step  of  the  veranda,  her  arm  on  a  higher 
one,  and  her  face  dropped  upon  it.  Beyond  her 
Skookum  struck  the  slush  with  his  forefoot,  seeking 
forage.  The  alder  fills  had  chafed  his  sides ;  standing 
they  still  dragged,  supporting  that  silent,  blanketed 
figure  on  its  bed  of  hemlock.  The  little  horse  raised 
his  muzzle  and  rubbed  it,  in  brief  discouragment, 
on  the  hitching-post.  It  was  there,  one  early  summer 
afternoon,  Barnabee  had  waited,  puUing  impatiently 
at  the  ring,  while  his  master  loitered  in  the  balcony. 

The  CJommandant's  wife  went  down  the  steps. 
"  My  dear,"  she  began,  but  the  sob  agam  caught  her 
throat.  Francesca  looked  up.  She  got  slowly  to  het 
feet.  "My  dear,"  — the  lady  put  her  arm  about 
her,  —  "  come  in  —  out  —  of  the  cold." 
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THE  GREATER  QUESTION 

TT  was  the  way  of  this  woman,  having  come  to  a 
J-  decision,  to  give  herself  to  completely.  A  fire 
was  burning  in  Lucia's  room,  where  everj'^thing  had 
been  prepared  for  her  passible  return;  and  it  was 
there,  in  I^da's  white  bed,  after  the  warm  bath 
kept  in  readiness  for  h&r,  Francesca  was  put  without 
delay. 

A  little  later,  coming  from  her  own  room  with  a 
frock  of  soft  brown  cashmere  she  had  gone  to  bring, 
Anna  found  the  exhausted  girl  in  a  deep  sleep.  She 
hung  the  gown  over  the  back  of  a  chidr,  vrhere  she 
had  already  placed  a  suit  of  Lucia's  warm  underwear, 
and  stood  looking  down  at  the  unconscious  fa^.e.  She 
had  not  known  before  how  truly  handsome  the  child 
was.  The  cheek  bones  were  a  iiitle  high,  but  the 
features  were  ahnost  clasac.  And  now  -^hat  the 
handkerchirf  was  gone  from  her  head,  she  saw  the 
strongest  trace  of  the  Commandant  was  in  the  fine 
breadth  of  brow.  She  had,  too,  his  hair.  Anna  had 
noticed  when  she  brushed  it  theX  it  possessed  the  same 
vital  quality,  taking  every  shade  from  silk  to  velvet. 
Her  mouth  was  beautiful.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it; 
the  shame  of  it!  That  this  child,  in  whom  was 
mingled  so  much  of  him,  should  have  lived  an 
outcast,  miserabiy,  barbarously  among  Indians. 
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Presently  she  turned  and  went  over  to  the  fire- 
place. She  picked  up  the  drying  sldrt,  the  colored 
handkerchief,  the  small,  wet,  worn  through  mocca- 
sins, and  dropped  them  on  the  blazing  backlog.  The 
action  held  significance.  It  was  as  though  in  that 
interval,  while  the  flames  crept  over,  retreated, 
fastened  again  on  these  things,  she  watched  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Francesca's  past. 

Finally  she  went  out  and  closing  the  door  softly, 
moved  on  down  the  stairs  to  the  silence  of  Jie  big 
living  room.  The  problem  of  Francesca  was  solved, 
but  she  had  yet  to  meet  the  greater  question. 

It  was  as  though  dual  selves  in  her  were  (ntted 
against  each  other.   The  traditions  of  her  race,  so 
strong  in  her,  her  sense  of  duty,  example,  the  high 
moral  code  she  had  fixed  for  women  of  the  frontier; 
her  purity,  fineness,  all  rose  m  swift  denuncia^  of 
this  one  man  she  had  loved,  whom  for  more  than  half 
her  life  she  had  believed  in,  counted  above  reproach. 
There  was  but  one  course;  immediate  separation, 
ultunate  divorce.   Then,  recovering,  the  other  side 
pressed.   It  showed  her  that  y<Mmg  c^Scer,  daring, 
impetuous,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yakima.   Had  he 
not  said  Lucia  was  exactly  what  he  had  been  at 
her  age?     The  motherhood  so  deep  in  her,  spoke 
there.    And  older  men  of  the  party  had  incited 
the  catastrophe  they  should  have  averted;  yes,  the 
man  Allison  had  been  most  to  blame.  Next,  it  was 
the  time  before  their  wedding-day,  when  he  had  come 
resolved  to  make  a  confession.  Oh,  she  saw  it  clearly 
now;  how  he  had  tried  repeatedly  to  lead  to  it,  and 
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she  as  steadily  had  turned  him  aside.  She  had  beea 

impossible.  Always  she  had  been  impossible.  She 
had  set  herself  on  a  pedestal,  high,  self-righteous, 
unapproachable;  and  she  had  raised  him  to  another, 
to  make  a  god  of  him.  Oh,  how  he  must  have  suf- 
fered— this  intousdy  human  man — how  she  had 
made  him  suffer. 

She  began  to  walk  the  floor,  locking  and  unlocking 
her  slender  hands;  stumbling  sometimes.  The  misery 
of  it  all;  the  long  drawn  cruelty.  There  was  that 
day  Fatho*  La  Framboise  had  told  them  about 
Francesca,  when  possibly  he  first  learned  of  the  child 
How  relentlessly  she  had  spoken.  Always  that  had 
been  her  attitude.  And  finally  thut  last  day,  before 
Francesca  came,  when  he  had  made  one  effort  more. 
It  was  so  clear  now,  but  it  had  been  the  old  story; 
die  had  reused  to  understand.  And  so,  for  her 
sake,  to  spare  her,  he  had  denied  the  child. 
She  knew,  she  knew  what  fhat  had  cost  him. 
He  who  hated  a  lie;  he  to  whom  cowardice  was  a 
crime.  Lucia,  Haworth  would  not  have  counted. 
She  knew  tiiat.  He  had  cnuhed  down  all  the  truth, 
all  the  nobility  in  him  —  just  to  spare  her. 

Still  —  still  —  their  lives  could  not  go  on  —  the 
same.  She  must  go  at  once,  the  first  opportunity. 
It  was  unsafe  of  course  to  go  by  trail  and  canoe 
down  the  GowUts,  as  die  and  Lucia  had  come  in  the 
aafy  spring,  but  the  Beaver  would  sail  aom  (or  tiie 
lower  Columbia,  and  she  would  take  passage  in  her. 
Francesca  should  go  with  her,  and  Luci^.  They 
would  be  ready  to  start  then,  for  the  Pf>.;iama  or 
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around  the  Cape  on  the  first  ship.  She  could  leav 
a  letter  if  Malcolm  failed  to  return  to  the  barrack 
in  time. 

But  die  woukl  like  to  see  him  once  more.  I 
would  be  hard  for  him,  following  so  swiftly  on  hi 
trouUe  with  Lucia.  How  could  he  endure  this  big 
silent  house?  He  who  had  always  been  so  fond  o 
his  home.  And  so  the  fight  went  on,  often  brokenly 
but  through  a  second  day,  another  night  and  well  int 
the  next  morning.  Then  Lucia's  letter  came. 

It  was  a  little  incoherent  iu  places,  and  tool 
a  second  reading.  Even  then,  after  a  thoughtfu 
interval,  Anna  turned  to  the  b^inning  and  raw 
again: 

"  Dear  Mother:  —  A  tr^per  pasang  up  to  IRs 

qually  has  promised  to  take  a  letter  to  the  facto 
for  you.  I  am  coming  home  if  you  want  me,  but  th 
trail  is  impossible,  and  I  must  stay  with  the  Decatu 
until  che  cruises  in  that  direction.  I  am  able  to  helj 
the  surgeon  with  the  wounded  marines,  and  par 
ticularly  the  Lieutenant,  who  is  very,  very  ill.  ThL 
morning  an  operation  was  necessary  and  he  has  losi 
his  right  arm.  I  am  so  wretched,  mother.  I  thin! 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  a  baby  even,  I  never  needec 
you  as  much  as  I  do  now.  All  the  rest  my  Ufe  1 
will  be  careful  of  you.  Please  understand  Billy  wai 
not  to  blame;  I  made  him  come  that  awful  trail 
and  I  would  give  anything  to  know  he  is  safe  now 
If  he  is  at  the  Post  send  him  word  Bamabee  is  here 
unhfut,  and  the  Oi^tain  thinks  we  can  take  him 
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aboard  when  we  sail  for  Steilacoom  harbor.  And, 
mother,  if  you  see  Francesca  do  all  you  can  for  her. 
She  saved  me  from  the  Klickitat.  You  don't  know 
what  that  means,  but  he  surprised  us  while  we  were 
resting  on  the  way,  and  captured  me.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened,  I  was  sleeping,  and  it  was  very  dark, 
but  Billy  must  have  fought;  I  heard  his  pistols.  It 
was  over  almost  instantly,  and  the  Klickitat  carried 
me  away  with  him,  on  Baniabee.  I  was  horribly 
afraid;  I,  who  never  in  all  my  life  have  been  afmid 
of  anything.  I  woke  in  the  night  dreanung  of  hun, 
and  prayed  Francesca  might  not  meet  him.  She 
risked  henself  for  me  and  I  forgot  her.  Tell  father; 
teU  him  to  find  her.  And,  mother,  teli  him  I  am 
punished. 
**  The  messenger  is  ^ting. 

"  Lucu." 

It  was  a  httle  after  this,  with  the  letter  still  in  her 
hands,  that  Anna  came  to  her  final  decision. 
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THE  EMPTY  SLEEVE 

FISSIBLY,  SO  the  surgeon  admitted,  the  arrow- 
head had  been  touched  with  poison;  but  an 
I  i  ugly,  pronged  thing  like  that  alone  might  have  induced 

I  i  the  complications  which  had  led  to  the  amputation 

I  of  the  lieutenant's  arm.   He  had  passed  throu^ 

!  critical  hours,  fought  the  Klickitats  over  and  over 

J"  in  the  heat  of  delirium;  but  at  last,  one  mild  day, 

^  I  when  the  Dc-catur  weighed  anchor,  and  sailing  out  of 

!^  '  the  harbor,  rounded  the  point  towards  Steilacoom, 

'  i  a  hammock  was  swung  for  him  on  the  after  deck, 

•  and  he  was  brought  up  to  enjoy  the  air. 

.  "  Now,  sir,  I  V  %sh  my  hands  of  you;  I  can't  do 

I  anything  more.'     The  doctor  paused,  watching 

\  Lucia  arrange  the  young  officer's  pillows  and  fold 

I  another  blanket  over  hun.   "  In  fact  you  owe  aD 

h  ! '  that's  left  of  ywi  to  this  nursing;  nothing  else  pulted 

you  through." 
The  chaplain  laughed  softly,  rubbing  his  plump 
I  hands.    "  That's  what  he  has  been  saying,  three 

<  times  daily,  all  over  the  ship." 

"  But  I'D  wager,"  added  the  surgeon  dryfy,  as  they 
walked  away,  "  I'll  wager  a  bottle  of  the  factw's 
'  port,  your  services  begin  where  mine  leave  off." 

The  chaplain  laughed  again  shaking  his  head. 
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"  There  isn't  a  finer  pair  in  the  navy.  But  it's  strange, 
isn't  it>  —  how  that  skirmish  brought  out  the  woman 
in  her.  Why,  we  all  put  her  down  for  a  ct^hearted, 
but  charming  little  eoqiiette;  nothing  mora." 

"  She  had  the  stuff  of  the  Commandant  in  her.  I 
saw  that  when  I  picked  her  out  of  a  whole  shipful 
of  women  to  help  me  take  that  infernal  arrowhead. 
But,  you  are  right,  down  out  of  sight  there  was 
a  little  oi  ho*  mother,  and  the  lieutoiant's  danger 
brought  it  out." 

The  ;'oung  officer  himself  was  saying,  "  Perhaps 
I'm  ungrateful,  Miss  Lucia,  but  I  can't  help  feeling 
sorry  you  tried.  Think  of  it.  Everything  over,  one's 
career  spoiled,  at  thirty-two.  Half  a  lifetime  kft  to 
drift  aimlessly  through.  And  nothing  to  show  for 
it  but  a  small  Indian  skirmish  suppressed,  out  here 
on  the  edge  of  nowhere.  It  makes  me  coward  enough 
to  wish  that  the  Klickitat  had  stayed  to  finish  his 
work." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  fed  so?  How  can  you?  "  Her 

lip  trembled.  She  turned  and  took  a  seat  by  the  taff- 
rail,  and  looked  off  at  the  turquoise  sep  His  eyes,  big 
and  fathomless  in  his  thin  white  face,  hurt  her;  she 
could  not  endure  his  empty  sleeve.  "  You  call  it  a 
skirmish,"  she  went  on,  controlling  her  vdee;  "  but 
think  what  it  would  have  meant  to  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  to  the  whole  Northwest,  if  the  Decatur 
hadn't  been  afloat  m  Seattle  harbor  when  the  Klicki- 
tats  came;  if  you  hadn't  been  there  with  your  handful 
of  brave  marines.  Why,  a  victwy  then,  to  the 
Indiansi  would  have  clumged  the  history  <d  the  Fn^ 
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(iBe  coast.  In  the  general  rising  that  surely  must  have 
followed,  every  settlement  would  have  been  wiped 
out—exoept  the  HtidMm  Bay  post  at  Nisqually; 
and  before  other  immigrants  could  have  vwtuied  in, 
Canada  might  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  take 
permanent  hold.  Don't  call  it  a  skirmish.  I  ws'  v 
in  the  night  time  living  over  that  hideous  day.  And 
I  know  —  I  kmm  it  metam  advancement  to  you; 
honorable  retinmeiit  at  leaat  I  — I  am  proud 
of  you." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  She  looked  still  farther 
away,  lifting  her  gaze  higher  and  watching  the  peaks 
and  diouk^  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  breaking 
through  rolling  cloud.  He  saw  only,  against  the 
background  of  blue  sea,  the  faultless  contour  of  her 
face.  Then  he  said,  "  Thnnk  you  for  saying  that; 
I  don't  deserve  it."  And,  after  another  pause, 
"  I'm  just  a  bhmt  soldier.  Miss  Lucia.  I  don't  always 
put  tibdngs  1  the  best  way,  hat  I  want  to  ask  yoat 
pardon  for  the  part  I  had  in  making  that  day  hideous 
for  you.  I  want  to  take  back  all  I  paid  about  — 
young  Haworth.  You  couldn't  have  known  his 
danger.  He,  himself,  no  one,  knew  the  Klickitata 
had  crossed  the  mountains.  And  you  risked  with 
hun  what  came.  After  all  he  may  be  safe  and  beck 
at  Nisqually,  now." 

She  caught  a  great  breath  and  rose,  standing 
unsteadily,  leaning  a  little  towards  him.  "  I  would 
give  anything,  anything,  to  know  that.  I  could 
give  my  own  life,  I  think,  to  have  Billy  Haworth 
back  — safe." 
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"  I  am  sure  you  could,"  h«  Mnwored  quietty,  but 
a  shadow  croesed  his  face. 

She  aank  down  again  in  her  seat,  looking  off  to  the 
mountaine;  her  hand  on  the  taffnil  eloMd  in  a 

tightening  grip. 

After  a  while  he  said,  "  We  shall  be  at  Steilacoom 
soon,  Miss  Lucia,  and  in  a  few  days  T  sail  in  the  Beaver 
for  the  Columbia  to  take  the  first  ship  home  to  New 
Rngfftwf.  I  — may  nevn*  see  you  — again.  But 
before  I  go  I  would  like  to  know  this:  If  Haworth 
had  reached  the  Decatur  with  you  that  morning, 
would  the  chaplain  have  —  done  as  the  boy  wished?  " 

"  Perhaps."  The  unusual  flush  crept  over  her  face; 
the  tunied  it  farther  away.  "  I  was  rash  and  I  un- 
derstood, then,  so  little  about  the  meaning  — of 
things.  But  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  untU  that  last 
moment  —  at  the  start.  You  see  I  was  so  dmp«t- 
ately  in  a  hurry,  so  anxious,  so  —  foolish." 

"  Thai  I  must  have  paid  those  silver  fox  pvliries 
in  any  case.  We  must  find  a  way  to  leach  the  Ptet 
and  select  them  in  a  day  or  two,  Wm  Lueia,  be- 
fore I  go." 

"  In  a  day  or  two,"  she  aaswered  softly,  "  so  much 
can  happen.  My  mother,  in  a  day  or  two,  will 
have  made  a  new  man  (tf  you." 

Suddenly  he  broke  out.  "  That's  the  wowfe  of  it; 
the  rest  doesn't  count.  I'm  disabled,  useless  for  a 
time,  it's  true;  but  I  could  pull  myself  together,  find 
some  sort  of  grip,  somewhere,  if  — I  hadn't  lost 
you." 

She  tunied  her  face  to  him,  but  her  c^eikli 
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drooped,  and  that  quiver,  the  surface  stir  of  shaken 
deptlis,  that  sometimes  had  disturbed  the  Com- 
mandant's f«M5e,  swept  hers.  "Lucia,  Lucia,"  he 
cried,  "  I  can't  ask  you  to  many  me,  now;  but  ywi 
don't  know  —  how  much  —  I  think  of  you." 

She  rose  again  and  moving  a  step  stood  looking 
down  at  him.  "He  — has  a  tender  mouth;  you 
can  manage  him  easily  — with  one  hand."  She 
paused  to  st«uiy  her  voice.  A  kind  of  brightness, 
not  mirth,  shone  in  her  eyes;  then  her  lips  dimpled 
a  httle,  and  she  added,  with  the  faint  color  rippling 
again  to  her  ears,  "  Yes,  I  mean  that.  I've  lost  those 
silver  fox  peltries.  I  want  you  to  take  — El  Cap- 
itan." 


XXXIV 


THE  PACE  OP  OEPEAT 

"pLYING  HAWK  stepped  from  the  small  canoe  in 
J-  which  he  had  travelled  with  Tyee  Leschi,  down 
the  slough  from  Issaquah  and  across  the  big  lake.  The 
fugitive  Nisqually  pushed  on  towards  the  portage, 
making  his  way  covertly  back  to  the  salt  water 
and  his  people,  but  the  young  Walla  Walla  remained 
to  creep  stealthily  through  a  fringe  of  imdeigrowth 
in  the  direction  of  a  fire,  which,  kindled  in  an  open, 
rose  against  the  gathering  darkness,  and  marked  the 
night  encampment  of  the  White  Wolf. 

Returning  from  pressmg  the  Klickitat  retreat,  the 
Commandant  had  joined  the  Governor  in  establish- 
ing a  cordon  of  blockhouses  between  the  Pass  and  the 
settlements.  These  small  log  forts  were  ah-eady 
completed  and  manned  with  volunteers,  and  the 
troopers,  moving  homeward,  rested  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  garrison. 

Flying  Hawk,  raging  at  Francesca  and  the  loss  of 
his  booty,  had  turned  in  the  face  of  defeat,  to  lurk 
on  the  skirts  of  the  company.  He  knew  the  White 
Wolf,  who  stood  high,  with  breadth  of  front,  Uke  a 
great  leader  among  the  pack.  Many  suns  he  watched 
him,  and  the  longer  he  waited,  the  stronger  was  his 
determination  to  take  this  one  mighty  scalp  beforo 
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he  foUowed  the  retreating  hosts  to  the  plains  of 
the  Yakima.  He  stalked  the  officer  continuous^, 
ready  for  the  ripe  moment. 

But  the  Commandant,  long  accustomed  to  Indian 
warfare,  was  never  off  guard.  He  understood  a 
score  of  subtle  signs;  the  rustle  of  foliage,  the  slight 
bending  of  a  limb,  where  there  was  no  wind;  the  faint 
clicking  of  bare  t^igs.  Once  it  was  the  singing  of  a 
bowstring,  and,  instantly  spurring  his  horse  aside, 
he  saw  the  feathered  shaft  sink,  quivering,  in  the  bole 
of  a  hemlock. 

But  the  man  with  the  bow  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  seen  and  Leschi,  who  one  day  joined  him,  knew 
better  than  to  sound  an  alarm  with  his  rifle  and  bring 
the  whole  detachment  at  their  heels.  He  constantly 
restrained  the  young  chief,  but  finally  Flying  Hawk 
lost  patience  and  the  desire  to  kill  overshadowed  his 
greater  purpose."  It  was  nightfall  and  a  solitaiy 
soldier,  dipping  a  bucket  at  a  spring,  offered  oppor- 
tunity. Again  it  was  daybreak  and  a  guard,  stooping 
to  warm  his  rahi-chilled  shoulders  at  a  small  fire, 
was  stricken  with  another  noiseless  barb.  Then  a 
trooper  sick  and  travel-worn,  failed  to  close  in  directly 
with  the  moving  commanu,  and  was  found  later, 
stretched  on  the  trail,  v  ith  r-till  one  more  of  those 
thin-edged  points  of  agate  in  his  breast,  and  his 
scalp  lock  taken. 

That  final  ni^t  many  soilps  had  accumulated  at 
Flying  Hawk's  belt,  but  the  lock  of  the  White  Wolf 
was  not  among  them.  Another  sun  and  it  would  be 
too  late;  the  soldiers  would  have  reached  their  strong 
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house.  For  this  reason  the  Walla  Walla  hunted 
close,  crouching,  creeping  like  a  panther  in  the  thicket 

The  Commandant  stood  by  the  camf)-fire.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  shaking  the  rain  from  the  brim,  and  the 
flames  shone  on  the  coveted  prize.  He  passed  his 
hand  through  it  swiftly  so  that  it  bristled,  while, 
like  the  mighty  leado-  of  the  pack,  he  watched  the 
movements  of  his  men.  Flying  Hawk  strung  his 
bow;  the  aim  was  certain.  Then  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered he  couH  not  hope  to  secure  that  trophy  with 
the  soldiers  so  near.  He  lowered  his  arm. 

At  the  same  moment  Baptiste  swung  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  tnul  mto  the  firelight.  He  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  the  screened  watcher,  making  of 
himself  a  shield  for  the  Commandant,  while  he 
deUvered  a  packet.  Flying  Hawk  moved  back 
anotho*  step,  into  the  meshes  of  a  cedar,  and  waited. 

"Oh,  ya-as,"  said  Baptiste,  in  answer  to  the 
officer's  inquiry,  "de  madame  ees  well,  ior  suie. 
An'  she  ees  lak  Francesca  fine.  Monjee,  doan'  you 
know  'bout  she  ees  dare  to  de  garrison?  But  ya-as, 
mo'sieur,  it  ees  you  dat  ees  say  '  Tek  her  de  neares' 
safe  plas.'  An'  ma  leetle  gal  ees  aUe  help  tek  care 
de  yo'ng  Lieutenant  who  ees  hurt  to  de  gran'  battdle. 
Doan'  you  hear  'bout  dat?  No?  But  it  ees  true. 
He  ees  get  some  poison  arrowhead  to  his  arm.  Mon- 
jee, but  it  ees  terrible.  You  can  beli've  it.  It  ees 
not  pos'ble  to  save  it,  an'  Mo'deur  le  Doctor  mus'  cut 
it  off,  sacr6yft-M,ckMe  by  de  shoulder.  An'80,whea 
de  ship  ees  come  by  StoUumnn,  d^  ees  bring  him 
'shore  to  de  ganisfm  to  grow  aam  irtrong.  An'  (to 
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madune,  she  ees  tek  care  on  him,  an'  de  yo'ng 
ma'amselle;  an'  Franceses,  too,  she  ees  able  help 
fine.  But  de  madame  ees  tole  you  all  'bout  dat,  for 
sure,  in  dis  letter  she  ees  send  for  you." 

The  Commandant,  h.  d  already  opened  the 
packet,  singled  out  Anna's  letter  and  thrust  the 
rest  into  his  pocket.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
heard  from  her  directly  since  he  left  the  barracks 
with  his  company.  He  had  moved  so  constantly 
she  could  hardly  have  known  where  to  send  a 
messenger,  and  he  wond«^  what  vargmt  matto-  had 
led  her  now  to  despatch  Baptiste.  Francesca  was 
there  at  the  garrison.  What  might  not  have  passed 
between  them  in  the  close  intercourse  of  so  many 
days?  The  paper  shook  in  his  hands.  Then,  while 
Baptiste  turned  away  to  a  group  of  soldierB,  the 
officer  bent  to  the  firdigbt  to  decipher  the  unfolded 
sheet. 

"  Dear  Malcolm: —  if  it  b  possible  please  hurry 
home.  LucU  has  promised  to  marry  the  Lieuten- 
ant and  start  with  him  on  the  Beaver  for  the 

Columbia,  to  take  passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail 
for  New  England.  Possibly  you  have  not  heard 
he  was  wounded  at  Seattle  and  has  been  danger- 
ously ill.  He  lost  his  right  arm.  Lucia  was  able  to 
aid  the  surgeon  on  board,  and  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
her  nursing.  You  will  find  her  greatly  changed;  so 
softened,  thoughtful,  womanly.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
Lieutenant  is  the  right  one,  and,  since  she  must 
n»ny,  so  young,  I  tLink  we  can  trust  her  to  him. 
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During  theie  days,  which  he  has  spent  with  us,  oon- 

valescing,  I  have  found  an  unexpected  fineness  b 
him.  But  she  will  always  blame  herself  about  poor 
William  Haworth,  and,  when  she  learned  of  his 
death,  refused  to  be  married  so  soon.  Only  her 
anxiety  over  the  Lieutenant,  and  his  need  of  her 
on  the  long  voyage,  prevailed  m  the  end." 

The  Commandant  paused,  thinking  over  this  news. 
So  it  was  the  Lieutenant.  Why,  then,  had  Lucia  — 
But,  well,  perhaps  the  Lieutenant  would  be  able  to 
fathom  her.  And,  yes,  he,  too,  was  glad  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  the  one.  His  glance  fell  again  to  the 
page. 

'*  Francesca,  who  has  been  with  me  since  the  day 
you  WMit  away,  is  going  East  with  them  to  enter 
school.  Lucia  feels  she  cannot  do  too  much  for 
her.  Indeed,  we  both,  all  our  lives,  shall  never  for- 
get how  much  we  owe  to  her.  1  shall  do  my  best 
to  make  her  feel  *  the  nearest  safe  place '  is  home." 

That  was  all;  no  uplmuding,  no  daiundatiim,  yet 

between  that  last  statement  and  her  signature  the 
Commandant  looked  into  an  abyss.  Of  course,  erf 
course  she  had  not  guessed  the  truth  even  now. 
But  tile  thing  was  impossible.  Impossible.  How 
eould  he  see  f^eesea  in  the  house  — Hke  that? 
How  could  he  endure  to  see  Anna  heap  upon  her  aB 
those  hundred  little  kindnesses  of  every  day?  How 
could  ne  go  on,  holding  himself  in  check,  on  the  brink 
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of  this  eternal  precipice,  and  make  no  sign?  And  any 
moment  she  might  understand.  To-day,  before  he 
returned,  Francesca  had  only  to  repeat  their  last 
interview  and  it  would  be  clear  enough.  He  began 
to  walk  mechanically,  stumbling  a  little,  away  from 
the  fire,  up  the  trail.  How  could  An^  bear  it? 
When  the  time  came  how  could  she  bear  it,  with- 
out him  to  help  her  through. 

Presently  he  was  dully  conscious  that  some  shape 
was  moving  with  him,  but  under  cover  of  the  thicket. 
Then,  suddenly,  more  from  force  of  habit  than  a 
desire  of  self-preservation,  he  stopped  short  and 
stepped  backward.  It  was  not  far  enough  and  Flying 
Hawk's  arrow  pierced  the  open  letter  and  pinned  it 
to  his  side.  The  next  instant  the  Walla  Walla  hurled 
himself  on  the  ofiScer. 

His  incautious,  exultant  battle  cry  interrupted 
Baptiste's  story.  "John,  Waltare,"  he  cried. 
"Avaunt.  A  vaunt.  A  rescue.  Mo'sieur  le  Com- 
mandan',  he  ees  attack'." 

Even  while  he  spoke  the  voyageur  led  that  rescue, 
and,  running,  he  saw  the  officer  pull  himself  erect  and 
set  his  back  to  a  tree,  at  the  same  time  liftir  ^  jj-;  own 
knife  to  parry  the  fierce  onslaught.  It  all  .lappene 
very  swiftly,  and  in  another  moment  the  Canadian 
closed  on  the  Indiui  from  behind,  catching  his  arms 
in  a  powerful  grip  above  the  elNws.  The  weapon 
dropped  from  Flying  Hawk's  \.dnd.  He  twisted, 
writhed,  but  Walters  followed  Baptiste  a  close  second, 
and  presently  the  young  chief  was  thrown,  bound, 
on  the  wet  earth  in  the  illumined  circle  of  the  fire,  to 
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waste  the  night  in  impotent  fury,  dumb,  degraded, 
under  tibe  surveillance  of  the  scoffing  patroL 
The  suiigeon  drew  the  broken  arrow,  which,  striking 

one  of  the  officer's  ribs,  glanced  off,  making  only  an 
ugly  surface  hurt,  that  was  quickly  cauterized.  But 
the  night  was  miserable.  Through  the  open  front  of 
his  tent  the  Commandant  watched  the  sentries 
change,  telUng  off  the  hours.   Once  he  heard  the 
Walia  Walla  tugging  at  his  bonds,  and,  moving 
a  little,  saw  him  quivering  in  the  firelight;  his  chest 
heaving  with  great  furnace  breaths.  In  that  instant, 
meeting  the  Commandant's  look,  all  the  primal  pas- 
sions    tlra  world  seined  to  Uaze  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  only  tightened  his  knots,  while  the  flow  frtmi  a 
knife  thrust  the  Wliite  Wolf  had  given  him,  started 
afresh.  A  soldier,  who  roughly  replaced  the  loosened 
bandage,  laughed  aloud.  After  that  silence  stretched 
on  int«ininable.  Then,  at  last,  lifting  his  eyes,  the 
ofl5cer  noticed  a  break  in  the  cloud  wrack,  and  thrmig^ 
the  rift  gUmmered  a  pale  star.  The  ram  was  over  and 
along  the  eastern  sl^  line  came  the  dawn  of  a  clear 
day. 

A  little  later  he  was  in  the  saddle  once  more, 
beginning  the  last  march.   But  the  priscmer  who 

followed  in  the  train,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  stout 
troop  horse,  was  less  obUvious  of  the  trail.  The 
Commandant's  alertness  had  dropped  from  him. 
S(»netimes  his  should^  lost  their  military  carriage; 
his  l»g  frame  sagged  forward;  his  chin  suik  to  Ym 
breast;  he  moved  like  a  mecluuiiad  liffitramait 
impelled  by  an  unseen  force.  Thesiuig^aiidWalten 
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watched  him  with  growing  concern.  But  finallj  ai 
they  drew  near  the  garrison,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
he  pulled  himself  erect  like  a  man  come  to  a  final 
resolve.  He  rode  towards  the  gates  with  his  head 
high,  his  fine  eyes  fixed  straight  before  him,  not  like 
a  leader  returning  from  sorice  wdl  done,  but  like 
a  strong  man  who  sees  and  goes  to  meet  —  inevitable 
defeat. 


XXXV 


IBB  DnraBBNCS 

rIE  day,  after  the  heavy  rain,  was  faultless,  and 
the  trail,  striking  the  gravelly  edge  of  Nisqually 
plains,  rang  firm  under  the  big  mule's  hoofs.  P6re 
La  Framboise  looked  about  him  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment, inhaling  deeply  the  balsam  laden  air  he  so 
long  had  missed.  Presently  a  squirrel  paused  to 
reconndtre  tnm  the  trunk  (A  a  tree  and  scurried  in 
front  of  the  rider;  a  second  followed  in  a  belated 
leap,  and  still  another,  the  family  scold,  stopped  on 
the  end  of  a  log  to  hurl  a  volley  of  invective  while 
the  cur6  passed.  Then,  somewhere,  a  meadow  lark 
poured  out  one  deep,  fulUhroated  stnin.  And  it 
was  mify  February.  He  had  foigottoi  how  eaify 
spring  came  in  this  favored  place.  It  was  good  to  be 
back  again;  it  was  good  to  be  back. 

His  eyes,  travelling  the  vast  spaces,  Ungered  along 
tile  far  runparts  (A  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
rested  on  tl^  crown  of  Ramia>,  riang  like  a  tarn^ 
above  the  bastioned  wall.  It  was  even  grander  than 
he  had  remembered.  Not  Mt.  Blanc,  that  he  had 
lately  seen,  had  greater  majesty  and  splendor.  And 
these  parks,  too,  —  his  look  returned,  —  were  finer 
than  he  had  believed.  Thoe  was  nothing  like  them 
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in  the  old  country;  nothing  in  all  the  world.  Thia 
clump  of  trees  he  was  approaching,  with  branches 
lapping  one  above  the  other,  synimetrically  from  the 
ground,  one  taller  top  lifting  like  a  spire,  suggested 
ft  cathedral.  A  fragmmt  of  the  Gloria  in  Excebris 
rose  to  his  lips  and  boomed  softly  on  the  still  atmos- 
phere, as  he  entered  the  green  nave.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  voice  was  hushed;  he  drew  his  rein.  The  mule  was 
stubborn  and  he  pulled  again,  looking  back.  He  had 
passed  a  grave. 

The  mound  was  new  and  so  nearly  concealed  by 
the  boughs  of  a  hemlock  he  might  easily  have  missed 
it,  but  for  a  band  of  color  that  had  caught  his  eye. 
Now  he  saw  this  was  the  design  on  one  of  two 
beautifully  wrought  Yakima  baskets,  which  were 
placed  at  the  head  and  foot,  and  filled  with  ferns,  a 
first  dogwood  flower,  and  a  few  early  clusters  of  the 
pinkish-white  bells  of  the  salal.  Bending  a  little 
he  was  also  able  to  decipher,  on  the  temporary  board 
that  marked  the  grave,  the  letters  W.  H. 

Baptiste  had  told  him  everything.  It  was  vch&r- 
able.  Miserable.  He  had  been  fond  of  tl^  hoy; 
almost  he  had  made  a  Romanist  of  him. 

When  the  cur6  rode  on  a  silence  had  settled  over 
the  plain  like  a  cloud.  There  was  only  one  who 
could  have  placed  those  baskets  there.  His  great 
heart  ached  for  her.  But  clearly,  clearly  she,  this 
daughter  of  many  sorrows,  was  set  apart  of  God. 
Clearly  she  was  one  appointed  to  aid  him  in  the 
^(Hrious  new  work. 

finally,  as  he  draw  near  the  ganison,  the  stillneM 
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was  broken  by  a  long  and  piercing  neigh.  Tiro  liden 
were  coming  from  the  gate,  but  the  call  rang  appar- 
ently from  the  square  inside  the  stoclcade.  One  of 
the  riders,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  an  American 
oflber,  the  eurtf  had  not  seen  before,  but  his  com- 
panion was  the  daughter  at  the  Cramnandant. 

The  horse  in  the  stockade  neighed  again  and  the 
officer  looked  at  the  girl  beside  him.  "  I  can't  bear 
it,"  she  said.  "I  can't  bear  it."  Then,  turning 
her  face,  her  cloudy  eyes  met  the  priest's,  and  recover- 
ing herself,  she  smiled  a  little  and  drew  her  rein. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Father  La  Framboise,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  Ack.  This  is  the  Lieutenant, 
who  led  the  marines  at  Seat,tle.  You  have  heard 
of  course?  " 

The  cur«  bowed  profoundly.  "lamhonaied.  Sa 

It  ees  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  has  save  the  settlenieDts 
of  massacre;  who  has  not  heard  of  that?  " 

The  young  officer  shook  his  head  in  modesty.  "  I 
helped  a  little,  perhaps.  But,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
if  you  had  been  here.  Father  La  Fmmboise,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  trouble." 

"Oh,  what  made  you  go  away?"  cried  Lucia. 
"  What  made  you?  Think,  if  you  had  been  here  to 
manage  the  Indians,  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  "  —  her  voice  broke;  she  looked  at  the  lieu- 
tenant's empty  sleeve  —  "  to  most  of  us." 

Then  the  cur6  grew  modest.  "You  meestake, 
mademoiseUe;  you  meestake.  It  ees  pos'ble  I  have 
t  ne  small  influence  of  those  poor  Nisqualleejs,  and 
of  the  Coeur  XyAfcoes,  but  not  of  the  Yakimas,  yet, 
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mademoiBeUe;  not  of  the  Yakimas,  yet.  Thcykortou 
only  to  their  chief  KMD4«h-kAn." 
The  Ueuteumt't  bone  etarted  and  the  neigh  nmg 

out  once  more  from  the  barracks.  Lucia's  Up  quivw 
ered;  her  whole  face.  "  It's  Bamabee,  Father  La 
Framboise.  You  know,  too,  about  —  that?  We  are 
keeping  —  hla  —  horse  until  Colonel  Haworth  arrives. 
One  of  the  mea  has  had  him  out  several  houn  to 
exercise,  but  he  is  calling  El  Capitan.  He  is  so  used  — 
to  going  with  him." 

El  Capitan  wheeled.  It  was  growing  difficult  for 
the  Lieutenant  to  hold  him  in.  "  Good-by,  father," 
she  said,  gathering  her  self-control  again.  "  Fran- 
oesca  Is  at  home.  We  could  hardly  keep  her  from 
going  straight  to  the  mianon  whm  she  heard  you 
were  back." 

The  curd  waited,  watching  them  ride  on  together 
up  the  plain,  in.  the  direction  of  the  trading  poet. 
The  young  oflBcer  speaking  earnestly,  leaned  a  little 
to  look  in  her  face,  Init  her  hand  was  on  his  bridle, 
subduing  the  horse. 

As  he  rode  through  the  gate  the  priest  discovered 
the  Commandant's  wife  in  the  square.  She  had 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  the  restless 
thoroughbred.  A  man,  coming  frwn  tlw  stables, 
untied  the  halter  and  led  him  away,  and  she  waited 
to  greet  the  curd. 

"But,  father,"  she  said  presently,  when  he  had 
dismounted  to  walk  on  with  her  to  the  quarters, 
"  I  hope  your  mission  was  successftd  enough  to  pay 
for  all  your  afasoice  has  cost  us." 
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"  Madame,"  he  answered,  thii  time  w»ving  the 

tnbute,  "I  have  the  success  beyond  my  wildest 
dream.  —  Ees  it  not  so  you  call  it?  —  Not  in  Mon- 
treal, not  in  Quebec,  but  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
old  world,  I  have  secure  money  abundant  to  build 
the  fine  convent  in  whatever  plas  I,  myself,  seleet. 
And  but  now  six  sisters  of  Notre  Damo  are  coming 
around  that  Cape  of  Horn,  to  the  Cohnnljia  Ilivi(^re, 
and  so  up  the  Cowlitz  by  the  firat  brigade.  Yes,  yes, 
they  win  be  here  before  I  am  able  to  have  all' of  a 
readiness.    But,  madame,"-he  paused,  looldng 
thoughtfully  into  her  face  ~  "  I  am  tro'ble  to  find 
that  one  Sister  Superior  of  njy  dream.    You  must 
understand,  madame,  she  should  have  that  experi- 
enee  of  this  frontier,  and  yet  be  of  an  education,  a 
preswice,  a  what  you  call  self-command,  to  fill  the 
position  of  lady  abbess,  in  a  co'ntree  that  ees  to  be 
greater  than  even  la  belle  Franc  ." 

Anna  smiled.  "  It  sounds  fabulous.  Not  that  I 
underestimate  your  ability,  father,  but  consider  the 
material.  I  have  seen  your  roses  blossom  in  this 
wilderness,  as  large,  as  fragrant,  as  perfect  as  those 
I  remembered  in  France,  but  it  will  be  a  different  task 
to  reclaim  these  dregs  of  Nisquallies.  How  can  you 
evor  hope  to  make  a  thrifty  people  of  them?  " 

"  Madame,  it  ees  not  alone  the  Nisquallees.  But 
leesten.  Here,  at  once,  on  this  frontier  of  America, 
there  ees  opportunity  to  convert  to  the  most  holy 
faith  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls."  He 
paused  again,  watching  her  face  narrowlv.  '  If  you, 
■onietam,  have  acquaintance  of  such  a  lady,  madame,' 
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even  though  she  has  not  come  yet  to  the  first  vow, 
I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  pleasure  to  let  me  know." 

They  had  reached  the  veranda  steps.  Anna  turned 
and  met  his  look  steadily.  The  fine  Imes  of  self- 
suppression  deepened  a  little  at  the  comers  of  her 
mouth;  a  momentary  mist  clouded  her  eyes.  "Such 
a  woman,"  added  the  cure  slowly,  "  may  see  gret' 
sorrow;  then,  madame,  in  so  gre't  work  it  ees  pos'ble 
she  forgets." 

"  That  is  true,  father;  but  I  do  not  know  of  such 
a  woman  now.  If  the  time  comes  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  let  you  know."  And  she  went  on  up  the  steps. 

At  the  same  moment  Francesca  threw  open  the 
door.  "  Bon  jour,  mon  pSre,  bon  jour,"  she  exclaimed 
and  started  to  meet  him;  then,  before  he  could  finish 
the  steps  and  take  her  hand,  she  drew  back  against 
the  wall,  and  added  in  the  French  he  had  taught  her, 
"There  is  confession  to  make.  When  you  have 
heard  you  may  not  give  ah^lution.  Mon  p^,  men 
p&«,  I  tore  the  letter,  I  threw  it  in  the  NisquaUy 
so  that  I  could  not  read  it.  I  gave  my  rosary  to  a 
heretic  squaw." 

She  paused  with  a  deep  intake  of  breath,  shrinking 
closer  against  the  wall.  The  color  burned  in  her 
cheeks  and  went,  leaving  them  pale.  The  long  Uack 
lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes.  The  cur6  stood  in 
silence  watching  her.  It  was  not  that  the  strange 
gown  of  brown  cashmere,  the  edge  of  fine  lace  at  her 
throat,  this  new  way  of  wearing  her  burnished  braids 
of  hair  wound  around  her  shapely  head,  mirprned 
him;  but  tbat  Knnething,  springiiig  frran  the  gnat 
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fatherhood  down  in  the  depths  of  the  man,  suddenly 
gripped  his  vc  co.  He  hat!  not  known  until  that 
moment  how  m^ch  ..e  t';o',i^ht  of  her. 

Mon  p^re,  why  did  you  go  away?  "  Her  voice, 
vibrating,  took  its  deepest  contralto  tones.  She 
lifted  her  eyes.  Her  breast  rose  in  quick  labored 
breaths.  "  If  you  had  stayed,  mon  p&e,  nothing  — 
would  have  happened." 

"  My  child,"  he  said  at  last,  "  my  child,  come,  tell 
me  all  about  it."  And  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
up  the  veranda  to  the  rustic  seat. 
Anna  went  in  and  closed  the  door. 
It  was  an  hour  later  that  the  troopers  filed  through 
the  gate.  Most  of  them  rode  directly  to  the  stables, 
but  several  turned  the  other  way,  passing  the 
ofiScera'  quarters  around  to  the  guard  room.  They 
WCTe  bringing  the  prisoner. 

As  he  approached  the  veranda  Francesca  rose  f«»n 
the  bench  and  stood  staring  down  at  him.  He  lifted 
his  glance  and  mstantly  all  the  latent  fury,  pent 
through  those  wearing  hours  of  captivity,  blaze'  in 
his  eyea.  "  Halfbreed,"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  voice 
thickened  m  immeasurable  contempt,  aversion,  exe- 
cration. "  Halfbrefcd/'  he  repnted  as  his  hone 
carried  him  by. 

Francesca  turned,  shaken  by  the  insult,  and  looked 
at  the  eurl  "That  is  Flying  Hawk,"  she  said. 
"  They  —  have  taken  him." 

The  priest  rose  and  moved  a  step  lookmg  thoa^^ 
fully  after  the  young  chief.  Presently  his  glance  «m«TW 
back  to  her.  "  So,"  he  said  slowly.  "  So,  it  is  as  yon 
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believe;  the  Indians  know  what  you  have  dene. 

Even  this  Walla  Walla  blames  you,  now,  for  every- 
thing. My  daughter,  it  is  better  that  you  go  away 
for  a  time,  as  madame  planned.  When  the  convent 
is  finished  and  the  Indians  grow  quiet,  when  their 
heathen  souls  b^n  to  see  the  light,  I  will  let  you 
know.  A  little  of  the  world,  a  year  or  two  in  the 
ladies'  school,  will  make  you  more  fitted  for  the 
work." 

As  he  said  this  the  Commandant  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  Walters  held  the  gray  chai^r 
while  the  surgeon  helped  him  out  of  the  saddle  and 
supported  him  up  to  the  door.  There  he  said,  "  Thank 
you,  doctor,  I  am  all  right  now.  Yes,  I  assure  you. 
But  come  over  '  y  and  by  and  satisfy  yourself,  if  you 
must,  about  this  scratch." 

The  surgeon  remonstrated.  "You've  got  to  be 
put  to  bed.  You  should  have  been  there  all  day." 

The  Commandant,  laughing,  promised  to  go  at 
once,  but,  as  the  surgeon  moved  reluctantly  down  the 
steps,  he  turned  and  came  up  the  veranda.  He  did 
not  q>eak  to  Francesca,  but  stood  a  moment  looking 
down  into  her  lifted  face,  then  he  put  his  arm  around 
her,  and  bent  and  kissed  her  forehead.  After  that  he 
raised  his  head  high  and  looked  at  the  priest.  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  back.  Father  La  Framboise;  no 
one  else  seons  aUe  to  make  these  Nisquallies  listen 
to  reason.  But,  I  am  doubly  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  all  your  long  kindness  to  —  my 
daughter." 

The  c\it6  was  almost  surprised  out  of  his  usual 
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<Mnirtly  diplomacy;  but  hastened  to  say, "  M<»ttieur, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  teach  the  child;  she  ees  (rf  bo 
gre't  intelligence.  She  alone  in  this  diocese  of  Nis- 
qually  ees  able  converse  the  correct  French  with  me." 

"  Later,"  continued  the  oflScer,  "  I  shall  make 
some  material  acknowledgment  of  your  service  and 
my  gratitude ;  if  not  directly  to  you,  why  then  through 
your  missions.  But,  now,  father,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 
I  have  been  making  forced  marches  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  have  a  little  work  for  the  surgeon.  Fran- 
cesca  will  be  back  directly,  to  finish  the  visit  with 
you,  and  remember,  before  you  go  I  want  to  send 
you  a  stirrup  cup  of  the  factor's  port." 

The  cur6  noticed  that  he  walked  unsteadily,  and 
once  he  out  his  hand  to  his  side;  but  he  kept  the 
other  arm  still  about  Francesca,  drawing  her  with 
him  towards  the  door.  She  did  not  say  anything 
but  Kfted  her  ^es  to  his  face,  watchiz^  him  in  a 
sort  of  suspense  that  was  half  a  shy  wonder. 

When  they  had  gone  in  Father  La  Framboise 
seated  himself  again  on  the  bench.  He  believed  a 
tragedy  was  about  to  take  place  behind  that  closed 
doOT.  "  But  afterwards,"  he  told  himself  presently, 
"  i^terwards  madanoe  wiH  reDoember  my  wottfe.  S&te 
win  come  to  me.  8hs  will  be  readly  to  take  Uie  fint 
vow." 

The  door  to  the  living-room  was  open,  and,  as  the 
Commandant  came  to  the  threshold,  he  saw  his 
wife  seated  Im  work  taUe  with  1^  anl»t)Mtery 
in  her  lap.  When  he  stopped,  having  placed  hwneecfle 
carefully,  she  looked  up.  Instantly  she  stertod  from 
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her  chair.  Her  scissors  clattered  to  the  floor.  She 
laid  her  work  down  and  stood,  steadying  heiadf  a 
Uttle  vvith  her  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  Anna,"  —  hia  voice  was  almost  austere;  he  met 
her  look  with  dightly  frowning  brows.  "  Anna,  the 
time  has  come;  it  can't  be  put  oflf  any  longer.  You 
must  understand  I  —  am  this  child's  father." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  he  bent  and  kissed 
Prancesca  again  on  the  forehead  and  released  her. 
She  waited,  hesitating,  looking  from  him  to  Anna. 
When  her  glance  returned  he  nodded,  and  she  went 
quietly  back  to  the  cm6. 

"There  is  nothing  else  to  be  said,"  he  added. 
"  The  rest  has  been  told  often  and  thoroughly." 

Anna  was  sUent.  All  that  she  had  prepared  to  say 
was  unnecessary  now;  but  a  fine  eloquence  seemed  to 
tremble  on  her  lips;  a  something  not  quite  tender- 
ness, not  motherhood,  glowed  softly  in  the  shadowy 
gray  depths  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  know  —  fully,  Anna,  what  it  means  —  to  you." 
His  voice  broke  there.  He  had  grown  suddenly  very 
pale.  He  went  a  few  steps  and  sank  down  on  a 
couch,  leaning  weakly  on  the  pillows.  "  Of  course  " 
he  added,  "  you  wiU  go  East  —  with  Lucia  and  the 
lieut^utnt." 

"  Blalcohn,"  she  cried  suddenly,  and  all  that  she 
had  thought  unnecessary  to  say  thrilled  m  her  vdoe, 

"  you  have  been  wounded." 

"  Slightly;  a  prick  in  the  side  that  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  long  day  in  the  saddle.  You  wiU  see, 
at  otase,  about  your  berth  on  the  Beaver?  " 
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She  shook  her  head,  walking  towards  him.  "  Nol 

if  you  want  me  to  stay,  Malcolm." 

"Want  you?"  He  straightened  himself  and 
looked  up  into  her  face.  "  Want  you?  What  I  — 
want  doesn't  count." 

She  took  the  place  beside  him  m  the  cmch.  "  I 
have  known  —  the  truth  —  a  long  time,"  she  begMi 
and  stopped  to  gather  her  self-command.  "  Ever 
since  Baptiste  brought  Francesca  home.  I  tried  to 
write  to  you  about  it  at  tlie  time  I  sent  the  letter  by 
him,  but  I  couldn't  put  it  in  the  right  way.  It  seemed 
better  to  wait  until  you  came  back.  And  now  jrou  — 
have  saved  me  the  trouble."  She  paused  again, 
smiling  a  little,  then  went  on  gravely,  with  the  emotion 
she  tried  to  cover  creeping  into  her  voice.  "  Looking 
back  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  been  so  blind, 
Malcolm,  unless  it  was  because  I  so  completely, 
worshipped  you.  When  I  think  of  it,  how  I  must 
have  made  you  —  suffer  —  I  wonder  how  you  can 
ever  —  forgive  me." 

She  leaned  forward  trying  to  look  in  his  face,  but 
he  turned  it  to  the  pillows.  "  Foigive  —  you?  "  he 
whispered.  "  Forgive  —  you?  Oh,  my  God." 

"  At  first,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  I  thought 
I  must  go  away.  It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do. 
But,  in  the  end,  I  saw  a  woman  has  the  right  to  solve 
her  problem  for  herself.  You  see,  Makofan  "  —  she 
paused  once  more,  and  aHer  an  did  hiAM  A»  bad  (tf 
holding  his  attention,  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve, 
pulling  it  with  a  gentle  insistence,  until  the  Com- 
mandant Ufted  his  face  and  looked  at  her,  "  before 
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—  all  those  years,"  —  and  a  soft  color  like  the 
bloom  of  an  apricot  touched  her  cheek  —  "I  was 
judging  other  women;  now  I  have  decided  for  my- 
self. It  makes  a  differeaoe." 


THE  END. 
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